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The'Quarterly  Review. 

EaRL  STANHOPE’S  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Art.  I. — History  of  England,  comfris-  by  ambition,  religion,  cupidity,  vanity,  or 
ing  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  until  the  fear.  The  coming  of  the  vivifying  influ- 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  By  Earl  Stanhope,  ence  was  invariably  marked  by  the  trou- 
The  Age  of  Augustus,  the  Age  of  Louis  bling  of  the  waters :  in  Rome,  by  the  death- 
Quatorze,  the  Elizabethean  Age,  the  Age  struggles  of  the  Republic ;  in  France, 
of  Queen  Anne  !  Why  do  these  four  ages  by  the  Fronde  ;  in  the  England  of  the 
or  epochs  emerge  so  prominently  from  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Reformation  ;  in 
broad  current  of  history  or  stand  like  land-  the  England  of  the  beginning  of  the 
marks  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man-  eighteenth,  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
kind  ?  To  penetrate  to  the  occult  causes  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  these 
of  such  social  phenomena  might  prove  ages  owed  much  to  the  exalted  personage 
as  difficult  as  to  show  why  gocxl  seasons  with  whose  name  it  is  iraperishably  linked, 
alternate  with  bad  seasons,  or  why  one  As  regards  Augustus  and  Louis,  it  is  to 
particular  year  in  a  century  is  marked  be  observed  that  the  influence  of  arbitrary 
by  exceptionally  good  harvests  or  the  power  is  benumbing,  not  inspiring.  A 
reverse.  But  there  is  one  property^  or  constellation  of  genius  was  never  yet  cre- 
circumstance  common  to  each  of  them,  ated  by  patronage  ;  and  if  poets  are  im- 
They  one  and  all  succeeded  revolutionary  proved  by  basking  in  royal  favor  (which 
times  ;  times  when  the  minds  of  men  had  we  doubt)  historians,  orators,  warriors, 
been  agitated  and  disturbed,  when  the  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  are  pretty 
crust  of  old  opinions  had  been  broken,  sure  to  be  deteriorated  by  the  atmosphere 
when  thought  had  been  cast  in  new  of  a  court.  Augustus,  prompted  by  Mae- 
moulds,  when  popular  energies  had  been  cenas,  admitted  Virgil  and  Horace  to  his 
roused  and  stimulated,  when  latent  forces  intimacy :  it  was  his  proudest  boast,  not 
had  been  called  forth  and  put  in  action  devoid  of  plausibility,  that  he  found  Rome 
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brick  and  left  it  marble  :  but  he  found  it 
palpitating  with  vigor  and  vitality ;  he  left 
it  torpid  and  inanimate,  with  nothing  com¬ 
ing  on  to  replace  what  was  going  oft,  with 
all  the  springs  of  future  exc^lence  iH)ison> 
ed  or  dammed  up,  with  public  and  private 
virtue  cankered  in  the  bud.  ITie  (irand 
Monarque  dealt  like  Augustus  with  the 
intellectual  capital  accumulated  to  his 
hand  by  the  sdr  and  turmoil  of  his  nonage. 
It  wasted  away  apace  under  the  absolutism 
of  his  settled  and  matured  authority.  His 
great  qualities — and  he  had  many — offer¬ 
ed  no  compensation  for  the  independence 
of  thought  and  action  wliich  he  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  he  condescended  to  make 
Racine  and  Moliere  contribute  to  his 
amusement,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the 
exile  of  Voltaire. 

No  reader  of  Motley  or  Froude  will 
give  Elizabeth  credit  for  the  worthies 
and  celebrities  of  her  reign :  for  Drake, 
Raleigh,  and  Sydney;  for  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  and  Ben  Jonson,  or  even  for  the 
Cecils  and  Walsingham.  The  utmost 
praise  that  can  be  conceded  to  her  on  their 
account  is,  that  she  grudgingly  accepted 
their  homage  or  their,  services,  and  allow¬ 
ed  them  to  envelop  her  in  a  flood  of 
light  which  has  hitherto  been  accepted 
as  personal  glory.  It  was  hopelessly 
beyond  the  range  of  royalty,  flattery,  or 
subserviency,  to  perform  the  same  kind 
office  for  Queen  Anne — to  connect  her 
otherwise  than  nominally  or  discreditably 
with  the  characters  and  achievements 
which  illustrate  her  times.  Her  place  in 
history  is  fixed  by  that  single  sentence  of 
Voltaire  : — “  A  few  pairs  of  gloves  of  a 
singular  fashion,  which  the  Duchess  (of 
Marlborough)  refused  to  the  Queen,  a 
bowl  (jatte)  of  water  that  she  let  fall  in 
her  presence,  by  an  affected  stumble,  on 
Mrs.  Masham’s  gown,  changed  the  face  of 
Europe.”*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
duller,  more  commonplace  couple  than 
her  Majesty  and  her  spouse.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  with  ffieir  seventeen 
children,  not  one  of  whom  survived  to 
maturity.  She  was  imperfectly  fitted  by 
nature  to  play  the  humblest  of  feminine 
parts,  “to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle 
small  beer ;  ”  and  it  was  the  severest 
satire  on  royalty  to  see  her  exerting  a 


*  Scribe’*  clever  comedy  “Un  Verre  d’Eau" 
is  based  upon  this  incident. 
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volition  of  her  own.  That  she  generally 
meant  w'cll,  did  not  much  mend  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  indeed,  rather  aggravated  the  mis¬ 
chief  ;  for  what  is  more  to  be  deprecated 
in  state  policy  than  the  obstinate,  narrow¬ 
minded  unreasoning  desire  to  act  rightly 
or  do  good  ? 

At  the  epoch  in  question  a  female 
sovereign  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  a  prejudice  or  a  caprice,  capa¬ 
ble  of  displacing  a -commander  or  upset¬ 
ting  a  ministry  to  pique  or  please  a  favor¬ 
ite,  was  one  element  of  disturbance  and 
uncertainty :  an  unsettled  dynasty  was 
another.  To  i>lay  the  grand  game  of 
war,  politics,  or  diplomacy,  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  access  to  the  backstairs  of 
St.  James’s,  and  to  keep  up  a  good  under¬ 
standing  at  St,  Germains.  The  public  life 
of  England  centred  in  intrigue,  and  public 
men  were,  almost  all,  more  or  less  tainted 
with  treachery,  dissimulation,  or  duplicity. 
Loyalty,  as  understood  and  practised  by 
the  principal  actors  on  the  scene,  was 
loyalty  in  the  abstract,  a  kind  of  loyalty 
unattached.  The  doggerel  that  became 
popular  in  the  (Jeorgian  era  would  have 
suited  them  to  a  hair  : — 

“God  bless  the  King,  God  bless  the  Faith’s  De¬ 
fender, 

God  bless  us  all,  and  keep  out  the  Pretender, 

Which  that  Pretender  is,  and  which  that  King, 

God  bless  my  soul,  is  quite  another  thing.” 

Discarding  principle,"  men  sought  to  rise 
by  energy,  audacity,  capacity,  and  versa¬ 
tility.  Never  was  the  competition  for 
place  and  power  more  keen,  more  excit¬ 
ing,  or  more  unscrupulous ;  no  means  or 
instruments  were  left  unemployed ;  and  one 
marked  result  was  the  temporary  elevation 
of  a  class  which  has  usually  occupied  a 
far  inferior  place  in  the  warfare  of  party. 
Journalism  was  raised,  socially  and  ]X)liti- 
cally,  to  a  height  to  which  it  had  never 
before  approximated  :  wits,  satirists,  poets, 
and  essayists— the  classics  of  our  tongue — 
were  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  news¬ 
papers  ;  while  fighting  side  by  side,  or  liv¬ 
ing  together  on  a  recognized  footing  of 
equality,  were  seen  the  leading  orators 
and  statesmen  and  the  ablest  of  their  co¬ 
adjutors  in  the  press. 

“  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,”  says 
Ix>rd  Stanhope,  in  his  Preface,  “  the  main 
figure  in  war  and  politics,  around  which 
it  may  be  said  that  all  the  others  centre,  is 
undoubtedly  Marlborough.”  We  do  not 
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altogether  agree  in  this  remark.  The 
hero  of  Blenheim  is  the  main  figure,  but 
hardly  the  one  around  which  all  the  others 
centre.  He  stands  alone,  in  insulated, 
unai)proachable,  unassociated  glory.  The 
mention  of  his  name  evokes  no  other 
illustrious  P>nglish  name :  caiant  arma 
toga :  the  group  which  we  instinc¬ 
tively  evoke  when  reverting  to  this  reign 
is  mostly  made  up  of  statesmen  and  au¬ 
thors — of  Harley  and  St.  John,  of  (Jodol- 
phin,  Somers  and  Walpole,  of  Swift,  Pope, 
Prior,  Arbuthnot,  De  Foe,  Atterbury,  Ad¬ 
dison,  and  Steele.  It  was  they  who 
stamped  its  peculiar  impress  on  the  age, 
and  they  no  more  centred  round  Marl¬ 
borough  than  Canning  and  Brougham, 
Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  Wordsworth,  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  Macaulay,  (irote,  and  Hallam, 
centred  round  Wellington.  The  warrior 
who  partook  most  of  the  intellectual 
spirit  of  the  age  was  not  he  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  were  .sung  by  Addison  in  a  poem 
made  to  order,  but  he  whose  genial  com¬ 
panionship  was  eagerly  commemorated  by 
PoiJc  : — 

“  There  my  retreat  the  best  compaiiions  grace. 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  p>lace. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  souL 
And  he  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian 
lines. 

Now  forms  my  quincunx  and  now  ranks  my 
vines. 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.” 

He  (Peterborough)  did  not  conquer  Spain, 
though  he  would  have  conquered  it ‘if  he 
had  been  let  alone,  and  there  was  no  stub¬ 
born  plain  to  tame  on  the  river  bank  at 
Twickenham ;  but  the  verses  no  less 
vividly  illustrate  the  composition  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  group. 

What  an  age  for  Macaulay  !  How  his 
rich  imagination  would  have  luxuriated 
over  such  materials !  What  tableaux 
vivans  he  would  have  composed  !  What 
gorgeous  colors  he  would  have  laid  on  ! 
What  startling  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
he  would  have  produced  !  How  luminous 
would  have  been  the  pages  which  glowed 
and  sparkled  with  such  names !  It  was 
the  epoch  of  all  others  to  which  he  was 
pressing  forward  with  eager  anticipation 
and  proud  self-consciousness.  It  was  the 
promised  land  on  which  he  was  looking 
down  and  mentally  appropriating,  when 
— nescia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisque 


futura — the  scene  was  overclouded ;  his 
earthly  course  was  run  ;  the  contemplated 
masterpiece  was  left  a  fragment,  and  (such 
were  the  expectations  formed  of  it  and 
him)  the  pen  he  let  drop  bade  fair  to  re¬ 
main  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses  which  no 
one  else  could  bend,  or  the  spear  of 
Achilles,  not  to  be  touched  but  by  Pelei- 
des’  hand. 

At  length,  after  a  long  pause  of  respect¬ 
ful  admiration,  that  pen  has  been  grasped 
with  a  hand  that  shows  no  signs  of  tremu¬ 
lousness.  “  This  volume  ”  (says  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  in  the  Preface  to  the  work  before  us) 
“  has  been  written  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  expressed  to  me  by  several  per¬ 
sons,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  close 
of  Lord  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of  England’ 
and  the  commencement  of  that  from  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  which  I  published 
whilst  still  bearing  the  title  of  Mahon.” 
These  several  persons,  representing  the 
“  friends  ”  by  whom  the  reluctance  of  coy 
authors  is  conventionally  overcome,  when 
they  desiderated  a  connecting-link,  could 
have  meant  nothing  more  than  a  consecu¬ 
tive  narrative  whidi  should  enable  them 
to  follow  the  train  of  events,  the  un¬ 
adorned  march  of  history,  from  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688,  with  which  Lord  Macaulay 
begins,  to  the  peace  of  Versailles,  with 
which  Lord  Stanhope  ends.  They  could 
never  have  regarded  the  vacant  space  as 
a  chasm  or  channel  between  two  cliffs  or 
banks  with  what  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
would  call  geological  affinities,  or  as  an 
unoccupied  territory  between  two  coun¬ 
tries  similarly  situated  as  regards  climate, 
scenery,  and  vegetation.  To  pass  from 
one  of  these  two  authors  to  the  other,  is 
like  passing  from  a  wild  variegated  upland 
to  a  well-cultivated  plain — from  the  tropics 
to  the  temperate  zone — from  the  region 
of  scorching  suns,  water-spouts,  gorgeous 
hues,  and  luscious  fruits,  to  that  of  re¬ 
freshing  rain  and  green  herbage.  They 
had  next  to  nothing  in  common.  Their 
best  and  worst  qualities  were  essentially 
distinct,  and  the  most  doubtful  service  an 
admirer  could  do  for  either  was  to  force 
them  into  ju.xtaposition  or  engage  one  as 
the  supplement  of  the  other. 

Nor  will  the  comparison  be  altogether 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  one  who,  at 
the  first  blush,  might  be  expected  to  suf¬ 
fer  most  from  it.  If  Lord  Stanhope  is  less 
dazzling,  he  is  most  trustworthy ;  if  less 
captivating  as  a  companion,  he  is  far  safer 
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as  a  guide.  If  his  portraits  and  descrip¬ 
tions  do  not  equally  fasten  on  the  memory 
or  the  imagination,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  rarely  overcharged.  If  he 
does  not  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,  neither  does  he  strive  at  effects 
beyond  the  bounds  of  accuracy.  “  He  has 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  a  historian,  great  diligence  in 
examining  authorities,  great  judgment  in 
weighing  testimonies,  and  great  impartiali¬ 
ty  in  weighing  characters.”  This  was  writ¬ 
ten  of  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
literary  career  by  the  illustrious  writer  to 
whose  succession  he  has  been  encouraged 
to  aspire.  We  should  be  inclined  to  go 
further.  He  has  lived  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  all  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
contemporaries,  warriors,  statesmen,  au¬ 
thors,  and  wits  :  his  rank  and  connections 
have  given  him  access  to  peculiar  sources 
of  information,  oral  and  documentary ;  he 
has  been  admitted  to  French  archives  by 
im{>erial  mandate ;  he  has  corresponded 
about  the  military  genius  of  Marlborough 
with  Wellington,  and  about  the  administra¬ 
tive  ability  of  W'alpole  with  Peel ;  he  has 
heard  from  the  lips  of  an  octogenarian 
Grenville  the  curious  anecdotes  of  W’olfe’s 
wild  bearing  at  Lord  Temple’s  dinner-table 
and  his  recital  of  Gray's  “Elegy”  in  the 
boat  on  the  SL  Lawrence.  None  of 
these  or  similar  opportunities  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  Lord  Stanhope.  His 
memory  is  stored  with  striking  traits  and 
incidents,  which  he  introduces  with  tact 
and  felicity,  so  that  few  works  of  a  strictly 
historical  character  are  more  legitimately 
entertaining  than  his.  We  say  legiti¬ 
mately  ;  because  the  most  obstinate  stick¬ 
ler  for  the  dignity  of  history  must  admit 
that  nothing  really  illustrative  of  character, 
however  light,  can  be  deemed  alien  from 
it.  If,  therefore,  the  work  before  us  should 
prove  inferior  to  its  predecessors  from  the 
same  pen,  the  comparative  failure  must 
be  owing  to  the  self-imposed  conditions 
under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

Lord  Stanhope  had  gone  over  much 
of  the  same  ground  in  his  “  History  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession,”  and  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  had  followed  him  in  a  brilliant  review 
of  that  History ;  so  that  he  has  no  longer 
the  stimulant  of  novelty,  and,  ’perforce, 
comes  repeatedly  into  competition  with 
both  Lord  Macaulay  and  himself.  Nor 
is  this  all.  One  or  both  had  already  paint¬ 
ed  highly  finished  portraits  of  the  princi¬ 


pal  personages  who  figure  in  the  connect¬ 
ing  link — of  Marlborough,  Godolphin, 
Somers,  Harley,  St  John,  ’and  Swift, 
amongst  the  rest.  These  could  not  be 
ignored  or  kept  back  ;  the  sole  alternative 
lay  between  reference  and  repetition  ;  and 
the  reader  is  quietly  sent  back  to  “  another 
history,”  or  suddenly  looks  up  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  description  or  vivid  narrative,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Pray,  have  I  not  read  some¬ 
thing  like  that  before  ?  ”  The  life,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  romantic  career  of  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough  occupy  a  prominent  space  in  the 
“  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession.” 
They  supplied  Lord  Macaulay  with  a 
congenial  subject,  on  which  he  has  elo¬ 
quently  expatiated  in  his  review  of  that 
work  ;  and  room  is  notwithstanding  found 
for  a  pointed  summary  of  them  in  this  sup¬ 
plemental  History.  These  defects  of  plan, 
however,  will  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
reader  whose  attention  is  concentrated  on 
the  individual  work  ;  and  they  are  so  far 
redeemed  by  the  merits  of  the  execution, 
that  the  author  may  be  honestly  congratu¬ 
lated  on  having  decidedly  improved  his 
high  position  in  that  class  of  literature,  to 
shine  in  which  has  been  the  praiseworthy 
ambition  of  his  life. 

If  we  were  required  to  name  the  por¬ 
tion  in  which  he  best  displays  his  capa¬ 
city  for  clear,  continuous,  and  thoughtful 
narrative,  we  should  select  his  account  of 
the  Union  with  Scotland,  which  he  has 
compressed  within  less  than  twenty  pages 
(pp.  269-288),  including  the  terms,  the 
proceedings,  and  the  results.  But  it  would 
be  spoiled  by  abridgment,  and  such  space 
as  we  can  afford  must  be  devoted  to  more 
attractive  subjects.  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  is  one  which  will  never  weary  till 
the  precise  truth  shall  be  known  and  de¬ 
clared  concerning  him  ;  till,  at  any  rate, 
his  name  shall  be  cleared  from  the  cloud 
of  obloquy  by  which  its  brightness  is  ob¬ 
scured,  or  till  his  admiring  countrymen 
shall  be  one  and  all  prepared  to  say  with 
Bolingbroke,  in  reference  to  one  of  his 
alleged  weaknesses,  “  He  was  so  great  a 
man,  that  I  forgot  he  had  that  defect.” 
Lord  Stanhope  approaches  the  topic  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  spirit : — “  To  judge  him  (the  Duke) 
rightly  we  should  avoid  both  that  eager¬ 
ness  in  his  depreciation  which  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  shows,  and  that  servile  spirit  in 
which  certtun  other  writers  (Coxe  and 
Alison,  to  wit)  have  striven  to  conceal 
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his  faults,  and  to  flatter  his  descendants. 
We  should  neither  seek  to  dim  the  lustre 
of  his  glory,  nor  yet  be  dazzled  by  its 
rays.”  So  far,  so  good  ;  but  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  is  too  uncompromising  an  admirer  of 
Lord  Macaulay  to  be  able  to  shake  off 
his  authority  at  will,  and  he  has  either 
openly  adopted  or  tacitly  confirmed  the 
most  damaging  charges  levelled  with  all 
the  force  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  against 
the  Duke.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  him 
but  what  may  be  collected  from  these  two 
noble  writers,  we  should  infer  that,  al¬ 
though  never  unequal  ta  any  position  or 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  his  op¬ 
portunities  of  distinction  were  procured 
by  a  succession  of  lucky  accidents,  by 
intrigue,  by  treachery,  or  by  feminine  fa¬ 
vor  and  caprice. 

Turning  to  Macaulay  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  career  of  Marlborough,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  it  began  in  no  very 
creditable  fashion : — 

“Soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  gay  and 
dissolute  times  which  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  lively  pen  of  Hamilton,  James,  young 
and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had 
been  attracted  by  Arabella  Churchill,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  who  waited  on  his  first 
wife.  The  young  lady  was  plain  :  but  the 
taste  of  James  was  not  nice :  and  she  be¬ 
came  his  avowed  mistress . The  ne¬ 

cessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressing ; 
their  loyalty  was  ardent ;  and  their  only  feel¬ 
ing  about  Arabella’s  seduction  seems  to  have 
been  joyful  surprise  that  so  homely  a  girl 
should  have  attained  such  high  preferment. 
Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her 
relations ;  but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunate 
as  her  eldest  brother  John,  a  fine  youth,  who 
carried  a  pair  of  colors  in  the  Foot  Guards. 
He  rose  fast  in  the  Court  and  in  the  army,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of  fashion 
and  of  pleasure.” 

Charles  II.,  referring  to  the  ugliness  of 
his  brother’s  mistresses,  was  wont  to  say 
that  they  were  assigned  him  by  his  confes¬ 
sor  as  penances  ;  but  the  story  told  by 
the  lively  pen  of  Hamilton  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  personal  attractions  of  Ara- 
.  bella  Churchill  became  knqwn,  proves 
that  his  selection  in  this  instance  did 
no  discredit  to  his  taste,  and  the 
date  of  the  adventure  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ingenious  theory  that  her  brother 
was  indebted  to  it  for  the  pair  of  colors 
which  he  carried  in  the  Foot  Guards.  The 
same  interest  that  gained  her  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  maid  of  honor  to  the  Duchess, 


had  gained  him  that  of  page  to  the  Duke  ; 
and  the  usual  change  from  page  to  ensign 
is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  acce¬ 
lerated  by  the  eager  inclination  for  the 
military  profession  which  he  exhibited 
when  in  attendance  on  his  royal  patron  at 
a  review.  He  received  his  first  commis¬ 
sion  in  his  sixteenth  year,  long  before 
“  such  high  preferment  ”  was  conferred  on 
his  sister  ;  and  another  depreciating  story 
related  of  him  is  also  discredited  by  the 
dates : — 

“  He  was,  during  a  short  time,  the  object 
of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  caught  with  her  by  the  King,  and  was 
forced  to  leap  out  of  the  window.  She  re¬ 
warded  this  hazardous  feat  of  gallantry  with 
a  present  of  five  thousand  jMunds.  With 
this  sum  the  prudent  young  hero  instantly 
bought  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year, 
well  secured  on  landed  property.” 

The  principal  authority  is  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield,  whom  Lord  Macaulay  pronounces 
an  unexceptionable  witness  ;  “  for  the  an¬ 
nuity  was  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  his 
grandfather,  Halifax  ;  ”  adding,  “  I  believe 
there  is  no  foundation  for  a  disgraceful 
addition  to  the  story  which  may  be  found 
in  Pope  : — 

*  The  gallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down. 
Lived  to  refuse  his  mistress  half-a-crown.’  ” 

About  as  much  foundation  as  for  the 
main  incident.  Coxe  found  amongst  the 
Blenheim  papers  the  original  agreement, 
dated  in  1674,  stating  that  C<?/<7«^/Churchill 
had  purchased  from  Lord  Halifax  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  500/.  per  annum  for  the  sum  of 
4,500/.  ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield’s  version 
(adopted  by  Lord  Macaulay)  is  that  “  while 
he  (Churchill)  was  an  Ensif^n  in  the 
Guards,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  struck 
by  these  very  graces,  gave  him  5,000/., 
with  which  he  immediately  bought  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  500/.  a  year  of  my  grandfather 
Halifax,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  fortune.”  The  foundation  of 
his  fortune  was  laid  before  the  purchase 
of  the  annuity  by  personal  merits  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  kind.  After  serv¬ 
ing  with  credit  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers,  he 
formed  one  of  the  detachment  of  British 
troops  which,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  sent  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  troops  of  Louis  under  Tu- 
renne  and  Conde  in  167a,  and  it  was  under 
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French  masters  that  he  perfected  himself 
in  the  art  by  which  he  was  destined  to 
humiliate  France.  At  the  siege  of  Nime- 
guen,  in  1673,  being  then  a  Captain  of 
Grenadiers,  he  was  with  the  storming 
party  which,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  person,  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  ram¬ 
parts.  A  mine  was  sprung,  and  the  French, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  had 
recovered  the  work,  when  the  Duke  and 
Churchill,  with  only  twelve  men,  again 
drove  them  from  it,  and  in  the  thick  of 
the  mUce  the  captain,  who  was  wounded, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  come  opportunely 
to  the  rescue  of  his  general.  For  this 
service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Louis 
I.e  Grand  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
Monmouth  presented  him  to  Charles  II. 
saying,  “to  the  bravery  of  this  gallant  offi¬ 
cer  I  owe  my  life.” 

Lord  Stanhope  has  printed  amongst  his 
Miscellanies  this  brief  note  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  : — 

“  Strathfieldsaye,  February  19,  1837. 
“Mv  DEAR  Lord  Mahon, 

“  Did  you  ever  know  that  application  was 
made  to  Lx)uis  XIV.  to  mr.ke  Lord  Marlbo¬ 
rough  a  Colonel  in  his  service  ?  I  send  you 
a  copy.  I  can  send  you  a  facsimile  of  the 
letter. 

“  Ever  your  most  sincerely, 

“  W.” 

TTie  letter,  dated  Paris.  March  29,  1674, 
is  from  Lockhart  to  the  VV’ar  Minister,  and 
runs  thus  : — “  This  will  be  delivered  to 
you  by  Mr.  Churchill,  whom  I  yesterday 
presented  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
with  a  request  for  the  grant  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  Colonel  of  Infantry  in  his  Majes- 
tys  service.”  Although  Lord  Stanhope 
prints  the  Duke’s  letter  and  document 
without  comment,  he  could  hardly  have 
forgotten  Coxe’s  statement  that,  on  the 
3d  April,  1674,  three  days  after  the  date 
of  Lockhart’s  letter,  Churchill  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  I.ouis  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Flnglish  regiment  vacated  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Peterborough.  As  colonel 
of  this  regiment  he  served  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  under  Turenne.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  it  was  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  name  and  rank  ;  nor,  considering 
his  saving  habits,  do  we  see  anything  sus¬ 
picious  in  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
able  to  invest  four  or  hve  thousand  pounds 
in  an  annuity  in  1674. 


The  only  palliation — valeat  quantum — 
for  Marlborough’s  secret  correspondence 
with  St.  Germains  is  that  he  was  not  more 
culpable  in  this  respect  than  many  of  his 
hiost  honored  contemjwraries,  and  we  are 
rather  suri)rised  that  Lord  Stanhope  should 
persevere  in  aggravating  his  guilt  by  re¬ 
verting  in  the  genuine  Macaulay  spirit  to 
his  di-sclosure  of  the  “  exi>edition  to  Brest  ” 
as  “  a  disclosure  by  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  expedition  was  defeated,  and  several 
hundred  English  lives  were  lost.”  It  is 
well  known  that  the  disclosure  was  so 
timed  as  to  be  utterly  ineffective,  that  the 
expedition  would  have  been  defeated  and 
the  lives  lost  just  the  same,  if  his  disclo¬ 
sure  had  never  been  made  at  all  ;  and  it 
is  an  abuse  of  words  to  confound  a  mere 
make-believe  of  good-will  towards  the  de¬ 
throned  sovereign  with  a  fixed  design  to 
bring  about  the  national  disaster  that  en¬ 
sued. 

There  is  a  well-authenticated  tradition, 
recorded  by  Lediard  and  adopted  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  biographers,  that  William,  shortly 
before  his  death,  recommended  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  the  strongest  teniis  to  Anne,  as 
“  the  properest  person  to  command  her 
armies  and  encounter  the  genius  of 
France.”  Nor  is  this  at  all  improbable, 
considering  that,  on  the  istof  June,  1701, 
William  had  named  him  General  of  the 
Foot  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Ma- 
jest/s  Forces  in  Holland,  and,  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.  Ambassador  Ex¬ 
traordinary  at  the  Hague.  Although, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
extraordinary  height  of  favor  and  influence 
to  which  he  rose  immediately  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Anne  was  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  influence  of  his  wife,  this 
circumstance  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  be 
urged  in  diminution  of  his  merits  or  his 
fame. 

Lord  Stanhoi>e  has  done  full  justice  in 
general  terms  to  the  military  genius  of 
Marlborough,  but  beyond  indicating  a  few 
points  of  contrast  between  “  our  two  great¬ 
est  military  chiefs,”  has  shrunk  from  the 
difficult  duty  of  assigning  him  his-  precise 
place  amongst  the  captains  or  command¬ 
ers  who  stand  highest  on  the  beadroll  of 
F’ame.  Yet  something  of  this  sort  should 
have  been  attempted,  if  only  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  M.  Thiers’  last  and  best  chap¬ 
ter,  in  which  he  passes  in  review  all  the  war¬ 
riors,  ancient  or  modern,  whom  he  deems 
worthy  of  being  named  in  the  remotest 
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relation  to  Napoleon,  including  those  who 
have  introduced  marked  improvements  in 
strategy  or  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  fought  and  won  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world.  He  places  Alex¬ 
ander,  Hannibal,  Cajsar,  Frederick,  and 
Napoleon  in  the  first  rank  ;  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  princes  of  Nassau,  Conde, 
Turenne,  and  Vauban  in  the  second : 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  are  nowhere : 
they  are  not  so  much  as  named  ;  which, 
as  regards  Marlborough,  is  as  unaccount¬ 
able  as  it  is  inexcusable,  for  Napoleon  was 
one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  and  ac¬ 
tually  caused  to  be  written  the  clearest 
and  most  intelligible  account  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns.* 

Some  years  since,  I.ord  Stanhope  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  “Miscellanies”  a  curious 
memorandum  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  in  which  he  honestly  endeavors  to 
cast  the  balance  between  Marlborough 
and  himself.  The  essential  points  are 
that,  though  he  himself  had  no  Dutch 
deputies  to  control  his  movements,  he 
had  to  co-operate  with  troops  on  whom 
he  could  not  rely,  had  much  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  procuring  supplies,  and  generally 
commanded  an  army  inferior  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  description  of  troops  but 
even  in  numbers  to  the  enemy ;  whilst 
Marlborough  experienced  no  such  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  generally  commanded  an  army 
superior  to  his  opjwnent  in  the  field. 
“  I  quite  agree  (he  states)  that  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  is  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  Hritish 
army.”  Hut  it  hapi)ens  oddly  enough 
that,  in  the  campaigns  by  which  he  won 
his  laurels,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
never  at  the  head  of  a  British  army  at  all. 
The  English  contingent  formed  a  small 
proportion  of  the  allied  armies  which  he 
successively  commanded.  At  Blenheim, 
they  numbered  less  than  10,000  in  an 
army  of  56,000  (made  up  of  seven  nations), 
opposed  to  60,000  French  and  Ikivarians. 
The  allied  troops,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  all  of  excellent  quality ;  whilst  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  more  than 


*  "  Histoire  de  yean  Churchill,  Due  de  Marl~ 
borough.  Prince  du  Saint  Empire,  &‘c.,  ^^c., 
&v.  A  Paris,  de  U Imprimerie  Imph-iale,  1808." 
In  three  volumes.  According  to  M.  de  Querard 
(La  France  Littiraire),  this  work  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  government  at  the  imperial  press, 
t  was  partly  composed  by  M.  Madgett,  and  com- 
leted  and  edited  by  the  Abb^  de  Dutens. 


two-thirds  of  the  so-called  English  army 
at  Waterloo.  Indeed,  the  Duke  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  said  that,  if  it  had  been  com¬ 
posed  like  his  peninsular  army,  the  battle 
would  not  have  lasted  two  hours. 

Assuming  their  equality  in  the  field, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Marlborough 
had  German  princes  as  well  as  Dutch 
deputies  to  manage  ;  and  we  constantly 
find  him,  before  the  commencement  of  a 
campaign,  hurrying  from  court  to  court  to 
ensure  the  required  co-operation  in  his 
])lans.  He  could  not  have  done  what  he 
did  without  being  a  great  statesman  as 
well  as  a  great  commander,  and  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  military  genius  lay  in  the 
same  direction  as  Napoleon’s,  of  whom 
M.  Thiers  says  : — “  Constantly  stretched 
upon  his  maps,  he  did  what  is  too  rarely 
done  by  militar)’  men,  what  they  did  still 
less  before  his  time  ;  he  was  continually 
meditating  on  the  disposition  of  the 
ground  where  the  war  was  to  be  carried 
on.”  This  was  equally  the  practice  of 
Marlborough ;  and  the  plan  by  which 
(in  1 704)  he  transferred  the  scene  of  ope¬ 
rations  from  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  where  he  won 
Blenheim,  is  quite  as  distinguished  by 
breadth,  boldness,  and  originality,  as  that 
in  pursuance  of  which  Napoleon  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Boulogne  and  dash¬ 
ed  across  Germany  to  the  crowning  tri¬ 
umph  of  Austerlitz. 

M.  Thiers  gives  Frederick  the  Great 
credit  for  one  of  those  progressive  changes 
in  the  art  of  war  which  mark  the  highest 
order  of  military  genius.  “  Instead  of 
abiding  by  the  traditional  proportions  and 
dispositions  of  the  three  arms,  he  incre.ased 
his  infantry  and  artillery,  and  ranged  his 
cavalry  according  to  the  ground,  instead 
of  placing  it  on  the  wings.”  Neither  of 
the  English  captains  under  extimination 
were  reformers  or  inventors.  M arlborough 
was  obliged  to  do  his  best  with  the  troops 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  Iron  Duke,  a 
sworn  foe  to  innovation,  died  in  the  belief 
that  British  glory  might  be  upheld,  as  it 
was  gained,  by  Brown  Bess.  On  a  cursory 
perusal  of  Marlborough’s  battles,  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  gained  by  personal 
jirowess,  by  charges  of  cavalry  which  he 
led  in  person  ;  and  that  his  cavalry  was 
to  him  what  the  Guard  (Old  or  New)  was 
to  Napoleon,  the  arm  on  which  he  de¬ 
pended  for  striking  the  decisive  blow  at 
the  critical  moment.  But  it  was  not  dash 
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or  brilliancy  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
success  ;  he  placed  no  reliance  on  happy 
accidents  or  on  his  stars ;  and  the  use 
he  made  of  his  cool  intrepidity,  his  ab 
solute  insensibility  to  danger,  his  unsha¬ 
ken  presence  of  mind  in  the  most  startling 
emergencies,  was  to  carry  out  his  precon¬ 
ceived  plans,  to  execute  the  movements 
which  formed  part  of  them,  and  repair  on 
the  instant  the  errors  or  misconduct  of 
his  allies  or  subordinates.  Again  and 
again  we  And  him  hurrying  from  one  part 
of  the  field  to  another  to  rally  a  broken 
squadron  or  brigade,  or  bring  up  fresh 
troops  to  fill  an  unexpected  gap  in  his 
line,  and  then  calmly  resuming  the  place 
which  he  had  originally  chosen  as  best 
adapted  for  guidance  and  command — 

“’Twssthen  great  Marlborough’smighty  soul  was 
prov’d. 

That  in  the  midst  of  charging  hosts  unmov’d. 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey’d, 

To  fainting  squ^rons  sent  the  timely  aid. 
Inspir’d  repulsed  battalions  to  engage 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  of  late  o’er  pale  Britannia  past. 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 

And,  pleas’d  the  Almighty’s  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm.”* 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  gave  occasion 
for  the  display  of  Marlborough’s  finest 
qualities  as  a  great  soldier,  and  its  main 
features  may  be  easily  grasped.  The 
army  of  the  allies,  under  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  is  computed  at  about  fifty- 
six  thousand  men  of  various  nations,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Dutch,  Danes,  Prussians,  Hanove¬ 
rians,  Wurtembergers,  and  Hessians,  with 
fifty-one  guns.  The  opposing  army,  un¬ 
der  Marshal  Tallard  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  is  computed  at  about  sixty  thou¬ 
sand,  of  whom  forty-five  thousand  were 
French  troops  of  the  best  quality,  with  a 
marked  superiority  in  guns.  I.ord  Stan¬ 
hope  says  ninety  against  sixty-six,  the 
French  writer,  ninety  or  a  hundred  against 
fifty-two.  The  two  armjes  confronted 
ea^  other  in  a  plain  or  valley,  about  six 
miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  miles 
broad  at  the  broadest  part,  lying  between 


•  “  Th*  Campaign." — When  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Boyle)  waited  on  Addison  by 
desire  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolphin)  to  en¬ 
gage  him  to  write  this  poem,  he  occupied  what 
Lord  Macaulay  calls  agarret,  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
over  a  small  s^p  in  the  Haymarket. 
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the  Danube  and  a  forest.  They  were  sep¬ 
arated  by  two  or  three  small  streams  with 
high  banks,  and  by  morasses  which  were 
impassable  without  fascines.  If  the  allies, 
therefore,  ventured  an  attack,  they  did.  so 
at  the  risk  of  suffering  severely  whilst 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
from  the  superior  artillery  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  of  being  charged  in  detail  be¬ 
fore  they  could  form  on  reaching  the  fir- 
mer  portion  of  the  plain.  Assuming  equal 
generalship,  the  attack  was  next  to  hope¬ 
less  ;  yet  the  position  of  the  allies  was  such 
as  to  render  an  attack  imperative.  They 
must  dislodge  the  enemy,  for  their  sup¬ 
plies  were  failing  and  their  communica¬ 
tions  were  threatened.  It  was  a  by- word 
in  the  French  army  that  every  day  which 
passed  without  a  battle,  might  be  counted 
as  a  battle  gained.  Although  general 
after  general  painted  the  dangers  to  be 
incurred  in  the  strongest  colors,  Marl¬ 
borough  held  firm  :  “  I  am  well  aware,” 
was  his  uniform  replj',  “  of  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  the  attack  is  not  the  less  neces¬ 
sary.” 

He  and  Eugene  ascended  a  tower  to 
take  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  and 
they  speedily  discovered  a  fatal  defect  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  French-Bavarian 
army,  the  right  of  which,  the  French,  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  Ilanube ;  the  left,  the  Bava¬ 
rians,  on  the  forest ;  whilst  the  connecting 
centre  was  a  long  weak  line,  mostly  com¬ 
posed  of  cavalry.  Marlborough  saw  at 
once  that,  if  the  wings  could  be  occupied 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  strengthening 
the  centre,  the  centre  might  be  broken 
and  the  army  cut  in  two.  His  plan  was 
formed  accordingly ;  but  as  it  required  a 
simultaneous  advance  of  his  whole  army, 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  until  Phigene,  who 
was  to  encounter  the  Bavarians,  could 
bring  up  his  forces.  This  operation  re¬ 
quired  time,  and  Marlborough  gave  orders 
for  public  prayers.  The  scene  is  graphi¬ 
cally  described  by  I.ord  Macaulay,  who 
drew  on  his  own  fertile  imagination  for 
the  details.*  According  to  Lediard,  Marl¬ 
borough  declared  after  the  battle,  that  he 


•  See  the  essay  (reprinted  amongst  his  works) 
on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  **  The  State  in  its  Relations  to 
the  Church.”  When  he  sfieaks  of  Capuchins  en¬ 
couraging  the  Aastrian  squadrons  and  praying  to 
the  Virgin  for  a  blessing  on  the  arms  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  he  forgets  that  the  whole  of  the 
Austrians  and  Imperialists  were  strug^ing  through 
the  morasses  with  Eugene. 
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had  prayed  to  God  oftener  on  that  day  uselessly,  directed  Cutts  to  confine  him- 
than  all  the  chaplains  of  all  the  numerous  self  to  distant  platoon  firing  so  as  to  pre- 
and  varying  bodies  serving  under  him  put  vent  the  troops  in  the  village  from  being 
together.  withdrawn,  and  then  proceeded  to  get  the 

When  the  prayers  were  over.  Marl  bo-  cavalry  under  his  own  immediate  corn- 
rough  rode  along  the  front  to  inspect  the  mand  across  the  morass, 
lines.  The  cannonade  had  already  begun,  Eugene  in  the  mean  time  had  not  been 
and  a  ball  struck  the  ground  so  close  to  more  successful  than  Cutts.  His  cavalry 
hiti^s  to  cover  him  with  the  earth,  to  the  was  broken  and  routed  ;  he  narrowly  es- 
great  alarm  of  his  staff,  until  relieved  by  caped  being  shot  by  a  Bavarian  dragoon 
his  unruffled  mien.  He  was  at  breakfast  in  an  attempt  to  rally  them,  and  he  was 
on  the  grass,  between  twelve  and  one,  so  exasperated  by  their  cowardice  that 
with  his  principal  officers,  when  an  aide-  he  shot  two  of  the  runaways  dead  with  his 
de-camp  came  spurring  up  with  tidings  own  hand.  Marlborough,  quitting  his 
that  Eugene  was  ready.  “  Now,  gentle-  own  allotted  sphere  of  action,  assisted  in 
men,  to  your  posts,”  cried  Marlborough,  rallying  Eugene’s  troops  and  re-establish- 
as  he  rose  and  mounted  his  horse.  ing  their  communication  with  his  own, 

toi  et  Dieu  tai'dera."  It  does  not  appear  which  at  length  were  ranged  on  firm 
whether  the  French  marshal  was  equally  ground  and  about  to  come  to  blows  on 
zealous  in  his  appeals  for  divine  aid,  but  equal  terms  with  the  French.  There  was 
he  certainly  exhibited  neither  the  same  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  battle  was 
alertness  nor  the  same  knowledge  of  his  going  against  him  at  all  points  ;  when  his 
profession  on  this  day.  When  morning  left  (under  Cutts)  was  repulsed  ;  his  right 
broke,  he  was  so  little  in  expectation  of  (under  Eugene)  in  disorder,  and  his  centre 
an  attack  that  he  had  dispatched  his  cavalry  struggling,  through  difficult  ground  in  the 
on  foraging  parties.  He  made  the  worst  face  of  a  powerful  artillery  and  a  numeri- 
possible  disposition  of  his  forces  ;  for  in-  cally  superior  force  in  set  array.  Eediard 
stead  of  strengthening  his  centre,  or  pre-  relates  that  Tallard,  on  being  told  that 
paring  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  streams  the  allies  were  preparing  to  pass  the 
and  morasses,  he  massed  his  best  infantry  stream,  exclaimed  :  “  If  they  have  not 
in  the  village  of  Blenheim,*  so  closely  bridges  enough,  I  will  send  them  some  ; 
that  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  thrown  let  them  pass  by  all  means  :  the  more  that 
away.  Either  from  not  being  aware  of  come,  the  more  we  shall  kill.”  His  coun- 
the  strength  of  the  village  thus  occupied,  trymen  acquit  him  of  this  absurdity,  justly 
or  desirous  to  mask  his  movements  against  observing  that  certain  mots  are  attributed 
the  centre,  Marlborough  made  Blenheim  to  person  after  person  similarly  situated, 
the  first  object  of  attack.  The  assailing  and  that  this  mot  has  been  given  to  many, 
division  was  commanded  by  Lord  Cutts,  amongst  others  to  Marshal  de  Crequi  and 
surnamed  the  Salamander  from  his  disre-  St.  Ruth.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  Marl- 
gard  of  fire,  and  the  leading  regiment  by  borough  was  permitted  to  draw  up  his 
General  Rowe,  who  did  not  ^ive  the  order  cavalry  in  two  lines  in  a  meadow  on  the 
to  fire  until  he  had  struck  his  sword  into  French  side  of  the  stream,  and  choose  his 
the  palisades.  The  men  were  exposed  to  own  time  for  the  charge  which  he  led  in  per- 
a  severe  fire  as  they  advanced,  and  the  son  about  five  in  the  evening.  The  French 
palisades  proving  too  strong  to  be  forced  cavalry  were  ten  thousand  against  eight ; 
or  broken  down,  they  were  driven  back,  they  were  posted  on  an  ascent,  and  sup¬ 
leaving  a  full  third  of  their  number,  includ-  ported  by  three  brigades  of  infantry.  They 
ing  Rowe,  his  lieutenant-colonel  and  his  had  the  advantage  at  first,  and  drove  back 
major,  killed  or  wounded  on  the  ground,  the  allies  sixty  paces,  but  on  Marlborough’s 
The  assault  was  renewed  with  various  al-  renewed  advance  they  unaccountably  lost 
ternations  of  fortune,  until  Marlborough,  heart,  recoiled,  and  fled  in  confusion,  leav- 
finding  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  best  men  ing  their  infantry  to  be  surrounded  and 
_ _ _  cut  to  pieces  : — 

*  Blenheim  is  a  corruption  of  Plintheim,  the 

name  of  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  “The  rout  b^ns,  the  Gothic  squadrons  run, 

The  battle  is  called  the  battle  of  Hochstett,  from  Compell’d  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  shun, 
a  neighboring  town  and  castle,  by  the  French  and  Thousands  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  transfix’d, 
other  continental  writers.  Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  masters  mix’d 
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Midst  heaps  of  spears  and  standards  driv’n  around. 
Lie  in  the  Danube’s  bloody  whirl-pools  drown’d.  ’  * 

Lord  Stanhope  makes  Marlborough  hur¬ 
ry  to  the  support  of  Eugene  before  the 
decisive  charge.  The  French  writers  say 
that  his  victory  was  already  declared  when 
he  learnt  the  precarious  condition  of  his 
right,  which  it  was  necessary  to  strength¬ 
en,  if  only  to  confirm  his  own  success  and 
prevent  the  exposure  of  his  flank  ;  adding 
that,  on  being  pressed  by  Marlborough 
and  hearing  the  entire  defeat  of  Tallard, 
the  Elector  and  Marsin,  w’ho  were  opi)osed 
to  Eugene,  immediately  sounded  a  retreat, 
which  was  effected  in  good  order  and 
with  small  loss.  There  remained  the  ii,- 
ooo  troops  shut  up  in  Blenheim,  the  best 
troops  of  France,  as  they  were  described 
by  Tallard,  who,  although  some  of  them 
did  their  dei’oir  bravely,  fell  short  of 
the  expectations  of  their  countrymen. 
When  the  Baron  de  Sirot,  who  commanded 
the  French  reserve  at  Rocroy,  was  told  that 
the  battle  was  lost,  he  exclaimed,  “  No, 
no ;  it  is  not  lost,  for  Sirot  and  his  com¬ 
panions  have  not  yet  fought.”  Unluckily, 
M.  de  Clerambault,  who  commanded  in 
Blenheim,  was  of  a  different  temperament. 
He  had  gone  in  the  emergency  to  ask  for 
orders,  and,  on  finding  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  a  prisoner,  he  took 
fright,  lost  his  head,  plunged  into  the 
Danube,  and  was  drowmed.  His  absence 
did  not  prevent  a  brilliant  display  of 
French  valor  on  the  part  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  one  of  whom,  M.  de  Denonville, 
the  colonel  of  a  crack  regiment,  beat  back 
the  English  and  kept  them  at  bay  till  he 
was  overi)Owered  and  compelled  to  surren¬ 
der  to  Lord  Cutts.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  centre,  without  waiting  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  troops  in  Blenheim,  Marl¬ 
borough  wrote  and  despatched  a  pencil 
note  to  the  Duchess  : — 

“  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  but  to  beg 
ou  will  give  my  duty  to  the  Queen  and  let 
now  her  army  has  had  a  glorious  victory. 
Monsieur  Tallard  and  two  other  Generals 
are  in  my  coach  ;  and  I  am  following  the 
rest  The  bearer,  my  aide-de-camp  Colonel 
Parke,  will  give  her  an  account  of  what  has 
passed.  I  shall  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  by  an¬ 
other  more  at  large.  Marlborough.” 


•  “  The  Campaign." — The  catastrophe  is  thus 
decribed  by  a  contemporary  and  rival  poet : — 
Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 

And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast. 
Into  the  Danube  they  were  shoved  by  shoals.” 
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“  This  note  "  (adds  Coxe)  “  is  preserved 
in  the  family  archives  at  Blenheim  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  memorials  which  per¬ 
haps  exists.  It  was  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  was  evidently  tom  from  a 
memorandum  book,  and  contains  on  the 
back  a  bill  of  tavern  expenses.  The  book 
may  probably  have  belonged  to  some 
commissary,  as  there  is  an  entry  rel^ive 
to  bread  furnished  to  the  troops.”  In  a 
subsequent  letter  to  the  Duchess,  Marl¬ 
borough  states  that  he  was  seventeen 
hours  on  horseback, — two  more  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  visit  of  condolence  which 
the  two  victorious  commanders  paid  to 
their  prisoner  Marshal  Tallard,  Eugene 
said,  “  I  have  not  a  squadron  or  battal¬ 
ion  which  did  not  charge  four  times  at 
least.” 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  won  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  by  adroitly  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  faulty  dispositions  of  the 
enemy.  The  French,  according  to  Lord 
Stanhoi>e,  may  be  reckoned  at  60,000, 
and  the  allies  at  62,000.  The  French  his¬ 
torians  state  that  the  troops  of  Villeroy 
were  disposed  as  Marlborough  himself 
would  have  desired.  The  whole  of  the 
left  wing,  covered  and  inclosed  by  a  small 
river  and  morasses,  was  absolutely  useless : 
it  could  neither  attack  nor  be  attacked  ; 
it  resembled  James  I.  in  his  padded  silk 
armor,  when  he  congratulated  himself 
that  nobo<ly  could  hurt  him  and  he  could 
hurt  nobody.  Besides  this  radical  defect, 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  arranged  in  the 
form  least  adapted  for  co-operation  and 
support.  Seeing  at  a  glance  that  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  French 
left,  Marlborough,  before  the  battle  began, 
drew  off  a  large  portion  of  the  forces 
originally  opjx)sed  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
outnumbering  and  overpowering  their 
right.  To  describe  the  dispositions  of  the 
two  armies  (remarks  M.  Madgett)  is  to 
announce  beforehand  that  no  triumph  was 
in  store  for  Villeroy.  A  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral,  M.  de  (lassion,  vehemently  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  :  “  All  is  lost  if  you  do 
not  change  your  order  of  battle  :  weaken 
your  left  to  strengthen  your  right ;  close 
up  your  lines  ;  a  minute  more  and  there 
will  be  no  resource  left.” 

Now,  it  is  curious  that  none  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  lay  stress  on  this  faulty  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  French  left ;  only  one  of  them 
(Gleig)  even  incidentally  alludes  to  it. 
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They  one  and  all  make  the  battle  turn  on 
the  brilliant  manoeuvres  of  the  Duke,  in¬ 
cluding  a  feint  against  the  French  left, 
which  (they  say)  induced  Villeroy  to  draw 
off  more  troops  from  his  right  and  centre 
— the  real  objects  of  attack.  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  Villeroy 
was  “  well  prepared  ”  to  receive  his  assail¬ 
ants,  and  that,  whilst  he  was  drawing  out 
his  army,  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  “  approved 
the  selection”  and  acknowledged  the 
strength  of  the  ground.  One  thing  is 
clear,  the  battle  was  won  by  superiority 
of  tactics,  by  the  concentration  of  a  su¬ 
perior  force  on  the  point,  or  successive 
points,  of  attack  ;  by  bringing  the  whole 
of  the  allied  army  effectively  into  action, 
whiLst  a  full  third  of  the  French  stood  mo¬ 
tionless  till  they  were  required  to  cover 
the  retreat.  Voltaire  states  that,  when  Vil¬ 
leroy  presented  himself  at  Court,  the  great 
King's  first  words  were:  Monsieur  le 
Mareehal,  on  riest  plus  heureux  h  noire 
dge."  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  in 
which  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis  con¬ 
trasts  most  favorably  with  the  parvenu 
Emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  or  bolder  than 
the  plan  of  operations  which  led  to  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde.  It  included  the 
crossing  of  the  Scheldt  after  a  toilsome 
march  of  fifteen  miles,  and  the  immediate 
attack  of  an  army  superior  in  numbers 
with  every  advantage  of  ground.  It  con¬ 
sequently  involved  great  risks,  which  were 
fortunately  averted  by  the  divided  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  adversaries.  The  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  the  French-Bavarian  army 
was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  grandson 
of  Louis,  a  young  jirince  unacquainted  with 
war,  who  was  expected  to  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Due  de  Vendome,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  the  age.  Unluckily 
they  differed  in  everything,  and  cordially 
disliked  each  other,  so  that  whatever  V^en- 
d6me  jiroposed,  was  either  disregarded  or 
reluctantly  and  ineffectively  carried  out 
The  allies,  commg  up  by  detachments, 
were  placed  for  a  time  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  the  English  at  Quatre  Bras, 
and  Vendome  proposed  to  attack  their 
van-guard  before  the  arrival  of  the  main 
body.  He  was  overruled,  and  when  he 
sent  an  order  to  charge  the  allied  left  be¬ 
fore  it  was  joined  by  the  rear-guard,  the 
order  was  countermanded  by  his  superior, 
under  the  pretence  that  there  was  a  non- 


existant  morass  to  pass.  “  Your  Majesty,” 
wrote  Vendome  in  his  report,  “will  be  so 
good  as  to  observe  that  this  place,  which 
was  called  impassable,  was  passed  by  the 
enemy  without  hindrance,  and  had  not 
upon  it  either  a  thicket  or  a  ditch.”  Again, 
as  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  a  large 
part  of  the  French  army  was  not  brought 
into  action  at  all ;  and  a  high  French 
authority,  Feuquiferes,  says  :  “  This  battle 
is  of  the  second  kind  of  great  actions, 
since  there  was  in  it  but  a  front  of  our 
army,  which  necessarily  attacked  a  front 
stronger  and  more  extended  tlran  ours.” 
Vendome  wished  to  renew  the  battle  the 
next  morning  and  reluctantly  consented 
to  the  retreat. 

(Beig  prefaces  an  animated  and  detailed 
account  of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  by 
remarking,  that,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  two  such  armies  had  never  been 
brought  into  the  field,  adding,  that  all  the 
chivalry  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  taken 
part  on  one  side  or  the  other.*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Stanhope,  they  were  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  each  more  than  90,000 
strong — Gleig  thinks  100,000.  The  French 
assert  that  they  were  outnumbered  by  at 
least  10,000  and  inferior  in  artillery,  but 
they  were  strongly  entrenched  behind  field¬ 
works  and  abbatis  of  trees,  so  strongly 
that  the  allied  troops  were  heard  to  mur¬ 
mur,  “  So  we  have  still  to  make  war  upon 
moles.”  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were 
opiwsed  to  Villiers  and  Boufflers.  Their 
plan  was  to  turn  the  left  and  break  through 
the  centre.  They  succeeded,  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  struggle,  and  remained  masters  of 
the  field ;  but  their  loss  very  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  their  adversaries,  being 
computed  at  not  less  than  20,000  killed 
and  wounded  against  12,000  on  the  side 
of  the  P'rench.  Villars,  whose  extravagant 
computation  was  30,000  to  6,000,  wrote 
to  Louis :  “  If  God  vouchsafes  us  the  grace 
of  losing  another  such  battle,  your  Majesty 
may  reckon  on  your  enemies  being  de¬ 
stroyed.”  Boufflers  wrote  more  modestly 
that  never  had  misfortune  been  accompa¬ 
nied  with  more  glory  :  “It  is  blood  use¬ 
fully  shed ;  it  should  count  for  much  to 
have  re-established  the  national  honor.” 
Bolingbroke’s  remark  in  his  “  Letters  on 


•  “  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Military 
Commanders.”  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig  (the 
Chaplain-General).  In  “  Lardner’s  Cabinet  En¬ 
cyclopaedia.  ” 
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History  ”  is  :  “A  deluge  of  blood  was  spilt 
to  dislodge  them,  for  we  did  no  mpre  at 
Malplaquet.” 

We  hardly  know  whether  we  ought  to 
smile  or  feel  sad  at  finding  the  condition 
of  mind  to  which  the  great  Commander 
had  been  reduced  by  his  termagant  wife 
when  he  fought  this  battle.  He  wrote  to 
her  the  day  before  : — 

“  I  can  take  pleasure  in  nothing  so  long  as 
you  continue  uneasy  and  think  me  unkind.  I 
do  assure  you,  upon  my  honor  and  salvation, 
that  the  only  reason  why  I  did  not  write  was 
that  I  am  very  sure  it  would  have  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  being  shown  to  Mrs. 
Masham.  ...  In  the  mean  time  I  can¬ 
not  hinder  saying  to  you  that  though  the 
fate  of  Europe,  if  these  armies  engage,  may 
depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  success,  yet 
your  uneasiness  gives  me  much  greater 
trouble.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle  he  added 
by  way  of  ix>stscript  : — 

“  I  am  so  tired  that  I  have  but  strength 
enough  to  tell  you  that  we  have  had  this  day 
a  very  bloody  battle  ;  the  first  part  of  the  day 
we  beat  their  foot  and  afterwards  their  horse. 
God  Almighty  be  praised  it  is  now  in  our 
power  to  have  what  peace  we  please,  and  I 
may  be  pretty  well  assured  of  never  being  in 
another  battle  ;  but  that,  nor  nothing  in  the 
world,  can  make  me  happy  if  you  are  not 
kind.” 

The  English  captain  of  the  age  who 
came  next  to  Marlborough  was  Charles 
Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough.  Indeed, 
in  military  genius,  originality  of  concep¬ 
tion,  fertility  of  resource,  and  chivalrous 
intrepidity,  this  eccentric  personage  has 
been  rarely  equalled,  never  excelled.  A 
striking  parallel  might  be  drawn  between 
him  and  the  late  Earl  of  Dundonald,  better 
known  as  Eord  Cochrane,  the  hero  of 
Basrjue  Roads,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
he  performed  greater  actions,  with  smaller 
means,  than  any  other  captain  or  com¬ 
mander  recorded  in  history.  Take,  for 
example,  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  frigate 
(the  “  Gamos  ”  )  of  thirty-two  heavy  guns 
and  319  men,  with  the  “Speedy”  of  158 
tons,  fourteen  4-pounders,  and  a  crew  of 
forty-seven,  officers  and  boys  included. 
The  frigate  was  carried  by  boarding,  a  por- 
,  tion  of  the  boarders  being  directed  to 
blacken  their  faces  and  board  by  the  head. 
“  The  greater  part  of  the  Spaniards’  crew 
(he  reports)  was  prepared  to  repel  board- 
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ers,  but  stood  for  a  few  moments,  as  it 
were,  transfixed  to  the  deck  by  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  so  many  diabolical-looking  figures 
emerging  from  the  white  smoke  of  the 
bow-guns ;  whilst  our  other  men,  who 
boarded  from  the  waist,  rushed  on  them 
from  behind  before  they  could  recover 
from  their  surprise  at  the  unexpected 
phenomenon."  .  .  .  .  “  In  this  and 

other  successes  against  odds,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  success  in  no 
slight  degree  depended  on  out-of-the-way 
devices,  which  the  enemy  not  suspecting, 
were  in  some  measure  thrown  off  their 
guard.” 

Lord  Peterborough  proceeded  on  the 
same  principle  and  obtained  the  most 
surjirising  successes  by  setting  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds  at  defiance,  by  deliberately  en¬ 
countering  apparently  desjierate  but  really 
well-considered  and  carefully-calculated 
risks.  In  dealing  with  Spaniards  he  was 
as  ready  as  Cochrane  to  turn  their  national 
peculiarities  to  good  account.  Their  su¬ 
perstitious  credulity  was  such,  that  a  few 
hours  before  the  French  army  entered 
Zaragossa,  in  1707,  and  was  actually  in 
sight,  the  people  were  persuaded  by  the 
governor  that  it  was  a  mere  apparition 
raised  by  magic,  and  the  priests  in  pro¬ 
cession  performed  the  office  of  exorcism 
from  the  walls  according  to  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  forms. 

Peterborough’s  stunning  suqirises  and 
make-believe  tactics  never  failed.  With 
twelve  hundred  men  he  undertook  to  raise 
the  siege  of  a  place,  San  Mateo,  besieged 
by  7,000.  He  sent  two  spies,  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  captured  with  a  letter  to 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  announ¬ 
cing  his  approach  at  the  head  of  a  very 
large  army ;  the  other  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  and  carry  the  same  intelligence 
under  the  guise  of  treachery.  He  could 
rely  on  their  obedience,  “  for,”  says  Dr. 
Friend,  “  my  lord  never  made  use  of  any 
Spaniards  without  getting  the  whole  family 
in  his  possession  to  be  answerable  for 
them  he  employed.”  The  Spaniard  fell 
into  the  trap,  and,  on  seeing  the  English 
outposts  advancing  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills  above  his  camp  as  he  was  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  by  the  spies,  he  at  once  raised  the 
siege  in  confusion  after  spiking  his  guns  ; 
and  thus  (says  Lord  Stanhope)  did  Peter¬ 
borough’s  twelve  hundred  men,  driving 
seven  thousand  before  them,  enter  in 
triumph  the  walls  of  San  Mateo.  He 
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followed  in  pursuit  till  he  had  only  200 
cavalry  in  a  condition  to  proceed  ;  with 
these,  after  cutting  a  detachment  to  pieces, 
he  appeared  before  Nules,  a  strongly 
walled  town  garrisoned  by  a  thousand 
armed  citizens.  He  rode  up  to  the  gate, 
after  running  the  gauntlet  of  a  fire  of 
musketry,  and  demanded  to  speak  with 
the  chief  magistrate  or  a  priest.  On  some 
priests  appearing,  he  told  them  that  he 
would  allow  only  six  minutes,  and  that 
unless  he  was  admitted  within  that  time 
he  would  bring  up  his  artillery  (having 
none),  batter  down  the  gate,  and  put  the 
whole  population  to  the  sword.  The 
town  was  instantly  surrendered  without 
a  blow. 

The  capture  of  Barcelona  was  his  mas¬ 
terpiece.  His  army  consisted  of  7,000 
men;  and  ten  times  that  number  was  re¬ 
quired  to  invest  so  large  a  place  in  form. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking 
was  almost  self-evident, when  it  struck  him 
that  the  strong  fort  or  citadel  of  Montju- 
ich,  which  commands  the  city,  might 
prove  accessible  to  a  surprise ;  the  more  so 
that  it  was  deemed  impregnable  if  assailed 
at  first.  He  accordingly  re-embarked  all 
his  heavy  guns,  and  both  publicly  and 
privately  announced  his  intention  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  siege.  One  night  when  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Ikircelona  were  celebrating  their 
expected  release  with  festivities,  he  sud¬ 
denly  presented  himself  at  the  quarters  of 
his  colleague,  the  prince  of  Darmstadt 
(with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms), 
at  the  head  of  1,200  foot  and  200  horse, 
and  told  his  Serene  Highness  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
enemy.  “  You  may  now,  if  you  please,  be 
a  judge  of  our  behavior,  and  see  whether 
iny  officers  and  soldiers  really  deserve  the 
bad  character  which  you  of  late  have  so  read¬ 
ily  imputed  to  them.”  The  Prince  immedi¬ 
ately  called  for  his  horse  and  joined  the  par¬ 
ty,  which  arrived  by  a  circuitous  route  un¬ 
perceived  before  the  fort.  As  it  was  still  two 
hours  before  daylight,  a  night  attack  was 
taken  for  granted  by  both  officers  and  men, 
when  Peterborough  explained  to  them  that 
his  plan  required  daylight,  as  its  only  chance 
of  success  depended  on  the  Spaniards 
being  tempted  into  the  outward  ditch, 
when  his  soldiers  might  leap  in  upon  them, 
drive  them  back,  and  enter  the  works  along 
with  them.  All  fell  out  as  he  anticipated ; 


the  first  attack  made  him  master  of  the 
bastion;  and  following  up  his  success  by  a 
marvellous  exertion  of  coolness,  readiness, 
and  personal  ascendancy,  he  sj>eedily  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  fort.  Barcelona  held  out 
till  intelligence  reached  him  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  an  insurrectionary  party 
within  the  walls.  He  instantly  mounted 
his  horse,  rode  up  to  one  of  the  gates  at¬ 
tended  by  some  officers,  and  demanded 
admittance.  The  guard,  frightened  or 
surprised,  admitted  him,  and  he  came  just 
in  time  to  rescue  a  beautiful  lady,  the 
Duchess  of  Popoli,  whom  he  met  flying 
with  dishevelled  hair  from  the  populace. 
The  formal  surrender  of  the  city  followed. 

Instance  upon  instance  might  be  accu¬ 
mulated  of  this  extraordinary  man’s  genius, 
energy,  versatility,  and  magnanimity ;  but 
he  marred  all  by  an  insatiable  vanity  and  an 
ungovernable  temjier.  He  offended  and  re¬ 
pelled  all  whom  he  should  have  conciliated 
and  attracted ;  the  intensity  of  his  own  self- 
love  made  him  utterly  careless  about 
wounding  the  self-love  of  others ;  and  he 
was  so  little  a  resp>ecter  of  persons  that 
the  very  king  he  came  to  serve,  and  did 
serve  so  effectually,  could  hardly  endure 
the  sight  of  him,  and  thwarted  instead  of 
forwarding  his  plans.  He  had  no  greater 
difficulties  in  the  shape  of  jealousy,  or  dila¬ 
tory  and  divided  counsels,  to  encounter 
than  Marlborough;  and  with  a  tithe  of 
Marlborough’s  temper  and  tact  he  might 
have  performed  really  great,  as  well  as 
startling  and  brilliant,  actions  in  Spain ; 
but  he  persevered  in  being  impracticable 
till  he  abandoned  the  field  of  his  exploits 
in  a  pet ;  writing  on  his  way  home  :  “  I 
have  overcome  all  my  enemies  but  lies, 
and  these  I  have  papers  enough  with  me 
to  defeat.”  To  return  with  a  grievance, 
inste.ad  of  the  clustering  honours  of  a 
conqueror  confirmed  by  royal  gratitude, 
was  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  at 
the  best  If  he  and  (General  Stanhope 
had  co  operated  like  Marlborough  and 
Eugene — and  it  was  not  Stanhope’s  fault 
that  they  did  not — the  war  of  the  Succes¬ 
sion  might  have  proved  as  unfavorable 
to  France  as  the  cainjiaigns  in  (Germany 
and  the  low  countries.* 


*  The  exploits  of  Lord  Peterborough  are  attest¬ 
ed  by  Captain  George  Carlton  and  Dr.  Friend, 
personally  present. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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AN  EPISODE  of' CONVENT  LIFE  AT  ST.  CYR. 


There  is  no  reader  to  whom  the  name 
of  St.  Cyr  is  not  familiar.  The  anecdote  of 
the  luckless  aristocrat  who,  when  before 
a  revolutionary  trilninal,  gave  his  name  as 
Monsieur  de  SL  Cyr,  may  have  fixed  it 
in  the  minds  of  many.  “We  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  ‘  monsieur  ’  here,”  said  the 
democrat  president  gruffly.  “  De  St.  Cyr,” 
replied  the  poor  ci-devant  humbly.  “  We 
admit  no  particles  of  distinction,"  returned 
the  sans-culotte  yet  more  angrily.  “  St. 
Cyr,  then,”  said  the  prisoner,  amending 
his  answer  yet  further.  “  We  don’t  want 
to  hear  anything  of  saint.s”  growled  the 
man  of  the  new  order  of  things.  “  Well, 
then.  Cyr,”  said  the  poor  aristocrat,  push¬ 
ed  to  his  last  retrenchments.  “  All  titles 
are  abolished,  and  sire  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  them,”  rejoined  the  democrat ;  and,  it 
is  to  l)e  hoped,  was  sufficiently  amused 
by  his  joke  to  allow  the  poor  wretch,  whom 
he  had  so  conclusively  proved  to  be  no¬ 
body,  to  escape  the  guillotine. 

I  But  readers  of  French  history  or  me¬ 
moirs  of  a  little  earlier  date  must  have 
other  reminiscences  of  St.  Cyr,  indissolu¬ 
bly  connecting  it  with  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  most  quintessentially  French 
figures  in  all  French  history, — Madame 
de  Maintenon. 

St.  C)T  de  Berchferes,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  days  before  the  name  Sl  Cjt  became 
so  famous  through  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France  as  to  need  no  further 
distinction,  may  be  found  so  designated  in 
the  map  of  the  Department  of  Eure-et-I^ir, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city  of 
Chartres,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  undulat¬ 
ing  plain  of  I  .a  Beauce,  or  Pays  Chartrain, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  granaries  of 
France.  A  convent  for  Benedictine  nuns 
was  founded  there  in  1156,  by  Robert,  the 
sixty-sixth  Bishop  of  Chartres.  But  the 
bishop  was  far  from  being  able  to  do  for 
his  prot%6es  what  Madame  de  Maintenon 
accomplished  for  those  which  she  subse¬ 
quently  established  there. 

Before  that  most  extraordinary  of  all 
marriages  which  made  the  widow  of  the 
buffoon  Scarron  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV., 
Madame  Scarron  had  bought  the  estate  of 
Maintenon,  which  was  afterwards  erected 
into  a  marquisate.  The  purchase  was 
made  in  1674 ;  the  marriage  took  place 


at  some  date  which  cannot  be  accurately 
fixed,  but  which  was  certainly  between 
the  30th  of  July,  1683,  and  January,  1686 ; 
and  the  marquisate  was  created  in  1688. 
The  little  town  of  Maintenon  is  the  last 
stage  on  the  great  highroad  from  Paris  to 
Chartres,  as  Versailles  is  the  first  out  of 
Paris  ;  so  that  St.  Cyr  de  Bercheres  was 
conveniently  situated  for  the  j)urjx)8e  of 
the  lady  whose  interests  were  divided, 
though  very  unequally,  between  her  hus¬ 
band’s  re.sidence  and  the  place  which 
feudally  ought  to  have  been  hers. 

That  pur|K>se  was  one  which  wa.s,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  of  .Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  past  life,  a  very  natural,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  very  laudable  one. 

Fran(,*oise  d’Aubignfi  was  born*  in  a 
prison,  and  the  first  thirty  )ears  of  her  life 
were  altogether  in  keeping  with  such  an 
entrance  on  the  world’s  stage.  The  story 
of  those  thirty  years  of  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  careers  ever  known  would  be 
well  worth  telling  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  told  to 
English  readers.  But  it  is  suffleient  for  our 
present  pur])ose  to  say,  briefly  and  general¬ 
ly,  that  they  were  years  of  difficulty,  dis¬ 
tress,  struggle,  and  exposure  to  all  sorts  of 
perils,  pitfalls,  and  temptations, — met,  con¬ 
quered,  and  left  behind  with  courage,  con¬ 
stancy,  and  undeviating  fidelity  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  highest  code  of  rectitude  and 
honor  known  to  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
destitute  Mademoiselle  d’Aubign6.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  years  that  elapsed  between 
1666,  when,  pensioned  by  the  king,  she 
saw  her  troubles  of  this  sort  at  an  end, 
to  1685,  the  most  probable  date  of  her 
wonderful  marriage  with  the  king  in  her 
fiftieth  year,  she  steered  her  course  among 
difficulties  of  another  nature  with  equal 
circumspection  and  skilful  rectitude.  M  ary 
Mitford,  in  one  of  her  recently  published 
letters,  si)eaks  of  her  as  that  odious  wo¬ 
man,  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  though 
it  is  extremely  probable, — it  may,  indeed, 
be  said  that  it  is  certain,f — that  the  clever 

•  At  Niort,  27th  Nov.,  1635. 

t  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  most  important  ma¬ 
terials  for  forming  an  estimate  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon’s  character  have  been  disclosed  since  the  let¬ 
ter  in  question  was  written. 
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letter-writer’  knew  very  imperfectly  what 
she  was  talking  about,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
admitted  that  a  more  complete  knowledge 
would  not  avail  to  induce  a  healthy  mind¬ 
ed  Englishwoman  to  alter  her  verdict. 
It  is  in  most  cases  both  unfair  and  inju¬ 
dicious  to  make  detraction  from  the  praise 
due  to  worthy  conduct  by  the  suggestion 
of  lower  motives  than  are  apparent  on  the 
surface  of  the  case.  But  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  under  the  influence  of  the 
self-accusing  piety  of  her  later  years,  tells 
us,  not  in  any  hyperbolical  tone  of  self¬ 
depreciation,  but  very  soberly,  that  in  these 
matters,  as  in  all  else  throughout  her  ex¬ 
traordinary  career,  she  was  wholly  govern¬ 
ed  by  feelings  and  aims  ....  not  such 
as  tend  to  render  virtue  amiable. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  right  that  “the  odious 
woman  ”  should  have  her  due.  She  walked 
upright  when  others, — better,  probably, 
than  she, — stumbled  and  fell ;  and  though 
as  eagerly  desirous  of  all  that  excited  the 
ambition  of  the  lowest  minded  of  the 
women  around  her  as  they  were,  she  was 
willing  to  attain  the  aim  only  by  sacrificing 
that  which  she  conceived  could  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  consistently  with  honor,  and  was  not 
willing  to  reach  it  otherwise. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
amiable  acts  of  her  life  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  St.  Cyr.  'I  he  object  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  to  save  others  situated  as  she 
herself  had  been  from  the  troubles  and 
dangers  which  she  herself  had  successfully 
escaped  from  without  any  such  aid.  It 
was  destined  exclusively  for  noble  women 
and  girls,  and  was  to  be  a  harbor,  a  refuge, 
a  place  of  education  for  such  of  the  class 
as  were  left  to  such  destitution  as  the 
foundress  had  herself  known.  It  was  the 
first  work  to  which  she  applied  the  almost 
boundless  power  that  the  king’s  fully 
declared  favor  invested  her  with.  In 
1685  the  house  of  St.  Cyr  was  founded  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  “  poor  and  noble  ” 
girls  ;  and  thenceforward,  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  the  superintendence,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  government  of  this  institution 
was  the  most  favorite  occupation  and 
object  of  her  life.  When  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  suddenly  reduced  her  from 
being  the  most  powerful  person  in  all 
France  to  the  condition  of  an  insignificant 
and  forgotten  old  woman,  she  retired  to 
her  beloved  Sl  Cyr,  to  pass  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  days  within  its  walls,  and  was 
at  last  buried  in  its  chapel. 


Madame  de  Maintenon  governed 
France  ...  in  a  great  measure ; — indi¬ 
rectly,  and  by  means  of  incessant  thousand¬ 
fold  webs  and  wires,  ever  spun  and  pulled 
in  secret  and  in  silence.  But  she  governed 
St.  Cyr  wholly  and  entirely,  and  undis- 
guisedly, — and  very  greatly  delighted  in 
doing  so.  And  the  method  of  her  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  results  of  such  government, 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  person  in  the  ix>- 
sition  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  gave 
rise  to  a  little  epi.sode,  the  story  of  which 
singularly  illustrates  the  condition  of  both 
Church  and  State  in  France  at  that  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  places  in  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  light  before  us  one  whom  posterity 
has  been  wont  to  consider  as  among  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  the  men  of  that 
epoch. 

About  the  year  1666, — the  same  year 
which  put  an  end  to  the  destitute  |)Osition 
of  the  widow  Scarron  by  a  pension  from 
the  king, — a  young  student  in  theology 
came  up  from  obscure,  far-distant  Perigord, 
to  finish  his  studies,  and  push  his  fortune 
in  Paris.  'I'hough  not  above  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  already  in  appearance  one 
of  those  {lersons, — it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  men,  and  they  who  knew  the  young 
student  in  theology  could  hardly  have 
regarded  him  as  a  mere  boy,— one  of 
those  persons  who  are  sure  to  attract  a 
second  glance  either  from  man  or  woman, 
and  who  are  recognized  even  before  that 
second  glance  as  one  of  the  vessels  of 
nature’s  finest  porcelain.  He  was  remark¬ 
ably  tall,  and  very  slenderly  made,  with 
a  pale  oval  face  and  very  delicately  cut 
features.  His  nose  was  long  and  slender, 
his  mouth  expressive  of  infinite  sweetness, 
and  specially  endowed  with  that  mobility 
of  the  curv  ing  lines  of  the  lips,  which  has 
often  been  noted  as  indicative  of  the 
faculty  of  persuasive  elotiuence.  But  the 
main  charm  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
the  face  lay  in  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
eyes.  They  were  eyes  from  which,  as  one 
who  knew  them  well  has  recorded,  “  the 
fire  of  wit  streamed  in  constant  torrents,” 
which  at  the  same  time  spoke  of  an  inner 
moral  nature  of  such  gentle  sweetness, 
that  it  irresistibly  won  affection  and  con¬ 
fidence.  This  so  richly  gifted  youth  was 
of  noble  race,  but  wholly  without  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  .  .  .  and  he  came  to  Paris  as 
a  student  in  theology.  His  name  was 
Fran^'ois  de  Salignac  de  Lamotte  Fen6- 
lon  ;  born  in  the  chateau  of  F6n41on, 
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in  P6rigord,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1651, 

It  was  a  very  singularly  constituted 
social  world,  that  Louis-Quatorze  Parisian 
world  into  which  the  young  seminarist  was 
thus  ushered  ; — a  world  so  very  dissimilar 
from  aught  that  nineteenth-century  men, 
and  specially  nineteenth-century  English¬ 
men,  have  any  experience  of,  that  it  needs 
not  only  a  considerable  amount  of  reading, 
but  a  considerable  effort  of  imagination  to 
realize  for  ourselves  any  tolerably  satisfac¬ 
tory  picture  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  that  coming  to  Paris 
was  to  the  young  provincial  like  a  second 
birth, — a  second  coming  into  the  world  1 
It  is  commonly  said  nowadays  that  Paris 
is  France  ;  but  such  was  the  case  to  a  far 
greater  degree  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Paris  was  alive  in  those 
days  with  an  intense,  if  not  with  a  healthy 
vitality.  It  was  an  active,  restless,  fevered, 
hot-house  life,  in  which  every  kind  of  can¬ 
dle  was  continually  burned  at  both  ends 
in  every  kind  of  way, — not  a  life  that 
promised  any  beneficial  or  wholesome 
development,  or  even  durability,  but  still 
intensely  living  life  while  it  lasted.  The 
rest  of  France  was  dead.  There  was  not 
a  Frenchman  in  those  days  who  did  not 
feel  that  fifty,  ay,  or  fifteen  years  of  Paris, 
was  better  than  a  cycle  of  the  existence 
of  the  provinces. 

Grievous  offences  were  punished  by  “  ex¬ 
ile”  from  Paris  and  Versailles  •  to  the 
offender’s  native  province  !  For  a  “  gover¬ 
nor  ”  to  be  sent  to  the  province  he  govern¬ 
ed, — for  a  bishop  to  be  ordered  to  betake 
himself  to  his  diocese, — this  was  a  crush¬ 
ing  blow  and  disgrace  indeed  ! 

A  second  specialty  of  that  Parisian  so¬ 
ciety,  and  one  which  it  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  for  one  of  our  time  and  clime  to 
understand  and  realize,  was  the  place  and 
space  occupied  in  that  social  world  by 
matters  theological  and  ecclesiastical.  AVe 
are  generally  apt  to  consider  the  Parisian 
world  of  the  Louis-Quatorze  age  as  rather 
a  godless  world.  And,  although  it  un¬ 
questionably  was  very  much  less  so  than 
the  I.x)uis-Quinze  age,  which  followed  it, 
it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  more  a 
reader  familiarizes  himself  with  the  records 


*  Of  course  it  U  to  be  understood  that  in  the 
remarks  in  the  text  Versailles  is  to  be  included  as 
a  part,  and  not  onlj  so,  but  taken  to  be  the  very 
core  and  apogee  of  Parisian  life. 
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of  that  life,  the  more  he  will  think  that  it 
was  such.  And  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  occupied  a  much  larger  and  more 
prominent  place  in  the  thoughts  and  talk 
and  doings  of  “  society”  than  they  do  in 
our  day  and  in  our  world.  And,  when  we 
speak  of  “  spiritual  ”  matters,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  use  the  phrase  merely 
in  the  cant  and  technical  acceptation  of 
the  term.  The  Parisian  world  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  busied  itself  largely  with 
questions  of  a  wholly  and  eminently  spirit¬ 
ual  nature.  And  yet  it  was  after  a  strange 
and  perplexing  fashion  peculiarly  its  own. 
We  understand  that  matters  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  spiritual  are  largely  in  the  ascen-* 
dant  in  the  society  at  Rome.  We  compre¬ 
hend  perfectly  why  it  should  be  so,  in 
what  sort  of  way  it  is  so,  and  what  are  the 
sort  of  consequences  arising  from  the 
fact.  But  the  specialty  we  are  speaking  of 
as  characteristic  of  French  society  at  the 
time  spoken  of,  had  little  or  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  this.  We  understand,  too,  and 
can  readily  picture  to  ourselves  that  phase 
of  English  life,  when  contemporaneously 
with  the  French  life  spoken  of, — about  the 
middle  of  that  same  seventeenth  century, 
that  is  to  say, — religious  questions,  religi¬ 
ous  life,  and  all  pertaining  thereto,  occu¬ 
pied  a  far  larger  share  of  the  national  mind 
than  they  have  ever  done  since.  But  still 
less  was  there  any  similarity  between  that 
phase  of  English  life  and  that  peculiarity 
of  the  Siecle  Louis-Quatorze  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  It  was  an  ecclesiasticism 
and  a  religionism  quite  sui  generis.  The 
finest  of  fine  ladies  took  an  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  disposal  of  vacant  benefices 
and  bishoprics.  The  discussion  of  a  new 
system  of  arranging  the  patches  on  a  fair 
face  was  mingled  with  the  plotting  of  in¬ 
trigues  for  securing  the  promotion  of  this, 
or  ruining  the  credit  of  that  pillar  of  the 
Church  ;  while  the  Church  reciprocated  in 
the  person  of  many  a  “  galant  abb6,"  who 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the 
abstrusest  of  such  points  of  female  adorn¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  Ninon  herself  co-opera¬ 
ted  largely  and  enthusiastically  to  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  many  an  abbaye  and  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one  mitred  head  !  And 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine,  as 
might  very  naturally  be  imagined,  that 
this  meddling  in  [ecclesiastical  affairs  was 
of  a  merely  worldly,  or,  at  least,  of  a 
merely  loaves  and  fishes  kind.  Most  of 
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the  women  of  the  grand  monde,  and  many 
of  the  men,  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  “making  of  their  salvation,"  as  the 
phrase  went.  And,  although  this  was 
done  mainly  after  the  fashion  and  in  the 
spirit  in  which  a  man  devotes  a  portion  of 
his  income  to  insure  his  house  against 
fire,  yet  that  practice  did  not  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  tlie  case.  Noble 
women,  many  of  whom  were  no  better, 
and  noble  men,  many  of  whom  were  very 
much  worse  than  they  should  have  been, 
did  nevertheless  take,  oddly  enough,  a 
strange  interest  in  questions  of  religious 
doctrine  and  teaching.  Perhaps  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  found 
in  the  general  awakening  of  mind  that 
was  going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  very  pro¬ 
foundly  corrupt  society.  It  was  felt  that 
there  was  something  very  portentously 
rotten  in  the  state  of  all  existing  social 
things  ;  arid  that  some  remedy,  some  re¬ 
fuge,  some  deliverance  from  the  wrath 
which  conscience  inarticulately  whispered 
must  needs  be  to  come,  was  sorely  need¬ 
ed.  Certain  it  is  that  this,  that,  and  the 
other  doctrine, —some  of  them  strange 
enough, — did  seem  to  possess  a  curious 
sort  of  fascination  for  many  men  and 
women,  whose  general  lives,  one  would 
have  thought,  lay  far  enough  out  of  the 
road  of  such  matters  in  general.  More 
than  one  brilliant  sinner’s  day  might  have 
been  found  to  be  divided  between  thoughts 
hpw  to  appear  so  killingly  before  “  ce  cher 
vicomte,"  as  not  to  fail  in  coaxing  him  out 
of  the  pistoles  lost  at  play  last  night ;  and 

“  mem.,  to  sec  Madame  de  - - ,to  induce 

her  to  use  her  influence  with  the  Cardinal 
to  get  I’Abbaye  de  some  place,  in  some 
far-off,  obscure  province,  for  the  M.l’Abbe 
de  Pellejambe  ;  item,  to  look  at  that  new 
system  d’oraison  mystique,  which  is  said 
to  be  so  unfailing  a  way  pour  faire  son 
salut !  ”  How  large  a  portion  of  English 
nineteenth  century  might  be  traversed, 
either  in  its  living  existence  or  in  its  lite¬ 
rature,  without  meeting  with  any  reference 
or  allusion  to  religious  matters  or  Church 
affairs.  What  with  the  reticence  of  the 
religious  and  the  carelessness  of  the  ir¬ 
religious,  whole  phases  of  our  society  and 
the  biographical  presentation  of  it  may 
be  travelled  over  without  coming  upon 
any  trace  of  such  subjects.  But  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  no  five  pages  of 
any  one  of  the  most  frivolous  and  mun¬ 
dane  of  the  innumerable  memoirs  of  the 
New  Seriks.— Vol.  XII.,  No.  5. 


“  grand  siicle  "  can  be  turned  over  with 
out  stumbling  upon  some  reference  to 
Church  men  or  Church  matters  1 

Thus  if  a  young  man  of  mark  and  pro¬ 
mise  came  up  to  London  now-a-days  to 
keep  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  he  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  attract  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  social  world  into 
which  he  had  come,  and  to  become  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  them,  than  if  he  had 
come  there  to  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  But  in  the  Parisian  world  of 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
case  was  very  much  the  reverse. 

And  young  Eran^ois  de  Penelon  ac¬ 
cordingly  very  speedily  attracted  no  small 
attention  among  the  Parisians.  We  are 
told  of  his  preaching,  boy  as  he  was,  to  a 
distinguished  audience,  and  winning,  as 
lk>ssuet  had  done  shortly  before  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  juvenile  performance,  golden  opinions. 
The  audience  was  perhaps  not  quite  so 
distinguished  a  one  as  that  which  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  Bossuet,  and  given  him  his  first 
certificate  of  a  merit  which  was  so  soon 
to  be  recognized  as  facile  princeps  not 
only  in  that  age,  but  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
French  Church  ;  for  that  audience  was  the 
celebrated  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet.  But  those  who  praised  young 
E6n61on’s  first  appearance  were  such  that 
the  danger  of  his  having  his  head  turned 
by  such  homage  seemed  to  an  old  Parisian 
uncle  sufficiently  imminent  to  induce  him 
to  take  steps  for  the  placing  of  his  gifted 
nephew  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
the  seminary  of  the  Sulpiciens. 

The  body  of  divines  so  called  had  then 
recently  acquired  a  considerable  amount 
of  distinction  and  influence.  St.  Sulpice, 
as  most  visitors  to  Paris  will  remember,  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
parishes  of  that  city.  And  the  “Sulpi¬ 
ciens  ”  were  at  first  merely  the  body  of 
priests  and  seminarists  who  served,  and 
were  being  prepared  to  serve,  in  that  par¬ 
ish.  But  the  ecclesiastical  circumstances 
of  the  time  had  gradually  raised  them  to 
a  more  widely  extended  renown. 

Here  is  St.  Simon’s  account  of  the  po¬ 
sition  they  held : — 

“Their  ignorance,  the  narrowness  of 
their  views,  their  deficiency  in  jKiwerful 
protectors,  and  the  absence  of  any  man  of 
distinction  of  any  sort  among  them,  led 
them  to  profess  a  blind  obedience  for 
Rome  and  all  Rome’s  maxims,  an  utter 
abhorrence  for  anything  that  at  all  looked 
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like  Jansenism,  and  a  submission  to  epis¬ 
copal  authority,  which  caused  them  to  be 
desired  in  many  dioceses.  They  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  tertium  quid,  very  useful 
to  prelates  who  equally  dreaded  to  fall 
under  the  suspicions  of  the  Court,  on  the 
score  of  doctrine,  and  to  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Jesuits,  who  rarely  failed  to 
make  themselves  absolute  masters  wher¬ 
ever  they  had  once  obtained  a  footing  ; 
or  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so, 
found  the  means  of  utterly  ruining  the 
bishop  who  resisted  them.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  the  Sulpiciens  in  a  very  short  time 
spread  themselves  very  widely. 

“There  was  not  a  man  among  them 
who  could  in  any  respect  be  compared  to 
F6n61on  for  an  instant.  So  that  he  found 
among  them  the  means  of  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  easy  superiority,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  securing  a  body  of  partisans  whose 
interest  it  would  be  to  push  his  fortunes, 
for  the  sake  of  being  in  their  time  dragged 
up  after  him.  His  piety,  which  made  it¬ 
self  everything  to  all  men,  and  his  doc¬ 
trine,  which  he  formed  on  their  doctrine, 
while  quietly  abjuring  all  soil  of  impurity 
that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  among  those  whom  he  had  left, 
the  charm  and  grace  of  his  manner,  his 
gentleness,  and  the  engaging  quality  of  his 
mind,  rendered  him  dear  to  this  new  con¬ 
gregation  ;  while  he  on  his  part  found 
among  them  what  he  had  been  long  seek¬ 
ing, — a  connection  and  body  of  friends, 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  push  him 
forward. 

“  While  waiting  his  opportunity,  he  cul¬ 
tivated  them  with  assiduity,  yet  without 
being  tempted  to  do  anything  so  narrow¬ 
ing  for  his  own  views  as  to  make  himself 
one  of  them.  He  continually  sought  to 
make  acquaintances  and  friends ;  for  his 
was  a  coquet  sort  of  mind,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  anxious  to  be  liked  and  to  please 
everybody,  from  people  in  power  down  to 
lackeys  and  laborers.  And  his  talents 
admirably  seconded  his  wishes  in  this  re¬ 
spect” 

The  allusion  to  “  those  whom  he  had 
left,”  in  the  above  passage,  refers  to  both 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  to  both  of 
which  church  parties,  according  to  St. 
Simon,  he  had  previously  sought  to  attach 
himself.  He  had,  as  that  writer  phrases 
it,  “knocked  at  all  the  doors.”  The  Je¬ 
suits,  we  are  given  to  understand,  would 
have  none  of  him.  And  he  soon  perceiv- 
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ed  that  with  the  Jansenists  he  could  only 
hope  to  share,  according  to  a  vulgar  but 
very  expressive  phrase,  far  more  kicks 
than  halfpence.  This  is  perhaps  hardly 
such  an  account  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
career  of  a  man,  whom  posterity  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  almost  a  saint  up¬ 
on  earth,  as  we  should  have  expected. 
And  accordingly  St  Simon  has  been 
accused  of  hating  Fenclon.  But  not  only- 
can  no  cause  for  any  such  hatred  be 
found  in  their  various  relations  towards 
each  other,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
careers  of  both  of  them,  when  the  death 
of  Louis  X1V^  opened  new  prospects  to 
both,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  tliey  would 
have  been  close  allies  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  had  not  the  death  of  Fenelon  put 
an  end  to  all  such  prospects.  Again,  let 
any  one  who  suspects  St.  Simon  of  un¬ 
kindly  feeling  to  Fenelon  read  the  detail¬ 
ed,  full-length,  and  admirably  drajvn  char¬ 
acter  of  the  archbishop,  which  the  me¬ 
moir  writer  gives,  when  chronicling  Fen6- 
lon’s  death.  If  anybody  wants  a  picture 
of  a  perfect  prelate,  it  may  be  found  in 
St.  Simon’s  description  of  Fcn61on’s  life 
at  Cambrai.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  writer  of  that  glowing  panegyric 
should  have  been  animated  by  undue  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  man  of  whom  he  w-as 
writing.  It  must  be  concluded,  then,  that 
St.  Simon  had  no  intention  other  than  to 
speak  the  truth  when  he  recorded  the 
foregoing  anecdotes  of  the  opening  of  the 
ambitious  young  ecclesiastic’s  career.' 
And  it  may  probably  also  be  inferred  that 
the  old  courtier  of  the  courts  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Regent  Philip,  religious  man  as  he 
was,  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  anything  that  could  tend  to  lower  the 
great  archbishop  in  the  eyes  of  after-genera¬ 
tions,  when  representing  him  as  perfectly 
ready  to  subordinate  the  tone  of  his  the¬ 
ology  to  the  exigencies  of  his  ambition. 

“  His  piety  made  itself  all  things  to  all 
men,”  and  “  he  continually  sought  to  make 
acquaintances  and  friends.”  And  assur¬ 
edly  the  catholicity  of  his  capabilities, 
tastes,  and  desires  in  that  kind  are  sig¬ 
nally  and  singularly  evidenced  by  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  he  formed  some  years  later 
than  the  time  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

In  1686  a  very  pretty  young  widow, 
named  Jeanne  Bouvier  de  la  Motte  Guyon, 
arrived  in  Paris  from  Switzerland.  Ma¬ 
dame  Guyon  was  then  in  her  thirty-eighth 
year.  Born  at  Montargis  in  1648,  she 
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was  married  at  sixteen,  by  her  father, 
Claude  Bouvier  de  la  Motte,  a  member  of 
the  magistracy,  to  M.  Jacques  (luyon,  the 
son  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  fortune  by 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  de  Briare. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  had  all  her  life 
been  of  feeble  health.  She  had  been 
twice,  in  consequence  of  it,  taken  home 
from  convents,  to  which  she  had  been 
sent  for  her  education.  She  came  home, 
however,  with  a  strong  inclination  for  an 
ascetic  life.  She  took  to  reading  the  works 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Chantal,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  become  a  nun  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation.  Her  parents,  however,  would 
not  permit  this,  and  married  her  instead, 
as  has  been  said.  After  twelve  years  of 
married  life,  she  became  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight ;  and,  after  continuing 
with  her  mother-in-law  in  provincial  ob¬ 
scurity  for  four  years  more,  she  came  in 
1680,  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  age, 
to  Paris,  with  her  head  filled  with  the  no¬ 
tion  that  (Jod  destined  her  to  some  special 
great  work  for  his  service.  Being  thus 
persuaded,  she  separated  herself  from  her 
three  children, — the  survivors  of  five, — 
and,  falling  in  with  the  Bishop  of  (ieneva, 
who  chanced  then  to  be  in  Paris,  w'as 
persuaded  by  him  that  Geneva  was  the 
place  to  which  she,  and  the  fortune  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Canal  de  Briare, 
were  called  for  the  special  service  of  (Jod  ! 
She  went,  and  spent  six  years  in  wander¬ 
ing  about  the  districts  around  Geneva; 
and  then  returned  to  Paris,  from  what  she 
called  her  mission,  in  1686.  She  had, 
during  these  three  years,  composed  several 
works  of  mystical  and  transcendental  de¬ 
votion  ;  and,  soon  after  her  return  to  Paris, 
began  to  attract  some  attention,  and  espe¬ 
cially  was  taken  up  by  some  three  or  four 
great  ladies  of  the  Court. 

About  this  time  Fenelon  and  Madame 
Guyon  fell  in  with  each  other  ;  she  very 
pretty,  full  of  talent,  eloquent,  enthusiastic, 
and  with  her  head  filled  with,  all  sorts  of 
mystic  transcendentalisms  in  the  way  of 
religion  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  found  very  far 
from  orthodox,  and  not  a  tall  unlikely  in 
that  age, — when,  if  people  needs  must  be 
religious  at  all,  it  behooved  them  to  see 
that  their  religion  was  of  exactly  the  ap¬ 
proved  pattern, — to  bring  their  owner  into 
trouble ;  and  he,  three  years  younger, 
eminently  calculated  to  charm  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear  of  any  woman  on  the  look 


out  for  “  friends,”  and  specially  bound  to 
cut  his  theologies  after  some  fashion  not 
objectionable  to  the  dispensers  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  advancement. 

A  very  strangely  assorted  pair  they  must 
have  been  !  But  a  strong  intimacy  sprang 
up  between  them  which  proved  a  life-long 
one,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
would  seem  little  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  a  young  ecclesiastic  who  was  on 
the  look  out  for  friendship  that  might  be 
useful  to  him.  It  is  true  that  Madame 
Guyon  was  at  that  time  less  obscure  than 
the  young  Perigord  priest,  and  had  already 
made  herself  acceptable  to  certain  power¬ 
ful  j)rotectors  ;  but  the  day  came  when  it 
would  have  been  eminently  expedient  for 
Pension  to  throw  over  Madame  Guyon 
and  his  friendship  for  her  in  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  and  conspicuous  manner.  But  he 
never  did  so.  It  may  be,  i)erhaps,  as  well, 
however,  to  observe  that  those  who  fancy 
that  there  is  always  one  clear  way,  and  but 
one,  in  which  an  intimacy  between  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  can  be  explain¬ 
ed,  that  according  to  all  the  testimony 
remaining  upon  the  subject,  they  would 
err  in  applying  their  theory  to  the  case  in 
question.  There  seems  to  have  existed 
no  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  contempora¬ 
ries  of  Madame  Guyon  and  Fen41on  that 
the  very  remarkable  friendship  which 
united  them  was  in  any  w'ay  discreditable 
to  the  moral  character  of  either  of  them. 

F6nelon  then  accepted  all  Madame 
Guyon’s  claims  to  special  sanctity,  special 
illumination,  and  quite  special  gifts  of 
heavenly  grace ;  and  accepted,  too,  those 
mystical  theories  which,  if  they  did  not  re¬ 
produce  all  the  extremely  objectionable 
extravagances  of  the  Spaniard  Molinos, 
yet  borrowed  from  them  quite  enough  to 
fairly  impress  upon  her  doctrine  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  modification  of  the  highly 
dangerous  system  of  quietism.  And  to¬ 
gether  with  all  this  he  accepted  also  in¬ 
troductions  to  those  enthusiasts  of  high 
rank  and  courtly  influence  of  whom 
Madame  Guyon  had  already  made  dis¬ 
ciples. 

The  principal  among  these  were  the 
Duchess  de  Bethune,  the  three  sisters,  the 
Duchesses  de  Montemort,  de  Chevreuse, 
and  de  Beauvillier,  and  Madame  de  Mor- 
stein,  the  daughter  of  the  first  of  them. 
This  little  flock  lived  a  very  retired  and 
very  united  life,  mainly  in  Paris,  coming 
to  Versailles  as  rarely  as  they  could. 
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whence  the  Comtesse  de  Guiche,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Noailles, 
who  lived  at  the  Court,  would^  escape  as 
often  as  she  could  “  to  share  this  manna,” 
as  St.  Simon,  with  quiet  ridicule,  terms  the 
teaching  of  Madame  Guyon.  Two  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  Monseigneur 
le  Due  de  Ilourgogne  w'ere  also  admitted 
to  these  heavenly  banquets ;  “  and  all 
this  passed,”  says  St.  Simon,  “with  a 
secrecy  and  a  mystery  which  imparted  an 
additional  zest  to  these  meetings.” 

Gradually  F6n61on  made  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  these  persons  his  own.  He 
became  the  “  spiritual  director  ”  of  all  of 
them,  but  under  the  guidance  and  chief¬ 
tainship  of  Madame  Guyon ;  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  in  ill-fortune  as  in  good 
fortune,  in  disgrace  as  in  favor,  all  these 
persons  remained  absolutely  devoted  to 
him. 

Very  shortly  after  the  time  of  Madame 
Guyon’s  return  to  Paris  in  1686, — in 
1689,  that  is  to  say, — the  Due  de  lieau- 
villier  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
princes.  The  appointment,  which  the 
duke  had  never  sought  nor  even  thought 
of,  was  due  wholly  to  the  king’s  own  high 
esteem  for  him.  And  the  choice  of  all 
the  preceptors  and  the  whole  household 
of  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  Uourgogne 
was  left  to  him.  The  duke,  much  at  a 
loss  where  to  find  a  proper  person  for  the 
appointment  of  preceptor  to  the  prince,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Sulpiciens,  where  he  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  confes¬ 
sor,  and  they  strongly  recommended 
F6n61on.  The  duke  had  an  interview 
with  the  young  priest,  was  charmed  w’ith 
him,  and  at  once  appointed  him. 

The  a[)pointment,  as  it  will  readily  be 
understood,  was  one  which  threw  open 
wide  the  doorway  to  the  most  brilliant 
career  that  ambition  could  wish  for. 
Fenelon  felt  all  the  importance  of  the 
position,  and  forthwith  set  himself  so 
to  gain  to  himself  the  persons  with  whom 
it  brought  him  in  contact,  as  to  make  his 
footing  and  future  progress  sure. 

The  two  sisters,  who  were  married  to 
the  Dukes  de  Chevreuse  and  Beauvillier, 
were  not  more  closely  or  affectionately 
allied  than  their  two  husbands.  The  little 
family  party  of  four  lived  in  the  greatest 
and  closest  intimacy,  and  held  themselves 
very  much  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  cour¬ 
tier-world  around  them.  And  this  little 
coterie  Ffinelon  very  soon  succeeded  in 


making  wholly  devoted  to  him.  We  hear 
of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
duchess  through  Madame  Guyon  ;  and  of 
his  being  recommended  to  the  Due  de 
Beauvillier  in  search  of  a  tutor  for  the  Due 
de  Bourgogne  by  the  Sulpiciens.  Whether 
either  of  these  introductions  led  to  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  other,  or  which  of  them 
preceded  the  other  in  point  of  time,  is  not 
very  clear.  But  it  is  rather  singular  that 
whereas  F6nf*lon  is  represented  to  have 
become  known  to  the  duchesses  through 
Madame  Guyon,  he  is  stated  to  have 
brought  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
dukes.  The  two  duchesses  and  their 
husbands  seem  to  have  lived  very  united 
and  conjugal  lives.  Byt  it  must  be  sup- 
jKJScd  apparently,  nevertheless,  that  these 
mystical  pictistic  meetings  with  Madame 
Guyon  were  kept  so  close  and  secret, 
that  the  two  dukes,  though  probably  not 
absolutely  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on, 
had  not  become  personally  acejuainted 
with  the  projihetess. 

'This  apparently  was  the  situation  of 
affairs  when  Fen61on’s  intimacy  with  the 
little  partie  carree  of  the  two  ducal  house¬ 
holds  led  to  his  acquisition  of  a  far  more 
valuable  acquaintance, — that  of  the  most 
ixjwerful  and  most  important  personage 
in  all  France,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
now  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 

“Madame  de  Maintenon  used  to  dine 
regularly  once  or  twice  a  week,”  says  St. 
Simon,  “either  at  the  Hotel  de  Chevreuse 
or  at  the  Hotel  de  Beauvillier,  en  cincpii^me 
with  the  two  dukes  and  their  two  wives. 
'They  used  to  have  the  hand-bell  on  the 
table,  so  as  not  to  have  the  servants  in 
the  room,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  unreserv¬ 
edly.  It  was  a  sort  of  little  sanctuary, 
the  inmates  of  which  had  all  the  Court  at 
their  feet ;  and  to  this  sanctuary  F6n61on 
was  after  a  while  admitted.  And  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon  his  success  was 
almost  as  great  as  it  had  been  with  the 
two  dukes.  His  wit  enchanted  her.  Very 
soon  the  Court  perceived  the  giant  steps 
the  fortunate  abbfe  was  making,  and  began 
to  pay  court  to  him.  But  the  wish  to  be 
free  and  unimpeded  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
aim  he  had  proposed  to  himself  led  him 
to  receive  such  advances  coldly.  He  was 
influenced,  too,  in  adopting  such  a  line  of 
conduct  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  the 
two  dukes  and  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whose  taste  led  them  to  prefer  a  retired 
and  very  isolat(;d  life.  These  motives 
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induced  him  to  make  a  buckler  of  his 
modesty,  and  his  duties  as  preceptor, 
against  the  advances  of  the  courtiers ; 
and  he  thus  rendered  himself  dearer  to 
the  personages  he  had  captivated,  and 
whose  affection  it  was  so  imi)ortant  to 
him  to  retain.” 

To  any  artist  in  quest  of  a  subject  for 
a  cabinet  picture  we  beg  to  commend  the 
above.  The  handsome  and  insinuating 
young  abb6  is  assiduously  and  successfully 
making  himself  agreeable.  The  noble 
hosts  and  hostesses  are  hanging  on  his 
words;  and  Scarron’s  widow,  I.ouis  XIV.’s 
wife,  cold  and  cautious  as  she  wa.s,  and 
intensely  conscious  of  her  jx)wer,  and  of 
the  interest  each  member  of  the  i)arty  had 
in  their  different  lines  and  spheres  to  pay 
court  to  her,  is  nevertheless  giving  way 
to  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  eloquence. 
Tliough  the  repast  is  over,  the  dinner  ser¬ 
vice  remains  on  the  table  ;  for  the  little 
party,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  interest  of 
their  conversation,  have  forgotten  to  tingle 
the  hand  bell,  which  stands  on  the  table ; 
and  safely  circled  by  the  rich  hangings  of 
the  small  but  cosy  room,  which  makes  the 
“  sanctuary,”  are  enjoying  to  the  utmost 
tlie  quiet  hour  stolen  from  the  blatant, 
hollow,  weary  ceremonial  of  the  grandly- 
caparisoned  mill-horse  life  which  Ix>uis 
XIV.  imposed  on  all  who  came  near  him. 

But  the  great  lady, — she,  the  greatest 
of  all,  whom  it  is  most  necessary  to  pro¬ 
pitiate, — is  not  so  ea.sily  “  made  his  own  ” 
as  those  amiable  duchesses.  She  is  no 
gentle  enthusiast,  as  they  are.  She  is 
war}’,  cool,  and  cautious,  with  no  scintil¬ 
lation  of  poetry  or  enthusiasm  in  her,  but 
an  uncommonly  large  gift  of  judgment, 
and  practical  good  ■^ense.  And  yet,  if 
anything  is  to  be  done, — anything  really 
to  the  purpose, — the  exact  length  of  this 
lady’s  foot  must  be  very  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained.  That  is  the  sure,  indeed  well- 
nigh  the  only,  road  that  leads  in  the 
direction  our  fortunate  abb6  would  fain 
travel. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  did  begin  to 
move  in  the  direction  at  least  which  he 
wished.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
died,  and  F'en61on  received  his  mitre. 

But  as  St.  Simon  tells  us,  “  for  all  the 
little  flock  which  the  new  archbishop  had 
gathered  round  him  and  made  devoted  to 
him,  Cambrai  was  a  thunder-bolt.  They 
saw  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  not 
long  for  this  world ;  and  it  was  Paris  they 


all  wanted,  and  not  Cambrai.  Paris 
would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy,  and  m  a  position  of  close  and  im¬ 
mediate  confidence  with  the  Court,  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  anybo¬ 
dy  to  count  without  him,  and  would  have 
put  him  in  a  condition  to  venture  every¬ 
thing  with  success  for  Madame  Guyon 
and  her  doctrine,  which  was  still  kept  as 
a  secret  among  them.  Their  grief,  there¬ 
fore,  was  profound  at  that  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  took  for  a  brilliant  piece 
of  good  fortune ;  and  the  Comtesse  de 
Guiche  was  so  vexed  at  it  that  she  could 
not  hide  her  tears.” 

Here  for  once,  at  all  events,  there  was 
a  sincere  nolo  episcopari.  But  of  course 
the  nolo  could  not  abbreviate  itself  into 
No.  And  Cambrai  had  to  be  accepted 
en  attendant.  So  far,  however,  was  the 
new  archbishop  from  considering  himself 
as  having  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  find  the  means  of  ruling  her 
who  ruled  everything  else  in  France. 

And  there  are  special  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  for  the  great  lady  has  already  got  a 
pet  bishop  of  her  own.  And  as  long  as 
that  was  the  case,  somehow  or  other  our 
infinitely  amiable  and  very  particularly 
clever  young  abbfi  feels  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  make  the  king’s  wife  “his  own  ” 
— absolutely  and  wholly  his  own,  as  was 
necessary  to  his  views,  and  as  he  had  so 
entirely  succeeded  in  making  others. 

Now  this  rival  near  the  throne  was 
Godet,  Bishop  of  Chartres ;  and  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  ‘had 
arisen  solely  and  naturally  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  St.  Cyr  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Chartres.  He  was  therefore  called  on 
by  his  office  to  exercise  superintendence 
over  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  i^et  founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  had  led  to  a  very  close  in¬ 
timacy  between  them.  Godet  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  attempted,  or 
wished  to  obtain,  any  influence  of  any 
sort  from  this  intimacy.  Though  the  con¬ 
ferences  between  him  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  were  close,  and  very  long,  and 
very  frequent,  they  seem  to  have  been 
occupied  solely  with  affairs  connected 
with  the  government  and  well-being  of 
the  establishment  of  St.  Cyr. 

Here  is  St.  Simon’s  account  of  this 
w’orthy  bishop : — 

“  Godet,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  was  dioce¬ 
san  of  St.  Cyr.  He  was  sole  ‘  director  ’ 
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of  the  institution.  He  was,  moreover, 
Madame  de  Maintenon’s  own  ‘  director.’ 
His  life,  his  doctrine,  his  piety,  his  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  episcopal  duties  were  all  irre¬ 
proachable.  He  very  rarely  came  to 
Paris  ;  and  showed  himself  still  more  rare¬ 
ly  at  the  Court,  and  never  for  more  than  an 
instant.  He  used  to  see  Madame  de 
Maintenon  often,  and  in  very  long  inter¬ 
views,  at  St.  Cyr ;  and,  besides,  continually 
wrote  to  her.  This,  then,  was  a  formida- 
ple  rival  to  contend  with.  Hut  solidly  es¬ 
tablished  as  he  was,  F^n61on  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  clown-like  exterior  of  the 
man.  His  long,  thin,  grimy-looking  face, 
his  mien  for  all  the  world  that  of  a  Sulpi- 
cian  curate,  his  simple  air,  led  Fenelon  to 
think  him  what  he  seemed  to  be.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  his  frequenting  no  society,  and 
having  no  connection  but  with  mere 
priests,  he  took  him  to  be  a  man  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  world,  without  talent, 
and  with  little  sense.  He  thought  that 
his  position  \vith  relation  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  due  solely  to  the  chance 
that  St.  Cyr  was  in  his  diocese,  and  that 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  oust  him 
altogether  from  her  good  graces.” 

And  for  this  purpose  it  appeared  to  him 
tliat  his  friend  Madame  Guyon  was  a  very 
fitting  instalment.  Madame  de  Mainte¬ 
non  had  clearly  shown  a  liking  for  the 
spiritualistic  talk,  which  had  made  the 
main  part  of  the  conversation  at  those 
delightful  little  dinners  at  the  hdtels  Chev- 
reuse  and  Beauvillier.  If  Madame  Guyon 
could  but  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  and  captivating  her  mind,  all  would 
be  gained !  He  had  already  spoken  of 
her  advantageously  to  the  dukes  and  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  He  now  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  them  ;  “but,”  says  St.  Simon, 
“  as  if  with  much  difficulty,  for  moments 
at  a  time,  as  a  Woman  living  wholly  in 
another  world,  whom  humility  and  the 
love  of  contemplation  and  solitude  kept 
so  much  retired,  that  she  was  very  un¬ 
willing  to  be  known.” 

The  idea  seemed  a  good  one.  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Maintenon  was  much  pleased 
with  her.  “  Her  reserve,  mingled  with 
adroit  flattery,  won  her.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  would  have  talked  to  her  on 
pietistic  subjects,  and  could  scarcely  in¬ 
duce  her  to  do  so.  She  seemed  to  yield 
only  to  the  virtue  and  charm  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon ;  and  the  latter  was  fairly 
caught  in  the  net  so  well  prepared.” 


The  next  point  was  to  obtain  admission 
for  Madame  Guyon  to  St.  Cyr.  This  was  not 
very  easy ;  but  F6n61on  accomplished  it. 
He  persuaded  Madame  de  Maintenon  to 
invite  her  there.  The  foundress  of  the 
house  got  to  like  her  more  and  more.  The 
visits  were  repeated.  She  was  asked  to  sleep 
there  ;  her  stays  there  became  longer  and 
longer.  At  last  she  w’as  an  established  in¬ 
mate  ;  then  she  began  to  make  converts  to 
her  new  doctrine.  “  And  presently  there 
came  to  be  a  little  flock  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
mates.  And  the  maxims  and  the  spiritual¬ 
istic  talk  of  these  neophytes  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  very  strange  to  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
hold  ;  and  before  long,  very'  strange  to 
Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Chartres.” 

Now  this  prelate  was  very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  sort  of  i)erson  whom  F6n61on  had 
imagined  him  to  be.  “  He  was,”  says  St. 
Simon,  “  very  learned,  and  especially  a 
profound  theologian,  and  joined  thereto 
a  considerable  degree  of  wit.” 

As  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  new  doctrine  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  institution,  he  instruct¬ 
ed  a  couple  of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  on 
whom  he  could  entirely  depend,  and  who 
were  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  pretend  to  be 
converted  to  the  new  doctrine.  The  two 
false  disciples  play'cd  their  part  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  They  simulated,  first  delight,  and 
then  profound  conviction.  Aladame 
Guyon  knew  very  well  that  they  were  in 
all  respects  two  of  the  most  imijortant  in¬ 
mates  of  the  house,  and  most  calculated, 
not  only  to  influence  the  members  gene¬ 
rally,  but  especially  to  have  weight  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  prophetess 
was  in  ecstasies.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai  and  his  little  knot  of  firm  friends 
and  disciples  were  delighted,  and  already 
began  to  think  the  victory  gained.  Godet, 
meanwhile,  held  his  peace,  received  from 
day  to  day  the  secret  report  of  his  two 
spies,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
the  new  system, — and  then  the  storm 
broke.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  terribly 
shocked,  as  well  as  astonished,  to  find  what 
sort  of  doctrine  had  quietly  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  cherished  school.  The  two 
spies  were  carefully  questioned.  They  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  notes  in  writing  which  they 
had  taken  from  day  to  day,  as  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  were  expounded  to  them.  She  also 
questioned  at  length  many  of  the  girls ;  and 
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she  gathered  clearly  enough,  both  from 
those  who  had  been  fully  admitted  to  the 
new  mysteries,  and  from  those  who  had 
been  only  partially  initiated,  “that  all  tend¬ 
ed  to  the  same  end,  and  that  both  that 
end  and  the  path  th.at  led  to  it  were  very 
extraordinary.” 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than 
we  can  now  command  to  explain  with 
accuracy  what  the  doctrines  of  quietism 
were.  Pushed  to  their  extreme,  they  led 
to  results  of  which  it  may  be  shortly  said, 
that  had  we  all  the  space  and  time  in  the 
w'orld  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give 
an  account  of  those  results  in  these  pages. 
Those  who  are  anxious  for  information 
on  this  subject  may  find  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in  I)e  PottePs 
I.ife, — French, — of  Bishop  Ricci,  of  Pis- 
toia,  whose  episcopacy  was  mainly  passed 
in  striving  to  root  out  from  the  nunneries 
of  his  diocese  the  horrible  practices  and 
belief  to  w’hich  the  quietistic  theories 
had  led.  It  is  not  to  be  for  an  instant 
imagined  that  either  Ffmelon  or  Madame 
Guyon  preached  or  contemplated  any 
such  horrors  as  these  ; — or,  indeed,  any 
practical  conduct  whatever  of  an  objec¬ 
tionable  kind.  But  Rome’s  priesthood 
has  had  experience,  and  sees  far  and  sees 
clearly  in  these  matters.  And  not  only 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  worthy  Bish¬ 
op  Godet,  but  the  “  Eagle  of  Meaux,” 
Bossuet  himself,  vigorously  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  crush  the  first  seeds  of  the  “  new 
piety.” 

Madame  Guyon  was  ignominiously  ex¬ 


pelled  from  St.  Cyr;  and,  on  failing  to 
obey  strict  injunctions  to  hold  her  peace 
and  keep  quiet,  was  shortly  afterwards 
sent  to  the  Bastille. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  asked  explana¬ 
tions  from  F6n6lon.  He  hesitated,  shuf¬ 
fled,  and  eventually  endeavored  to  hide 
everything  and  blind  Madame  de  Main¬ 
tenon  by  a  cloud  of  metaphysical  mysti¬ 
cism.  But  the  lady  was  very  angry; — 
*•  felt,  *  says  St.  Simon,  “  that  she  had  been 
led  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  ’’ — looked 
very  coldly  on  the  new  archbishop  ;  . . . . 
and  all  hope  of  future  court  favor  was  at  an 
end ! 

h'en61on,  however,  would  not  yield  an 
inch.  He  supported  the  new  doctrine ; 
wrote  a  book,  the  celebrated  “  Maximes 
des  Saints,”  in  its  defence ;  and  was  thence¬ 
forward  a  ruined  man  1  Bossuet  and 
he,  who  had  been  friends,  were  thence¬ 
forward  enemies.  The  “Maximes  des 
Saints  ”  were  condemned  at  Rome ;  and 
F'dn^lon  had  to  read,  and  did  with  exem¬ 
plary  humility  read,  the  condemnation  of 
the  book  in  his  own  cathedral ! 

A  RUINED  MAN !  For  thenceforth  he 
had  to  live  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his  own 
diocese  of  Cambrai,  in  the  cold  shade  far 
away  from  the  sunshine  of  Versailles,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  princely  revenue,  and 
a  princely  position,  and  in  the  practice 
of  every  virtue  that  could  best  become 
an  archbishop,  a  grand  seigneur,  and  a 
Christian  ;  but  a  blighted  and  ruined  man, 
because  he  might  no  more  look  upon  the 
splendor  of  the  Versailles  sun  1 
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It  may  be  said  concerning  most  of  the 
races  of  men  which  have  passed  away, 
that  our  knowledge  of  them  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  their  ordinary  lives  and  customs. 
Some  few  strongly-scored  facts  there  may 
be,  as  that  our  Briton  ancestors  w’ore 
moustaches,  and  were  so  devoted  to  art 
that  they  never  moved  about  except  in 
company  with  some  representation  of  hea¬ 
venly  or  earthly  bodies  :  but  such  facts 
give  us  only  isolated  points ;  the  Briton 
as  he  really  existed  can  never  be  revived 
to  our  apprehension.  A  conventional 
idea  of  a  Briton  may  be  published  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  it  can  be  only  a  fiction.  Let 
us  try  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  Jews, 


the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  they  were  in  their  best  days,  or  in  any 
age,  and  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves 
without  a  true  image  and  without  a  guide. 
Gifted  men,  by  joining  together  traces  of 
outline  more  or  less  marked,  and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  connecting  lines  from  their 
shrewd  guesses  or  their  vivid  dreams,  have 
sometimes  amused  us  by  revivals  of  scenes 
in  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  Coliseum,  or  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  show  that  their  witness  is  •  true. 
Nay,  to  come  nearer  home  and  nearer  our 
own  age,  is  it  not  admitted  that  we  have 
lost  beyond  recovery  the  impression  of 
what  life  in  England  was  under  the  Nor- 
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man  kings  ?  We  have  lively  perceptions, 
it  is  true,  of  Cedric  and  the  Templar  and 
the  Friar,  but  we  perceive  the  phantasms 
of  the  enchanter,  not  the  real  impress  of 
the  men  of  old.  Neither  is  it  possible, 
the  learned  say,  to  produce  now  a  true 
presentment  of  those  times ;  they  •  have 
left  little  more  than  a  rack  behind. 

If,  then,  the  generations  who  left  the 
scene  two  or  three  centuries  ago  have  be¬ 
come  so  indistinct  that  we  fail  to  recognize 
what  manner  of  men  they  were  in  their 
lives,  habits,  and  appearance,  what  chance 
have  we  of  recovering  and  becoming  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  beings  from 
whom  we  are  separated  by  tens  of  centu¬ 
ries  ?  By  the  foregoing  theorems  there  is 
no  phance  at  all, — the  attempt  would  be 
mere  vanity  and  i)resumption.  If  we 
solve  the  question  mathematically  or  logi¬ 
cally,  this  is  the  inevitable  answer.  But  it 
is  not  by  reasoning  that  we  will  arrive  at 
our  truth  ;  it  is  not  proportion  that  shall 
convict  this  paper’s  superscription  of  folly. 
An  irrepressible,  wayward  fact,  defying 
si>eculation,  inverting  axioms,  shows  it¬ 
self  ;  and  philosophers  are  confounded,  a 
new  book  is  opened,  the  extremes  of  time 
are  brought  together.  For,  as  if  in  very 
derision  of  mundane  belief,  the  oldest  race 
of  which  history  can  si)eak  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  oblivion.  Crusaders  may 
have  |)erished  for  ever — the  sons  of  Romu¬ 
lus  and  of  Cecrops  may  have  become 
dreams  and  fables  ;  but  some  of  them  who 
saw  Babel,  and  of  the  first  generations 
who  thence  inherited  the  Coptic  tongue, 
are  living  yet  on  the  tableaux  of  Egypt ! 

Was,  then,  the  prescience  of  those  pri¬ 
mitive  men  as  wonderful  as  their  work¬ 
manship  and  their  invention  ?  Did  their 
vision  pierce  through  barbarous  misty  cen¬ 
turies,  and  anticipate  the  time  when  far 
posterity  should  yearn  to  them  with 
awakening  reverence,  and  seek  for  their 
remains  as  for  hid  treasures?  It  would 
seem  that  it  did.  But  whatever  their  in¬ 
tention  may  have  been,  they  have  certain¬ 
ly  left  clear  elaborate  records  of  themselves 
as  they  were  once  to  be  seen  in  their 
worship,  processions,  ceremonies,  in  bat¬ 
tles  and  sieges,  and  in  all  the  situations  of 
domestic  life.  We  may  see  for  ourselves 
how  they  sacrificed,  with  what  weapons 
they  fought — how  they  sowed,  reai)ed, 
bought  and  sold,  slaughtered,  cooked, 
wrought  at  trades,  feasted,  danced,  gamed, 
rejoiced,  mourned,  died,  were  embalmed 


and  buried  ;  nay,  more, — we  know  exactly 
in  what  manner  they  fancied  that  their 
souls  were  disposed  of  after  death.  We 
can  study  their  features,  dresses,  imple¬ 
ments  ;  and  so  mightily  has  nature  wrought 
with  them  to  prescr\’e  the  memorials,  that 
“their  domestic  habits,  their  social  institu¬ 
tions,  their  very  modes  of  thought,  are 
disclosed  to  us, — and  so  minutely,  that  we 
know  more  of  the  men  among  whom 
Abram  dwelt  and  conversed  in  Egypt  than 
of  our  own  British  and  Saxon  ancestors.’”" 

Carving  and  inscribing  seem  to  have 
been  the  besetting  infirmity  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  desire  of  the  diminutive, 
bandy-legged,  noseless  Plantagenet  Mont¬ 
morency  Smith,  to  be  photographed,  front 
and  profile,  and  in  all  conceivable  ungrace¬ 
ful  attitudes,  in  every  city  of  Europe,  is 
not  stronger  than  was  the  inclination  of  an 
old  Memj)hite  or  Theban  to  carve  out  in 
detail,  to  paint,  or  to  describe  in  writing 
his  fomi  and  semblance,  as  on  different 
occasions  he  went  through  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  his  life.  His  processes  did  not 
admit  of  seizing  sudden  expressions  or 
effects ;  but  if  he  did  not  catch  Cynthias 
of  the  minute,  he  gave  typical  Cynthias 
and  types  of  every  class  of  human  beings 
— of  the  animals  or  things  with  which  they 
occupied  themselves,  and  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  operated.  If  the^ 
consecrated  a  temple  or  stuck  a  pig — if 
they  held  a  symposium  or  pickled  a  mum¬ 
my— if  they  danced  or  hunted,  ate  or 
fought — the  style  in  which  the  thing  was 
done  was  stamped  imperishably.  When 
the  time  comes  for  speaking  of  their 
burials  and  tombs,  reasons  will  be  given 
for  much  of  this  zeal  in  chiselling  and 
limning.  But  there  is  much  to  say,  and 
space  is  not  d  discretion,  therefore  order 
must  be  observed,  or  we  have  no  chance 
of  fulfilling  our  design.  So  we  w  ill  assign 
a  place  to  each  division  of  the  subject,  and 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  great  Pharaoh  ; 
let  us  therefore  contemplate  the  King. 

Absolute  power  as  executive — entire 
personal  submission  to  the  laws — this  was 
the  strange  combination  which  character¬ 
ized  the  office  of  a  Pharaoh.  All  the 
vigor  of  despotism  in  the  governor,  all 
possible  safeguards  for  the  governed  ;  the 
monarch  irresponsible  to  any,  and  yet  so 
thoroughly  restrained  and  advised  that  no 
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man  doubted  his  piety,  justice,  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  And  how  was  this  brought 
about  ?  Not  by  finely-spun  theories  inop¬ 
erative  in  practice  ;  not  by  intricate  con¬ 
stitutional  checks  which  in  one  age  might 
enable  the  ruler  to  set  at  naught  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  his  people,  and  in  another 
might  transfer  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  so  reduce  the  sovereign  to  a 
mere  puppet ;  not  by  the  institution  of  an 
antagonism,  according  to  which  it  was  the 
instinct  of  either  side,  governor  or  govern¬ 
ed,  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  or  prerog¬ 
atives  of  the  other ;  but  by  a  far  more  re¬ 
fined  and  yet  simple  method — simpler  in 
itself,  but  possible  for  only  a  refined,  high¬ 
ly-civilized  people.  The  nation,  in  times 
beyond  our  ken,  had  made  up  its  mind 
about  the  qualities  of  its  ruler,  and  took 
its  measures  for  securing  such  a  one  as 
should  realize  its  ideal.  The  leaders 
knew  the  fallibility  of  checks  and  con¬ 
stitutions — perhaps  they  knew  it  by  ex¬ 
perience — and  went  nearer  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  looked  for  their  security 
in  the  mind  and  disposition  and  life  of  the 
king.  Their  reejuirements  call  up  tlte 
words  of  Cowper — 

“  I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  words  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and 
whose  life. 

Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.” 

I.et  not  any  ardent  purist,  however,  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  hints  in  the  darkest  man¬ 
ner  at  competitive  examinations  :  let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  far  higher  than  simply  to  coun¬ 
ter-check  evil ;  they  aspired  to,  and  labored 
for,  positive  good.  They  specially  edu¬ 
cated  their  niler  for  his  great  career — from 
early  youth  if  they  could  ;  but,  young  or 
old,  they  would  have  him  submit  himself 
to  a  training  and  a  routine  of  life  such  as 
were  prescribed  for  no  other.  They  made 
him  comi)rehend  the  dignity  which  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  position  ;  the  (literally  in  his  case) 
divinity  which  does  hedge  a  king.  He 
could  not  be  as  other  men  were,  but  in  all 
the  acts  of  his  daily  life  he  conducted 
himself  after  a  royal  pattern,  never  forget¬ 
ting  that  he  belonged  to  the  State.  His 
toilette,  exercise,  meals  were  settled  by 
law ;  his  amusements,  both  as  tb  times 
and  kinds,  might  be  only  such  as  became 
so  distinguished  a  person,  the  very  quan¬ 


tity  of  his  wine  being  regulated  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  excess.  His  as¬ 
sociates  and  attendants  were  all  of  the  first 
families,  and  of  high  education.  These 
were  blamed  and  punished  if  their  august 
master  should  ever  allow  his  passions  to 
influence  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 
As  was  said  in  a  former  paper,*  the  king 
could  do  no  wrong,  but  his  ministers  w’ere 
held  strictly  responsible  if  any  wrong  was 
done,  it  being  held  that  impropriety  or 
injustice  could  scarcely  be  a  solitary  fail¬ 
ing,  but  a  sign  of  general  circumspection 
having  been  relaxed.  From  the  very  birth 
of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  his 
future  companions,  nurslings  of  the  same 
age  as  himself,  were  set  apart  and  trained. 

The  king  must  have  been  bred  a  priest 
or  a  soldier.  If  he  happened  to  be  the 
latter,  he  was  forced  to  become  a  priest 
on  ascending  the  throne  ;  and  his  priest¬ 
hood  was  not  a  nominal  or  ex  officio  head¬ 
ship,  but  he  had  to  study  all  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  the  services  of  the  temples, 
the  laws  and  the  moral  code  of  the  country, 
and  to  be  in  all  respects  a  capable  and 
officiating  pontiff.  On  days  of  high  cere¬ 
monial  the  king  himself  publicly  made  of¬ 
ferings  to  the  gods  ;  but  in  ordinary  routine 
he  was  only  present  at  religious  services 
during  particular  hours. 

The  viands  of  the  royal  table  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  certain  kinds  of  food.  I'he  king 
might  not  exceed  a  certain  quantity  of 
wine  ;•  he  might  not  consort  with  whomso¬ 
ever  he  would ;  neither  could  he  pass  his 
time  according  to  his  own  fancy.  Hard 
conditions  these,  one  is  apt  to  think  ;  but 
yet  if  any  npnsense  had  been  talked  about 
the  monarch  being  denied  the  freedom 
that  was  permitted  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects — if  it  had  been  said  that,  provided 
his  public  duty  was  accurately  performed, 
he  might  surely  turn  his  hours  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  to  whatever  account  he  might  choose 
— it  would  have  been  answered  that  what 
might  be  very  good  for  a  humble  Egyptian 
was  not  at  all  suitable  for  Pharaoh ;  that 
the  man  they  wanted  must  exist  for  the 
State,  not  the  State  for  him  ;  and  that  if 
he  could  not  bear  restraints  himself,  he 
was  manifestly  incompetent  to  restrain  and 
guide  a  whole  nation  !  We  do  not  find  that 
political  trouble  ever  arose  from  attempts 
of  his  Majesty  to  kick  over  the  traces ; 
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indeed  opinion  was  so  strong  and  so  invan 
able  on  the  point,  that  the  wise  and  well- 
trained  monarch  must  have  seen  the  ruin 
involved  in  such  a  course,  supposing  that 
he  wished  to  pursue  it,  which  probably  he 
did  not. 

The  secret  of  how  this  was  accomplished 
— of  how  a  mighty  and  absolute  sovereign 
could  be  induced,  without  any  apparent 
control,  to  walk  within  the  very  straitest 
limits,  and  to  merge  his  personality  in  his 
glorious  office — is  one  that  cannot  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  until  some  modem 
nation,  as  perspicacious  as  the  Egyptian 
was,  shall  comprehend  the  general  good 
as  they  understood  it,  and  exhibit  again 
the  perfection  of  government  We  do, 
however,  sometimes  get  glimpses  of  such 
finished  organization  when  highly-cultiva¬ 
ted  dispositions,  by  happy  chance,  come 
together  in  a  family  or  other  association. 
We  are  channed  by  the  devotion  Avith 
which  each  member  postpones  his  selfish 
inclinations  for  the  general  benefit,  by  the 
noiseless  accuracy  with  which  the  machi¬ 
nery  turns,  by  the  absence  of  all  visible 
moving  or  regulating  power,  and  yet  by 
the  consummate  working  of  the  Avhole. 
We  know,  nevertheless,  that  there  must  be 
a  power  somewhere,  and  that  it  is  out¬ 
wardly  invisible,  because  it  is  applied  to 
the  highest  perceptions  of  our  nature.  So, 
also,  there  was  a  power,  and  an  admirable 
one,  cementing  and  guiding  the'  powers  of 
the  State  in  Egj'pt — very  subtile,  applica¬ 
ble  only  to  the  most  generous  spirits,  but 
in  them  more  potent  than  the  sternest 
tyranny.  The  horse  that  may  be  guided 
Avith  a  silken  thread  is  alone  |>erfectly 
broken  ;  the  one  moving  straight  under 
thongs  and  iron,  and  evermore  looking 
askance  at  the  whip,  does  little  credit  to 
his  trainer.  The  government  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  was  doubtless  invented  by  the 
priests ;  the  jAower  which,  like  the  force  of 
gravity  in  nature,  kept  every  member  in 
his  place,  was  in  the  national  religion,  into 
whose  mysteries  the  monarch,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  invariably  initiated,  and  whose 
dictates  were  unquestioned  by  a  surpass¬ 
ingly  devout  people.  When  we  come  to 
discuss  their  religion,  we  shall  see  how 
hard  it  is  to  recognize  this  inward  and 
spiritual  power  in  it,  and  how  much  more 
we  have  to  learn  before  we  discover  the 
mainspring  of  their  wonderful  system. 

In  times  of  war  the  king  generally  took 
the  field,  and  commanded  the  army.  He 


often  took  the  heir  with  him  (thus  Sesos- 
tris,  while  very  young,  made  his  first  cam¬ 
paign  Avith  his  father,  and  had  his  baptkme- 
de-feti) ;  but  he  could  appoint  a  general 
to  the  chief  command  when  reasons  of 
State  should  show  that  course  to  be  advi¬ 
sable.  All  triumphs,  decrees,  and  nation¬ 
al  works  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  between  sovereign  and  people  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  so  good  that  his  fame 
and  theirs  Avere  identical ;  they  were 
satisfied  that  he  was  really  and  truly  the 
impersonation  of  the  State. 

Greek  writers  used  to  speak  of  the 
crown  as  elective  ;  but  the  monuments — 
which  now  supersede  all  other  chronicles 
— show  that  the  succession  was  hereditary, 
except  in  case  of  the  country  being  con-, 
quered,  or  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  a 
successful  rebellion.  An  election  took 
place  only  Avhen  there  was  no  heir,  male 
or  female — for  a  princess  could  inherit 
the  sceptre.  Although  frequently  the  same 
sovereign  ruled  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  these  were  always  regarded  as 
two  distinct  kingdoms.  Sometimes  each 
kingdom  had  its  own  separate  king,  and 
the  two  were  at  variance.  The  head-dress 
of  the  Upper  country  was  white,  a  high 
conical  cap  terminating  in  a  knob  at  the 
top  :  that  of  the  Lower  country  Avas  red  ; 
it  encircled  the  head  to  the  height  of  the 
poll,  and  the  back  was  prolonged  to  double 
the  height  of  the  cap.  1’he  king  who 
might  govern  both  countries  wore  both 
crowns  together,  that  of  Lower  Egypt  out¬ 
side  the  other,  and  the  comjxisite  head¬ 
dress  of  the  two  crowns  was  named  the 
pichent.  There  were  other  royal  head¬ 
dresses  according  to  the  particular  office 
which  the  king  might  be  discharging ;  but 
what  A^all  probably  be  most  astonishing 
to  an  inexperienced  reader  is,  that  he 
often  wore  a  AA-ig.  Modem  speakers, 
chancellors,  judges,  and  State  coachmen 
may  find  comfort  for  their  souls  by  a 
study  of  some  of  the  monuments — nay,  of 
the  relics ;  for  specimens  of  the  wigs  are, 
it  is  believed,  preserA’ed. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  popular 
belief  that  the  Pharaohs  were  unfeeling 
and  tyrannical,  a  belief  derived  probably 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  exodus ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  dis- 
positio/A  of  the  Pharaoh  who  would  not 
let  Israel  go  was  supematurally  vitiated. 
Some  infatuation  made  him  treacherous 
and  cmel ;  but  the  fact  that  his  heart  was 
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hardened  specially  to  make  him  act  un¬ 
worthily,  goes  to  prove  that  in  his  normal 
condition  he  would  have  been  incapable 
of  such  conduct.  .The  Pharaohs  who  knew 
not  Joseph  pursued  an  illiberal  policy  to¬ 
wards  the  children  of  Jacob,  and  the 
book  of  Moses  shows  them  in  no  very 
favorable  light ;  yet  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  personally  odious,  neither  is 
there  a  hint  of  their  government  having 
been  oppressive  or  hateful  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  And  then,  when  we  come  to  regard 
the  kings  who  did  know  and  respect 
Joseph  and  his  memory,  their  characters 
should  form  a  counter]>oise,  and  help  us 
to  an  even  judgment  of  these  celebrated 
rulers.  Joseph’s  personal  jiatron,  who  is 
more  graphically  presented  in  the  sacred 
book  than  any  obnoxious  Pharaoh,  was 
certainly  wise  and  amiable,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  for  some  generations  regarded 
Israel  with  favor.  That  Egypt  throve  as 
it  did  under  their  sway  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  kings  in 
general  ;  and  the  mourning  which  the 
people  made  for  Pharaoh  when  he  died, 
and  which  the  historians  carefully  distin¬ 
guish  from  a  formal  prescribed  manifesta¬ 
tion,  attests  the  esteem  and  veneration  in 
which  he  was  generally  held. 

If  we  pass  now  from  the  monarch,  who 
is  a  very  intelligible  figure,  to  that  which 
doubtless  contains  the  key  to  all  the 
character,  wisdom,  and  exploits  of  the 
country — namely,  the  national  religion 
— we  are  at  once  in  a  very  thick  atmos¬ 
phere,  where,  though  objects  innumerable 
present  themselves,  their  connection  and 
significance  are  difficult  to  trace.  Judged 
by  its  outward  and  vusible  signs,  this  re¬ 
ligion  can  be  described  as  only  gross 
idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  high  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  race  has  saved  them  from 
much  reproach  on  this  head  ;  writers  hardly 
ever  mention  the  worship  without  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  injurious  opinion  of  it,  or 
without  explaining  its  hidden  spirituality. 
But  the  religion  itself,  as  we  see  it,  is  so 
loosely  jointed  and  so  indefinite,  that  an 
ingenious  commentator,  starting  with  a 
plausible  idea  or  two,  may  speedily  on 
this  material  foundation  erect  a  structure 
of  types  and  metaphysics  reaching  up  to 
a  pure  theology,  lo  make  good  these 
words,  let  us  for  a  while  put  aside  the 
fancied  or  imputed  meaning,  and  say 
what  the  worship  was. 

The  gods  were  so  numerous  ^that  we 


cannot  reckon  them,  neither  can  we  say 
that  we  have  now  got,  or  that  we  shall 
ever  get,  to  the  limits  of  the  pantheon. 
Gods  crop  up  in  all  directions.  Some 
have  human  figures  and  heads  ;  some  have 
the  forms  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  rep¬ 
tiles  ;  some  are  compounded  of  heads  of 
some  of  the  above  animals  joined  to  the 
bodies  of  men  or  women,  being  monsters 
of  that  class  the  idea  of  which  made 
Horace  exclaim,  “Risum  teneatis,  amici?” 
— some  are  grotesque,  deformed,  and 
shocking.  A  pair  (male  and  female)  or 
a  trio  (parents  and  child)  of  gods  were 
adored  in  the  same  temple  ;  and  of  these, 
as  of  the  Greek  consonants,  it  is  said, 
“  Inter  se  cognati  sunt but  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  after  one  relationship  has  been  noted, 
the  same  deities,  or  others  suspiciously  like 
them,  are  found  in  other  places  with 
an  entirely  new  set  of  kinsfolk.  Prince 
Hal*  had  an  illustration  that  would  have 
suited  their  affinities,  but  he  was  innocent 
of  Egyptolog)'.  It  was  not  only  the  images 
of  animals,  however,  which  the  Egyptians 
venerated  :  live  bulls,  crocodiles,  jackals, 
beetles,  and  one  knows  not  what  besides, 
were  had  in  reverence.  The  worship  of 
what  were  called  the  great  gods,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  one  pair,  was  wellnigh  general 
on  the  Nile  ;  but  the  smaller  powers  were 
worshipped  in  certain  districts  only,  while 
in  other  districts  they  were  abominations, 
and  the  setting  up  or  putting  down  cf  one 
of  them  was  as  serious  a  matter  as  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  a  German  prince  is  in  these  days 
— it  led  sometimes  to  furious  wars  for  ideas. 

There  were  several  orders  of  gods,  but 
it  is  not  clear  to  us  how  the  orders  were 
divided — which  is  not  astonishing  when 
the  frequent  interchange  above  mentioned 
of  attributes,  symbols,  and  affinities  is 
taken  into  account.  It  is,  however,  gen¬ 
erally  received  that  the  gods,  creators  and 
sustainers,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  ele¬ 
ments,  occupied  the  highest  places  under 
various  names.  Inferior  gods  all  partook 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  these,  but 
were  inferior  in  scope  and  degree.  One 
god  named  Typho  or  Typhoon  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  spirit  of  evil.  But  of  all 
these  gods,  two — and  they  not  of  the  first 
order — are  more  celebrated  than  all  the 


♦  "Page. — A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a 
kinswoman  of  my  master’s. 

Prince  Utnry. — Even  such  kin.” — King 
Henry  IV. 
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rest,  and  were  of  unquestioned  sanctity 
from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.  The 
reader  is  already  prepared  for  the  famous 
names  Osiris  and  Isis.  The  popular  le¬ 
gend  concerning  them  is  that  there  was 
jealousy  between  Typho  and  Osiris  ;  that 
Typho,  by  a  inanceuvre  which  recalls  the 
ballad  of  the  “  Old  Oak  Chest,”  or  the 
story  of  “  The  Fisherman  and  the  Genie  ” 
in  the  “Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  en¬ 
trapped  Osiris  into  a  box,  and,  god  as  he 
was,  confined  him  in  the  heart  of  a  tree, 
whence  Isis  got  him  out  and  carried  him 
to  Buto  in  the  month  Tybi  (27th  of  De¬ 
cember  to  26th  of  January),  and  there 
concealed  him  ;  but  Typho,  whose  delight 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  a  shiny  night 
at  that  season  of  the  year  to  hunt  in  the 
marshes,  put  him  up  by  moonlight,  and 
cut  him  up  too,  to  make  sure  of  him,  into 
fourteen  pieces.*  Isis  with  great  pains 
found  thirteen  of  the  pieces  in  different 
places,  and  buried  each  where  she  found 
it ;  the  fourteenth  piece  had  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  devoured  by  fishes.  Afterwards, 
before  the  visit  of  the  patriarch  Abram, 
the  wliole  country  was  convulsed  for  years 
by  the  act  of  King  Mencheres  or  Myceri- 
nus,  who  got  the  scattered  limbs  together 
at  Abydos.  The  wars  so  occasioned 
ended  in  the  reign  of  .\cthoes  of  the  Xlth 
dynasty,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Osbum, 
is  the  true  account  concealed  under  the 
myth  that  Isis  joined  the  body  together 
once  more.  The  alarms  which  the  Pans 
and  Satyrs  felt  while  these  dreadful  adven¬ 
tures  were  proceeding  became  proverbial, 
and  gave  the  wild  terrors  the  name  of 
Panics  for  all  time.  This  high  derivation, 
from  the  immortal  gods,  of  this  nervous 
condition,  may  be  comfortable  to  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  about  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  Capel  Court  last  July.  For  their 
sakes  it  is  recorded. 

Now,  after  all  the  pains — and  they  have 
been  very  great — which  learned  men  have 
taken  to  discover  some  consistent  theology 
of  Egypt,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
whole  subject  remains  a  “muddle,”  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  Mr  Dickens’  “  Hard 
Times  ”  is  fond  of  saying ;  and  that  mud¬ 
dle  (for,  as  we  see  it,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
the  name  of  system)  cannot  be  defended 
against  the  charge  of  being  the  grossest 
and  silliest  idolatry.  Then,  as  if  the  reli¬ 
gion  were  not  of  itself  difficult  enough  to 

^  •  Osbum  says  twenty-six  pieces. 


be  understood,  it  was  further  complicated 
by  the  vanity  of  the  old  Greek  writers, 
who  set  to  work  to  show  that  the  gods  of 
Greece  w'ere,  under  other  names,  the  same 
as  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Thus  the  ^eat 
Amun  of  the  Egyptians  was  identified 
with  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  and  in  later  days  be¬ 
came  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  great  temple 
was  in  the  Oasis ;  Phthah,  a  god  whom 
the  Egyptians  represented  as  a  mummy, 
was  Vulcan  or  Hephaestus ;  Osiris  w'as 
Bacchus  ;  Anouke  was  Vesta  ;  and  so  on. 
But  these  comparisons  were  fanciful,  and 
do  not  in  the  least  assist  us  to  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian 
go<ls  as  Egyptians  regarded  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  viewed  in 
certain  of  their  phases,  some  of  the  gods 
may  be  seen  to  personify  the  powers  or 
works  of  nature.  Amun  may  be  the  sun, 
or,  in  another  view,  the  atmosphere. 
Osiris  and  Isis  may  be,  and  in  one  accep¬ 
tation  probably  are,  the  Nile  and  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  but  attempt  to  follow  up  these 
“allegories  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile” 
(which  are  not  the  same  that  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  spoke  of),  and  they  will  not  half  sat¬ 
isfy  as  to  the  character,  power,  or  nature 
of  any  deity.  For  instance,  assume  Osiris 
to  be  the  Nile,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
said  of  him  seems  to  become  clear,  the 
allegory  corresponding  for  some  distance 
with  known  natural  facts  ;  but  in  a  while 
we  find  Osiris  presiding  as  the  judge  of 
the  dead,  the  great  power  of  Amenthe  or 
the  shades  below,  and  we  are  violently 
jerked  out  of  the  pleasant  little  groove  in 
which  our  imaginations  have  begun  to 
run  at  ea.se.  There  is  nothing  consistent 
or  definite  about  any  of  these  gods ;  the 
character  of  each  is  like  a  senes  of  dis¬ 
solving  views,  continually,  as  we  regard  it, 
fading  to  indistinctness,  and  then  reap¬ 
pearing  in  new  colors  and  jiroportions. 

The  boldest  thing  that  has  been  said 
regarding  the  whole  tangled  mythology  is, 
that  the  Egjqitians  never  really  lost,  after 
the  death  of  Noah,  the  knowledge  of  one 
supreme  intelligence,  almighty,  inexhaus¬ 
tibly  good,  whom  no  man  had  seen  at  any 
time,  who  could  not  be  represented  by 
anything  made  with  hands ;  but  that  the 
jiriests  attempted  to  show  to  the  people, 
under  the  form  of  .gods.  His  attributes. 
His  creation.  His  ways  of  dealing  with 
men,  His  glory.  His  will,  h^ch  god,  then, 
being  a  jiart  or  emanation  of  the  Deity, 
whidi  might  manifest  itself  in  various 
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ways,  had  many  figures  and  descriptions 
contradictory  and  often  incompatible  when 
ascribed  to  a  distinct  being,  but  consistent 
and  intelligible  when  applied ‘to  a  quality 
or  power.  Thus  divine  love  might  be  ex¬ 
hibited  as  cherishing,  chastising,  shining 
ever  like  the  sun,  outraged,  averted,  re¬ 
turning,  delivering,  animating,  restraining. 
And  this  method  of  looking  at  the  subject 
w'ould  in  a  sort  explain  the  notion  of 
Typho,  who  was  thought  to  be  in  some 
things  not  unkind,  he  being  the  violent 
power  which  convulses  or  destroys  ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  these  convulsions  and  de¬ 
structions  are  very  awful,  and  often  con¬ 
nected  with  much  apparent  evil,  his  terri¬ 
ble  aspect  wellnigh  eclipsed  all  other  idea 
of  him,  and  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
adverse  jwwer. 

Now  this  daring  theory  cannot  be  proved 
any  more  than  the  tamer  allegorical  ex¬ 
planation.  Both  are  followed  because 
our  minds  refuse  to  accept  the  outward 
and  visible  as  the  true  religion  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  high  character  of  the 
people,  our  involuntary  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  their  wistlom  and  knowledge, 
forbid  the  acceptance  of  the  evidence  as 
complete.  We  labor  to  clear  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  people  whom  we  cannot  but 
honor,  and  in  so  doing  possibly  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  true  understanding.  When 
speculation  has  exhausted  itself,  and  the 
mind  is  giddy  with  effort,  we  are  no  nearer 
than  at  first  to  our  goal.  Time  may  yet 
help  us ;  let  us  trust  to  time. 

One  strong  argument  to  support  the 
opinion  that  the  Religion  was  not  what  it 
appears,  is  the  certainty  that  the  people, 
far  from  being  blinded  or  debased,  were 
enlightened,  as  we  have  shown,  and  civil¬ 
ized  to  an  incredible  degree.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  what  Wilkinson  has  said  of  their 
having  relinquished  the  habit  of  wearing 
arms  when  not  on  service. .  Something  was 
elevating  and  improving  them,  and  if  this 
was  not  the  religion,  what  was  it  ?  The 
rites  were  not  savage  and  cruel,  the  moral 
doctrine  was  excellent.  Old  traditions 
existed,  as  they  exist  in  most  nations  of 
any  antiquity,  concerning  human  sacrifices 
in  early  days.  A  king  named  Amosis  has 
the  credit  of  having  abolished  the  san¬ 
guinary  practice,  and  of  having  substituted 
a  waxen  image  for  the  victim.  » But  the 
religion,  as  we  know  it,  was  mild  and 
liberal — somewhat  too  liberal,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  some  writers ;  advancing  knowledge, 


however,  although  it  wholly  confirms  the 
benevolent  character,  quite  contradicts 
the  imputation  of  licentiousness. 

Animals  undoubtedly  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  but  even  the  pure 
religion  of  the  Jews  prescribed  this  ;  and 
besides  living  things,  almost  all  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  productions  of  the  country 
ajipear  before  the  shrines, — the  papyrus, 
water-melon,  lotus,  onion,  fig,  an  inter¬ 
minable  series.  Incense  was  frequently 
used,  but  it  differed  according  to  the  hour 
of  the  day :  that  used  at  sunset  in  the 
temple  of  the  sun  was  named  Kuphi,  and 
was  compounded  of  sixteen  fragrant  sub¬ 
stances. 

The  celebrated  magicians  of  Egypt  were, 
no  doubt,  priests  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
retained  in  their  own  hands  the  chief 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Either  they 
w'rought  their  wonders  and  practised  div¬ 
ination  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  metal¬ 
lurgy,  and  optics  ;  or  else  they  really  did 
enjoy,  in  their  partially  enlightened  state, 
a  degree  of  genuine  inspiration.  The  latter 
thought  supposes  no  more  than  we  know  to 
have  been  true  in  the  case  of  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor,  who,  though,  like  many  another 
sanctimonious  rascal  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  he  wanted  to  combine  the 
service  of  religion  with  the  rewards  of 
jdace  and  power  for  himself,  yet  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  receive  communications  from 
on  high.  And,  while  we  think  of  these 
matters,  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  books 
of  Moses,  intolerant  as  they  are  of  idol¬ 
atry,  and  little  reason  as  their  writer  had 
for  being  tender  with  Egypt,  do  not  any¬ 
where  denounce  the  religion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  grossly  pagan.  On  the  contrary, 
much  of  the  guilt  attaching  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  people  seems  to  spring  from  the 
implied  belief  that  they  were  sufficiently 
instnicted  to  know  that  their  conduct  was 
indefensible. 

A  loose  linen  robe  with  full  sleeves, 
secured  round  the  waist,  or  else  a  robe 
extending  from  the  waist  only  to  the  feet, 
and  suspended  by  straps  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  was  the  ordinary  dress  of  an  officiat¬ 
ing  priest.  He  wore  sandals  or  slippers 
on  his  feet.  The  chief  priest,  and  the 
king  when  he  appeared  as  a  high  priest, 
wore  a  garment  made  of  a  whole  leopard’s 
skin.  The  habits  of  the  priests  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  secure  extreme  purity  ;  and 
though  they  were  very  strict,  they  did  not 
tend  to  impoverishing  the  blood  or  de- 
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pressing  the  system,  but  were  judged  to 
be  highly  salutary.  Shaving,  ablution,  and 
great  simplicity  of  living  and  dress,  were 
most  strictly  attended  to  :  the  priests  ate 
neither  pork  nor  fish,  but  geese  were  plen¬ 
tiful  and  apparently  not  prohibited,  and 
yet  the  unhappy  clergyman  (for  clerkfi  the 
Egyptian  priests  may  very  properly  be 
called)  might  not  for  his  life  eat  goose 
wth  onions  :  beans  were  an  abomination 
— the  priest  would  not  look  at  one  if  he 
could  avoid  it.  The  restraints  which  the 
priests  prescribed  for  the  people  they  un¬ 
posed  in  a  tenfold  harsher  degree  on 
themselves.  They  obtained  and  kept  the 
respect  of  the  people,  we  are  told,  by 
their  highly  benevolent  morals,  and  by 
their  religious  lives  and  conversation. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state,  although 
there  is  not  space  to  go  at  any  length  into 
the  subject,  that  innumerable  sacred  ani¬ 
mals  were  inaihtainetl  in  great  state  in 
various  temples.  Of  these  the  bull  Apis 
was  probably  the  most  remarkable  ;  but 
different  places  had  different  fancies  in 
this  line,  some  taking  to  crocodiles,  some 
to  birds,  and  almost  all  to  the  scarab  or 
beetle  of  the  Nile.  The  real  belief  con¬ 
cerning  these  animals  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  controversy  as  tlie  intention  in  wor¬ 
shipping  the  gods.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  Apis  himself  was  considered 
divine,  or  whether  he  was  but  a  visible 
emblem  of  some  divine  being,  power,  or 
quality. 

The  belief  and  practice  which  sprang 
from  the  religion  of  whose  form  the  above 
is  a  very  feeble  outline,  will  be  best  learned 
from  what  has  to  be  said  of  Egyptians' 
lives,  and  of  Egyptians’  deaths  and  judg¬ 
ments.  Let  us  therefore  get  out  of  the 
temple  for  the  present,  and  look  at  some 
scenes  in  tlie  lives  of  the  laity.  Suppose 
we  take  a  country  gentleman  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  {temp.  Joseph  to  Moses),  a  tolerably 
well-to-do  squire.  We  find  this  person  had 
a  good  idea  of  making  himself  comfortable 
among  his  “  lands  and  beeves.”  His  house, 
gardens,  vineyards,  artificial  i)onds,  and 
comlands  were  laid  out  very  cleverly,  and 
in  a  style  more  or  less  costly,  the  larger 
mansions  having  propyla  and  obeli^s, 
like  the  temples.  To  give  a  general  idea 
of  one  of  the  houses,  a  quotation  from 
Wilkinson  is  advisable. 

“About  the  centre  of  the  wall  of  circuit,” 
he  says,  “  was  the  main  entrance,  and  two 


side  gates,  leading  to  an  open  walk  s^taded 
by  rows  of  trees.  Here  were  spacious  tanks 
of  water,  which  faced  the  door  of  the  right 
and  left  wing  of  the  house,  and  between 
them  an  avenue  led  from  the  main  entrance 
to  the  stables,  and  to  what  might  be  called 
the  centre  of  the  mansion.  After  passing 
the  outer  door  of  the  right  wing,  you  entered 
an  open  court  with  trees,  extending  quite 
round  a  nucleus  of  inner  apartments,  and 
having  a  back  entrance  communicating  with 
the  garden.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this 
court  were  six  or  more  store-rooms,  a  small 
receiving  or  waiting  room  at  two  of  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  at  the  other  end  the  staircases 
which  led  to  the  upper  story.  Both  of  the 
inner  facades  were  furnished  with  a  corridor, 
supported  on  columns,  with  similar  towers 
and  gatew.iys.  The  interior  of  this  wing 
consisted  of  twelve  rooms,  two  outer  and  one 
centre  court,  communicating  by  folding 
gates  ;  and  on  either  side  of  this  last  was  the 
main  entrance  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  to  the  staircases  leading  'to  the 
upper  story.  At  the  back  were  three  long 
rooms,  anci  a  gateway  opening  to  the  garden, 
which  contained  a  variety  of  fruit-trees,  a 
small  summer-house,  and  a  tank  of  water. 

“The  arrangement’ of  the  left  wing  was 
different  The  front  gate  led  to  an  open 
court,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
facade  of  the  building,  and  backed  by  the 
wall  of  the  inner  part  Central  and  lateral 
doors  thence  communicated  with  another 
court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  set  of 
rooms,  and  behind  it  was  a  corridor,  upon 
which  several  other  chambers  opened. 

“  This  wing  had  no  back  entrance,  and, 
standing  isolated,  the  outer  court  extended 
entirely  round  it ;  and  a  succession  of  door¬ 
ways  communicated  from  the  court  with  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  centre  of  the  house, 
where  the  rooms,  disposed  like  those  already 
described,  around  passages  and  corridors, 
served  p.artly  as  sitting  apartments  and  partly 
as  store-rooms.” 

The  proprietor  of  such  a  seat  as  the 
above  would  have  had  his  house-steward 
and  his  land-steward,  and  with  the  latter 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  principal  bu¬ 
siness  of  his  life  would  be  transacted.  We 
see  him  on  the  sculptures  as  he  appeared 
when  he  took  account  of  his  stock,  as  he 
watched  his  servants  at  seed-time,  as  he 
managed  the  irrigation,  as  they  put  in  the 
sickle  and  gathered  the  ripe  com,  as  the 
oxen  on  the  threshing-floor  trod  out  the 
grain,  and  as  the  farm-servants  stored  it 
in  the  graoaiy'.  Then  he  had  his  orchard 
■  and  vineyard  wherewith  to  amuse  himself 
when  the  humor  took  him.  There  were 
palms,  sycamores,  and  vines  to  be  tended, 
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or  theii  fruit  to  be  gathered  ;  and  one  way 
of  gathering  the  fruits  rapidly  was  to  em¬ 
ploy  monkeys  to  help  the  servants.  Jacko 
did  help,  it  is  true,  but  also  with  an  un¬ 
concealed  eye  to  the  gratification  of  num¬ 
ber  one.  There  he  is,  well  up  the  trees, 
and  in  the  very  coolest  manner  gorging 
himself,  while  the  attendants  wait  below 
and  he  leers  at  them.  The  graj)es  once 
off,  the  kids  were  turned  in  to  browse  on 
the  vines.  The  juice  of  the  grapes  was 
expressed  by  putting  them  in  a  bag,  the 
opposite  ends  of  which  being  twisted  in 
contrary  ways  by  means  of  poles,  the 
li({uor  streamed  through  into  a  vase.  The 
extended  arms  of  one  man  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  give  sufficient  length  of  lever  for  a 
pole,  and  hence  we  see  a  man  at  each 
end  of  each  pole,  putting  his  whole 
strength  into  the  squeeze,  the  bag  being 
by  this  means  wrung  to  a  most  exhaust¬ 
ing  degree ;  while  a  fifth  fellow,  with  his 
feet  against  one  pole  and  his  hands  against 
the  other,  .prevents  the  bag  from  shorten¬ 
ing.  and  throws  all  his  energy  into  a  most 
complicated  wrench,  like  that  kick  with 
which  old  Tony  Weller  finished  off  the 
shepherd.  The  wringing  of  the  bag  was 
sometimes  done  a  little  more  scientifically 
by  means  of  a  frame,  and  by  having  strong 
eyes  attached  to  the  ends  6f  the  bag,  one 
eye  being  then  fixed  to  the  post  of  the 
frame  while  the  other  moved  freely, — 
being  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  opposite 
jxist ;  the  whole  squeezing  jiarty  bent 
their  strength  on  a  lever  which  passed 
through  the  last-mentioned  eye,  and  so 
brought  down  in  a  shower  the  precious 
liquor. 

There  was  also  a  foot-press  (riiore  used 
in  Upiier  Egyiit),  where,  the  grapes  being 
duly  arranged  on  their  proper  floor,  a  lot 
of  trampers  seized  each  a  rojre  radiating 
from  a  knot  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
and,  starting  off  centrifugally  round  and 
round,  soon  mashed  the  fruit,  and  let  the 
juice  stream  through  a  sieve  or  colander 
into  a  receptacle  beneath,  from  which  it 
ran  away  into  vats.  We  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  the  different  kinds  of  wines  for 
fear  of  overrunning  our  space. 

The  beer,  of  which  mention  has  been 
before  made,  was  the  genuine  extract  of 
barley ;  but  as  the  Egyptians  had  not  the 
hop,  they  gave  a  flavor  with  lupin,  the 
skirret,  or  the  root  of  a  certain  Assyrian 
plant  not  identified.  'Fhi^  beverage  was  in 
general  use  throughout  Egypt ;  and  though 


there  may  have  been  a  smaller  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  wine-growing  than  in  the  corn 
districts,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  brew¬ 
ing  was  done  very  regularly  on  all  the 
estates.  Nevertheless,  as  in  our  day,  the 
beer  of  every  district  was  not  considered 
etjually  good,  and  the  favorite  brand  was 
that  of  Pelusium  on  the  Levant — their 
lJurton-on-Trent.  When  we  remember 
the  great  facilities  for  water-carriage  which 
existed  during  the  inundation,  it  seems 
probable  that  Pelusium  (now  Port  Said) 
may  have  driven  a  considerable  business  in 
this  commodity,  as  the  wealthy  would  take 
care  to  have  that  of  highest  reputation ; 
and  the  reputation  of  Pelusiac  beer  was 
not  confined  to  Egypt,  but  was  notorious 
in  Greece.  It  may  be  an  addition  to  our 
useful  knowledge  to  learn  that  any  unfor¬ 
tunate  person  who  may  happen  to  be 
what  Mr.  Weller  called  “overtook,”  will, 
if  he  be  drunken  with  wine,  lie  on  his  face  ; 
whereas,  if  beer  has  been  his  seducer,  he 
will  lie  on  his  back.  No-  apology  is  offer¬ 
ed  for  advancing  this  dogma  in  a  some¬ 
what  positive  manner,  as  it  proceeds  from 
no  satirist  or  profane  person,  neither  rests 
on  the  doubtful  evidence  of  a  toper  who 
had  made  trial  of  both  kinds,  but  is  the 
grave  assertion  of  Aristotle  the  philoso¬ 
pher  :  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  bow  the 
head  and  believe ;  and  we  English  are 
more  strictly  bound  to  this  humility,  as  we 
have  no  practical  knowlege  of  the  subject. 

Rut  to  return  to  our  Coptic  squire.  It 
is  not  certain  that  he  would  be  a  thrifty 
man,  always  conferring  with  his  stewards 
and  inspecting  his  fields  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that,  however  notable  he  might  be, 
he  would  not  sometimes  amuse  himself 
with  field-sports.  Whenever  it  might  be 
his  pleasure  to  hunt,  shoot,  or  fish,  there 
were  glorious  opportunities  of  having  an 
exciting  day  or  series  of  days.  'I’he  game 
was  not,  of  course,  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  a  British  sportsman,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1870,  is  at  pains  to  destroy ;  but, 
except  in  regard  to  one  or  two  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  modern  reader  is  likely  to  marvel 
more  at  the  extreme  similarity  of  the 
Egyptian  sporting  expeditions  and  adven¬ 
tures  to  our  own  than  at  any  striking  i>e- 
culiarity  in  the  sports.  And  one  may  well 
marvel,  when  the  immense  distance  of 
time  is  considered,  at  the  strong  similarities 
which  are  brought  home  to  us,  not  by 
verbal  descriptions  alone,  but  by  the  most 
spirited  sculptures,  the  che/s-d'ceuvre, 
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probably,  of  Egyptian  art,  where  some  con¬ 
ventional  restraint  which  hampered  the 
artist  in  portraying  gods  and  men  seems  to 
have  been  removed,  so  that  he  could  give 
a  loose  to  his  genius.  The  situations  of 
the  chase  are  generally  such  as  are  fami¬ 
liar  to  us — the  setting  out  of  the  hunting 
party,  the  beat,  the  find,  the  setting  on  of 
the  dogs  and  other  animals,  the  sports¬ 
men  assisting  wdth  their  bows  and  javelins, 
the  animals  turning  to  bay,  the  death,  and 
the  return  with  the  game.  There  were 
I.andseers  on  the  earth  in  those  days. 

Foxes,  wolves,  jackals,  hyenas,  and  leo¬ 
pards  were  destroyed  for  sport  or  for  their 
skins;  but  gazelles,  ibexes,  oryxes,  wild 
oxen,  deer,  wild  sheep,  hares,  and  porcu¬ 
pines,  were  hunted  for  their  flesh  as  well 
as  for  amusement.  The  ostrich  also  was 
chased  for  his  feathers,  ornaments  which 
were  highly  prized.  Hounds  ^nd  other 
dogs  were  the  principal  animals  used  in 
pursuit ;  but  mention  must  not  be  omitted 
•of  two  species  of  the  genus  fells  which,  in 
such  a  connection,  may  rather  astonish 
— one  is  the  lion,  which  was  tamed  for  a 
sporting  beast ;  the  other  the  domestic 
cat,  which  was  educated  to  be  a  retriever 
in  fowling. 

Birds,  besides  being  taken  in  snares, 
were  liable  to  be  lulled  by  a  decoy,  and 
then  knocked  down  with  sticks,  or  more 
sportingly  slain  with  darts.  1 1  is  very  clear 
how  it  was  all  done,  and  the  zest  with 
which  the  sportsmen  labored.  Fishing 
with  nets  and  baits  and  prongs  went  on  in 
the  days  of  Joseph  much  as  it  does  now. 
The  kinds  of  fish  which  were  then  caught 
may  be  seen  in  representations  to  this  day, 
as  may  also  the  kind  of  knives  with 
which  they  were  opened,  and  the  modes  of 
curing  them.  Of  fly-fishing  there  is  no 
record,  only  of  netting,  spearing,  and  ang¬ 
ling  with  ground-bait. 

There  were  two  sports  to  which  we  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  find  parallels  in  our  land 
and  day, — viz.,  hipjwpotamus-hunting,  in 
which  a  harpoon  and  reel  were  used, 
making  it,  to  that  extent,  like  whaling — 
and  crocodile-hunting.  The  Tentjntes 
are  said  to  have  been  so  bold  in  this  latter 
pursuit,  that  one  of  them  would  not  hesi- 
itate  to  swim  singly  after  a  crocodile,  jump 
on  its  back,  and  thrust  a  bar  into  its  mouth, 
which  being  used  as  a  bit,  the  gallant 
rider  made  the  crocodile  carry  him  to 
shore  !  Herodotus,  however,  tells  us  that 
the  way  to  catch  a  crocodile  in  his  time 


was  to  bait  a  hook  with  a  piece  of  pork, 
then  to  set  a  pig  screaming  on  the  bank. 
The  crocodile,  ninning  to  look  after  the 
pig,  would  observe  the  pork,  and  swallow 
it  en  passant^  whereupon  he  was  hauled 
ashore  and  blinded  with  mud,  so  that  he 
could  offer  but  little  resistance  to  his  fate. 

When  our  bucolic  Egyptian  got  home 
after  being  afield,  he  took  his  bath,  and 
was  ready  then  for  some  refreshment,  which 
was  brought  him  in  separate  dishes,  and 
served  upon  a  small  round  table  with  one 
leg,  at  which  he  sat  on  a  high  or  low 
sfool,  but  did  not  recline.  His  meal,  the 
history  of  which  may  be  read  on  the 
sculptures,  from  the  slaughter  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  the  gathering  of  the  vegetable 
or  fruit  up  to  the  moment  of  serving,  was 
tolerably  luxurious ;  and  probably  a  bill 
of  fare  might  here  be  furnished,  only  that 
meals  will  be  better  treated  of  when 
we  come  to  Entertainments, — and  before 
they  are  mentioned  something  ought  to  be 
said  of  the  tjiriving  citizen  of  an  Egyptian 
city. 

Town-houses,  when  small,  touched  each 
other,  and  formed  the  sides  of  a  narrow 
street.  Large  houses  were  detached  and 
stood  each  in  its  own  area,  with  entrance- 
doors  on  two  or  three  of  its  sides.  The 
plan  of  these  detached  houses  was  rect¬ 
angular,  and  either  the  apartments  ran 
round  three  sides  of  an  inner  (juadran- 
gle,  or  a  spacious  court  was  reserved  on 
one  side  of  the  buildings  joining  them  to 
the  boundary  wall.  Low  houses  appear 
to  have  been  the  fashion,  except  in  splen¬ 
did  Thebes,  where  Diodorus  says  the 
houses  were  four  or  five  stories  in  height. 
“  They  had  a  portico  or  porch  before  the 
front-door  (Janua),  supported  on  two  col¬ 
umns,  below  whose  capitals  were  attached 
ribbons  or  banners,  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  lived  there  being  occasionally 
painted  within,  on  the  lintel  or  imposts  of 
the  door ;  and  sometimes  the  portico  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  double  row  of  columns,  be¬ 
tween  which  stood  colossal  statues  of  the 
king. 

“  A  line  of  trees  ran  parallel  with  the 
front  of  the  house  ;  and,  to  prevent  in¬ 
juries  from  cattle  or  from  any  accident, 
the  stems  were  surrounded  by  a  low  wall, 
pierced  with  square  holes  to  admit  the 
air.  .  .  .  The  height  of  the  portico  was 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  just  exceeding 
that  of  the  cornice  of  the  door,  which  was 
only  raised  by  its  threshold  above  the  level 
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of  the  ground.”*  The  walls  of  the  recep¬ 
tion-rooms  were  raised  to  only  a  moderate 
height,  and  carried  no  roof,  but  an  awning 
was  stretched  over  them  while  the  sun 
shone,  and  a  stream  of  cool  air  was  by  ar¬ 
chitectural  arrangement  carried  through 
the  rooms.  These  rooms  were  rich  with 
columns,  and  decorated  with  banners.  The 
distribution  of  the  rooms  of  the  family  was 
various,  according  to  taste  or  need,  as  we 
are  informed  by  many  examples.  The 
doors  had  locks  and  keys — keys,  that  is, 
which  could  be  taken  out  of  the  lock — how 
early  we  know  not,  but  certainly  as  early 
as  thirteen  and  a  half  centuries  n.c. 
There  was  a  terrace  on  the  top  of  each 
house  covered  by  a  roof  on  columns. 
The  ceilings  were  beautifully  painted  as 
to  both  color  and  design  ;  and  on  Kgyp- 
tian  ceilings  at  least  800  years  older 
than  Homer  or  Romulus,  Wilkinson 
found  splendid  examples  of  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  Oreek  and 
Etruscan  patterns, — the  lotus,  the  scjuare, 
the  diamond,  the  circle,  and  above  all, 
he  says,  the  succession  of  scrolls  and 
square  within  square,  usually  called  the 
Tuscan  border.  The  basement  rooms 
were  appropriated  as  offices  and  stores, 
and  these  were  generally  covered  by  regu- 
lar  keyed  arches — Roman  arches,  as  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  them. 

Now  these  citizens  seem  to  have  been 
a  remarkably  sociable  class,  not  “  fat 
chuffs,  gorbellied  knaves,”  that  hated  the 
long-ago-mummied  men  about  town,  who 
might  in  that  day  have  described  them¬ 
selves  as  “  us  youth,”  but  liberal,  open- 
handed  fellows,  giving  of  their  abundance, 
and  unwilling  to  eat  their  morsel  alone. 
To  “see  a  few  friends”  was  clearly  a 
great  delight  to  them,  and  how  they 
entertained  their  guests  we  may  learn 
as  accurately  and  minutely  as  if  we  had 
been  present.  VVe  see  the  soberer  mag¬ 
nates  borne  to  the  door  in  their  palan¬ 
quins,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  attend¬ 
ants,  each  of  whom  carried  something 
which  his  master  might  possibly  require 
during  the  visit,  such  as  a  stool  to  alight 
by,  his  tablets,  and  so  on  ;  we  see  the  foot¬ 
man  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  servants 
within  getting  ready  water  for  the  guests’ 
feet ;  and  then  we  see  the  young  swells, 
evidently  after  time,  dashing  up  in’  their 
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curricles,  and  making  sensation  among  the 
company  already  assembled,  while  grooms 
run  to  the  horses’  heads.  And  the  water 
for  the  feet  and  hands  was  offered  in 
the  houses  of  people  of  distinction  in 
a  style  becoming  citizens  of  no  mean 
cities ;  none  of  your  delf,  none  of  your 
porcelain  even,  none  of  your  figured  glass, 
none  of  your  alabaster  or  such  common 
wares  to  wash  in,  but  golden  ewers  and 
basins  beautifully  fashioned.  After  he  had 
washed,  each  guest  was  anointed  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  with  perfumed  unguents  out  of  porce 
lain  or  alabaster  boxes,  then  he  was 
crowned  and  garlanded  with  flowers, 
and  so  made  fit  to  enter  the  reception- 
room,  where  he  found  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  seated  on  ottomans,  chairs,  stools, 
and  sofas. 

The  entertainment  began  by  an  offer  of 
wine  being  made  to  all  the  guests,  female 
and  male,  and  then,  while  dinner  was  being 
prepared,  the  said  guests  conversed  or  lis¬ 
tened  to  favorite  airs  played  on  the  haqi, 
pipe,  flute,  and  tambourine  by  professional 
musicians.  Anon  came  the  repast ;  and 
we  are  not  asked  to  sit  satisfied  with 
seeing  that  there  are  dishes,  and  plenty  of 
them — we  are  taken  through  the  slaughter¬ 
house  and  through  the  kitchen,  and  by  the 
most  minute  description  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  preparation.  There  is  to 
be  seen  the  ox,  gazelle,  oryx,  or  kid  bound 
for  slaughter,  and  the  butcher  applying  his 
fatal  knife ;  and  let  it  be  remarked  that 
these  ancient  butchers  wore  in  their  belts 
and  tied  to  their  aprons  steels  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  the  knives.  The  whole  process  of 
preparing  the  animals  for  the  table  is  then 
laid  bare,  and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
head  cook  and  his  assistants,  who  are  seen 
to  be  spitting,  mincing,  pounding,  garnish¬ 
ing,  poking  the  fires,  and  blowing  the  bel¬ 
lows  with  their  feet.  J  oints,  hors  tf  oeuvres, 
savory  meats,  were  thus  prepared,  and  not 
a  few  tasty  messes  made  with  geese  and 
other  poultry,  while  the  most  delicious 
vegetables  entered  largely  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  almost  every  dish.  Who  does 
not  call  to  mind  the  murmurs  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  at  'Faberah  ?  “  We  remember  the  fish 

which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and 
the  onions,  and  the  garlic.”  The  baking  (in  ' 
eluding  unmistakable  macaroni)  and  con¬ 
fectionery  were  intrusted  to  another  set 
of  artists,  of  whom  Pharaoh’s  ill-fated  chief 
baker  was  probably  a  director.  Everything 
35 
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is  shown  us,  down  to  the  minutest  circum¬ 
stance  ;  and  we  even  know  what  parts, 
'when  that  which  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
cooked  for  the  guests  had  been  selected, 
were  given  to  the  poor.  But  we  must  not 
loiter,  though  the  temptation  to  do  so  is 
strong. 

We  find  the  guests  (to  return  to  the  party) 
entertained  sometimes  by  sexes  separately, 
though  in  tlie  same  room,  and  sometimes 
with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  intermixed 
at  the  same  table.  T’he  table  was  general¬ 
ly,  though  not  invariably,  round  ;  and  the 
dishes  with  loaves  of  bread  were  placed 
on  it,  the  table  itself  being  removed  with 
every  course,  and  another  substituted  with 
the  next  course.  But  at  other  times  the 
table  remained  all  through  the  meal,  and 
the  viands  were  brought  in  baskets.  Wine 
was  freely  handed  about  to  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  former  even  liked  it,  and 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  thimble¬ 
ful  too  much,  as  the  unmerciful  sculptor 
has  not  scrupled  to  record.  They  not 
only  could  get  merry  and  frisky,  but  one 
youn^  lady  (and  we  feel  certain  that  not  a 
practice  of  the  girl  of  the  period,  but  a 
particular  accident,  must  have  suggested 
the  sculpture)  is  very  unwell  indeed,  as  if 
she  was  at  sea,  and  you  see  all  her  distress, 
and  the  assistance  rendered  to  her — oh 
my !  !  Of  course,  where  such  a  thing 
could  be  imagined  of  a  lady,  gentlemen 
were  not  unfrequently  elevated — /-a  x'a 
sans  dire. 

But  while  we  contemplate  their  hilarity 
and  indiscretion,  mention  must  be  made 
of  a  most  remarkable  custom  at  feasts : 
medio  de  fonte  Uporum  surgit  amari  ali- 
quid :  while  they  are  at  the  height  of  their 
enjoyment,  servants  enter  bearing  in  a 
mummy,  or  the  semblance  of  one,  and 
this  hideous  object  is  handed  round  to 
every  guest.  The  application  of  this  in¬ 
cident  rested,  of  course,  with  each  guest 
according  to  his  disposition  ;  some  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  Kalstaflf  said  he  did  old  Bardolph’s 
face — saw  in  it  a  memento  mori  to  recall 
them  to  serious  reflection ;  while  others 
looked  at  it  much  more  as  Falstaff  really 
would,  and  drew  the  moral,  “  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  The 
intention  was,  no  doubt,  to  restrain  intem¬ 
perance  and  levity. 

After  dinner,  music  and  singing  were 
resumed.  These  were  followed  by  dancing 
and  feats  of  agility  and  tumbling.  Almost 
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all  the  achievements  in  this  line  which 
amuse  us  to-day  are  to  be  seen  executed 
to  the  life  on  the  sculptures,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  mind,  when  the  lapse  of 
time  occurs  to  it  for  a  moment,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  startling.  Something  that  you  saw 
last  week,  after  it  had  been  trumi>eted  as 
the  most  astonishing  novelty,  you  may 
see  to-day  facing  you  in  a  museum  on  an 
Kg)'ptian  tableau  of  incalculable  anti(iuity. 
Magicians,  professors  of  g}-mnastics,  and 
sleight-of-hand  men  were  all  occasionally 
introduced,  the  conjuring  being,  of  course, 
a-  favorite  anmsement.  Mr.  Kenrick, 
being  for  a  moment  a  little  simple  or  a 
little  pompous,  writes  thus  of  one  of 
the  tricks:  “We  see  two  men  seated 
with  four  inverted  cups  placed  between 
them,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  game 
consists  in  guessing  beneath  which  of 
the  cups  some  object  was  concealed.” 
In  homelier  phrase,  the  noble  science  of 
thimblerig  was  understcKxl  and  jiracti-sed  ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  by  subsequent 
reference  to  Wilkinson,  who  s])eaks  less 
fastidiously,  that  this  interpretation  is  true. 
Draughts  and  dice  were  much  played  at, 
and  wrestling  and  single-stick  gave  delight 
to  some.  Buffoonery  seems  to  have  been 
appreciated  by  all. 

Occasion  was  taken  in  a  former  paper* 
to  speak  of  the  art  of  making  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  incidentally  to  mention  the 
later  opinions  concerning  the  musical  taste 
of  the  Egyptians.  But  we  did  not  say  then 
— neither  can  we  say  now — one  tithe  of 
what  it  is  desirable  to  say  on  this  subject. 
The  introduction  on  the  tableaux  of  music 
on  every  possible  occasion,  shows  how 
generally  the  science  was  apjireciated ; 
and  the  beautiful  stringed  instruments 
which  even  yet  survive,  tell  us  of  them¬ 
selves  how  devoted  the  people  were  to  the 
hearing  of  sweet  sounds.  Specimens  of  the 
instruments — as  of  most  other  things  of 
general  use  or  estimation — were  laid  up  in 
the  tombs,  where,  unseen  and  undisturbed, 
they  were  left  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit  whose  mummy,  with  its  countless 
bandages,  lay  embalmed  in  the  same  sep¬ 
ulchre.  In  one  of  these  tombs,  the  date 
of  closing  which  was  ascertained  to  be 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
a  harp  of  many  strings  w'as  discovered  in 
1823.  One  of  the  exploring  party  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  instrument,  and — let  him 
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who  may  read  it  without  emotion — the 
chords  which  had  been  motionless  and 
silent  for  upwards  of  three  thousand  years 
vibrated  to  his  touch,  and  woke  the  echoes 
of  the  tomb  with  musical  sounds  ! — 

O  wake  once  more  !  how  rude  soe’er  the  hand 
That  ventures  o’er  thy  magic  rouse  to  stray. 

O  wake  once  more  !  though  scarce  my  skill  com¬ 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  ; 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 
And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain  ; 

Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard-note  has  not  been  touched  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  !  Enchantress,  wake 
again  1  ” 

• 

From  the  few  particulars,  meagre  though 
they  be,  which  have  been  given,  it  may  be 
understood  that  a  tolerable  degree  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  a  somewhat  ostentatious  taste  ex¬ 
isted  in  Kgypt.  Just  as  wealthy  moderns 
develop  or  invent  all  manner  of  fancies, 
and  spare  no  expense  to  gratify  their  cap¬ 
rices,  so  did  opulent  Egyptians  deny  them¬ 
selves  nothing  in  the  way  of  wines,  ecjuip- 
ages,  works  of  art,  pleasure-boats,  slaves, 
animals,  trees,  &:c.  “  But  while  the  funds 

arising  from  extensive  farms  and  the  abun¬ 
dant  produce  of  a  fertile  soil  enabled  the 
rich  to  indulge  extravagant  habits,  many 
of  the  less  wealthy  envied  the  enjoyment 
of  those  luxuries  w  hich  fortune  had  denied 
to  them  ;  and,  prompted  by  vanity  and  a 
desire  of  imitation,  so  common  in  civilized 
communities,  and  so  generally  followed  by 
fatal  results,  they  pursued  a  career  which 
speedily  led  to  an  accumulation  of  debt, 
and  demanded  the  interference  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature.”*  Now  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  ordained  that  when  a  man  had  been 
so  silly  as  to  get  deeply  into  debt,  he  should 
give  his  father’s  (or,  as  Wilkinson  supposes, 
his  nearest  relation’s,  since  his  father  may 
not  yet  have  been  mummified)  mummy  in 
pledge  for  payment.  Not  to  have  redeem¬ 
ed  the  mummy  would  have  rendered  the 
debtor  infamous.  He  was  therefore  put 
under  the  strongest  obligation  to  acquit 
himself  of  the  debt,  and  generally  did 
accpiit  himself.  The  liberal  creditor,  not 
altogether  caring  to  domesticate  the  mum¬ 
my,  was  commonly  satisfied  w'ith  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tomb.  This  was  quite  enough 
to  brand  the  debtor  and  his  family  too  if 
the  account  remained  long  unpaid  ;  and 
the  penalty  being  so  awful,  it  is  suggested 


that  some  relation — say  an  uncle — would 
come  forward  and  receive  the  precious 
deposit,  to  keep  the  affair  within  the 
bounds  of  the  family.  Being  too  much 
occupied  to  follow  up  this  suggestion,  preg¬ 
nant  as  it  is,  we  hereby  unreservedly  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  the  etymologists,  by  whose  labors 
we  hope  to  see  a  remarkable  but  perplex¬ 
ing  modern  form  of  speech  clearly  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  earlier  Coptic. 

The  design  of  this  paper  being  but  to 
present  some  striking  })oints  of  Egyptian 
life,  with  a  view  of  inducing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  it,  we  pass  now  from  the  lives 
(most  meagrely  glanced  at)  of  that  ancient 
people  to  their  deaths,  or  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  connected  therewith,  premising  that 
everything  belonging  to  death  and  funerals 
was  of  immense  importance,  and  thoughts 
of,  and  preparations  (both  material  and 
moral)  for  death,  appear  to  have  occupied 
individuals  as  much  as  the  requirements  of 
their  lives.  Although  they  had  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  soul’s  separate  existence  in  a 
spiritual  world  called  Amenthe,  there  was 
nevertheless  some  strong  idea,  not  yet 
clearly  evolved,  of  communication  main¬ 
tained  between  the  soul  and  the  mummy, 
as  long  as  the  latter  should  not  be  wholly 
dissolved.  Hence  they  came  to  look  upon 
the  tomb  in  which  a  man  was  to  lie  for 
thousands  of  years  as  his  real  home,  in 
contradistinction  to  his  house,  which,  as  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  he  would  occupy 
for  some  fraction  of  a  century.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  man  of  any  means,  from  the  king 
downwards,  set  about  the  provision  of  a 
tomb  for  himself  as  soon  as  he  attained  to 
independence,  and  he  lavished  his  wealth 
in  making  his  long  home  worthy  of  him. 
He  furnished  and  he  decorated  it ;  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  painting,  all  the  arts  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  magnificence  ;  furniture,  in¬ 
struments,  utensils,  jewels,  records,  were 
stored  there  in  profusion  ;  indeed  it  is  in 
these  tombs  that  we  find  otir  most  interest¬ 
ing  relics,  as  the  harj)  above  spoken  of,  or 
the  sculptures  placed  around  the  mummy 
to  recall  familiar  scenes  and  pleasures. 

Now,  mummification  having  been,  as  we 
showed  before,*  an  art  so  important  and 
so  well  understood,  i^eople  while  in  health 
would  naturally  declare  their  wishes,  and 
make  their  provision  in  that  regard.  But 
although  every  man  ho|)ed  to  become 
some  sort  or  other  of  mummy — an  Egyp- 
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tian  being  always  considered  worth  his  salt 
— yet  it  depended  upon  his  means  in  what 
style  he  should  be  packed  for  eternity. 
Herodotus  gives  three  principal  methods, 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  admitted  of 
modiScations  according  to  price.  One 
can  hardly  realize  the  satisfaction  of  going 
into  an  embalmer’s  establishment,  and 
cruising  about  to  choose  after  what  pat¬ 
tern  one  would  “be  a  body,"  as  Mr. 
Mantilini  put  it.  But  the  quest  must 
have  had  its  fascinations.  “Genteel, 
well-cured  mummy — very  sound,  only  7 
minse  {jQio),"  would  meet  the  eye  on  one 
side,  and  seem  very  eligible  ;  but  then  the 
price  !  Well,  then,  look  at  this — “  22 
minae  {jQ(>o)  and  a  jHirfect  gem  at  the 
money.  “  Extra  natron — warranted  to  last 
10,000  years — equal  to  hrst-class  in  dura¬ 
tion — difference  in  external  materials 
only.”  Or,  if  that  does  not  satisfy,  then 
— “In  this  style,  finest  that  can  be  made, 
with  latest  improvements,  one  talent 
(;^25o).”  So,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesi¬ 
tation  and  balancing  of  exi^ense  against 
quality,  a  decision  would  be  arrived  at. 
Quack  embalmers,  of  course,  there  were, 
heading  their  advertisements  with — “  Why 
give  more  ?  ”  “  To  jicrsons  about  to 

perish.”  “  When  you  die  send  your  body 
to  us.”  “  A  perfect  cure  ;  you  last  forty 
centuries  or  your  money  returned," — and 
such  ad  captandum  snares  ;  but  it  was 
too  serious  a  matter  altogether  for  any 
discreet  person  to  chaffer  with  charlatans 
in  respect  of  it.  P'or  the  confounded  risk 
was  this :  the  spirit  would  not  be  provided 
with  another  b^y  for  3,000  years ;  and  if 
in  the  mean  time  its  old  temple  should  be 
dissolved,  what  was  to  become  of  it,  the 
spirit  aforesaid  ? 

Now  we  quite  remember  that  the  spirit 
w'as  understood  to  have  gone  to  Osiris  in 
Amenthe ;  we  have  just  said  that  it  still 
maintained  its  place  in  the  old  firm  of 
which  the  body  had  declined  into  a  sleep¬ 
ing  partner,  and  that  it  hovered  about  the 
tomb,  and  didn’t  forget  its  old  tastes  and 
habits ;  and  we  have  now  to  add  that,  in 
the  interval  between  the  decease  of  the 
old  human  body  and  its  entering  a  new 
one,  it  passed  3,000  years  in  bodies  of 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  1  How 
to  reconcile  these  destinies?  Well,  it 
can’t  be  done  at  present,  but  the  fault,  no 
doubt,  is  with  us,  who  don’t  half  under¬ 
stand  as  yet  the  things  which  have  been 
transmitt^  to  us.  The  Egyptians  were 


certainly  most  earnest  about  the  life  here¬ 
after,  and  they  were  too  shrewd  and  too 
logical  to  be  satisfied  with  2.\\y  hocus-pocus 
doctrine  on  a  subject  so  imj>ortant.  We 
must  wait  for  more  light,  remembering 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  ascribed  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  what  has  been  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  modems,  is  only  the  account  of 
the  Greeks,  who  may  have  wholly  misun¬ 
derstood  the  theology  of  the  sui>erior 
people  whom  they  professed  to  jwrtray. 
Greek  speculation  must  go  down  before 
the  monuments. 

No  sooner  had  a  member  of  a  family 
died  than  the  females  of  the  house  plas¬ 
tered  their  heads  and  faces  with  mud,  and 
rushed  into  the  streets,  striking  their  bare 
bosoms  and  uttering  mournful  cries.  They 
were  there  joined  by  relations  and  friends, 
who  all  added  their  lamentations.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  woe  which  was 
continued  with  variations  throughout  a 
period  of  seventy-two  days’" — i.e.,  while 
the  corpse  was  taken  to  the  embalmers, 
made  a  mummy  of  in  due  process,  and 
returned  impregnably  corned  to  the  wail¬ 
ing  relations.  After  this  last  event,  a  new 
set  of  ceremonies  was  proceeded  with. 
The  mummy  had  assigned  to  it  a  closet  in 
the  house,  where  it  stood  upright  against 
a  wall,  when  entirely  unoccupied.  But 
the  leisure  of  a  young  mummy  was  but 
scanty,  there  being  innumerable  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  domestic  meetings  at  which  it 
was  reejuired  to  attend.  A  small  sledge 
was  used  for  moving  it  about  Irom  cham¬ 
ber  to  chamber.  It  was  taken  out  of  its 
closet  and  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment ; 
it  was  embraced  and  mourned  over  ;  liba¬ 
tions,  incense,  and  offerings  of  vegetables 
were  presented  to  the  gods  on  its  behalf ; 
liturgies  were  recited  by  priests.  It  some¬ 
times  even  happened  that  the  mummy 
W’as  placed  at  table,  as  if  friends  desired 
to  enjoy  its  society. 

For  an  indefinite  i)eriod,  ranging  from 
a  few  weeks  to  a  year,  the  mummy  was  an 
inmate  of  the  house  ;  but  sooner  or  later 
arrived  the  time  when  it  had  to  be  dei>os- 
ited  in  the  tomb,  and  then  there  was 
somediing  like  a  stir.  Not  only  are  the 
funeral  processions  described,  but  sev¬ 
eral  have  been  depicted  in  ail  their 

•  See  the  account  of  the  mourning  for  Jacob  : 

“  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him  ;  for  so  are 
fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are  embalmed: 
and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  threescore  and 
ten  days." — Gen.  L  3. 
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details.  The  magnificence  with  which 
people  of  rank  were  borne  to  the  grave 
could  not  be  exceeded. 

“  First  came  several  servants  carrying 
tables  laden  with  fruit,  cakes,  flowers,  vases 
of  ointment,  wine  and  other  liquids,  with 
three  young  geese  and  a  calf  for  sacrifice, 
chairs  and  wooden  tablets,  napkins,  and 
other  things.  Then  others  bringing  the 
small  closets  in  which  the  mummy  of  the 
deceased  and  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
kept,  while  receiving  the  funeral  liturgies 
previous  to  burial,  and  which  sometimes 
contained  the  images  of  the  gods.  They 
also  carried  daggers,  bows,  sandals,  and 
fans,  each  man  having  a  kerchief  or  napkin 
on  his  shoulder.  Next  came  a  table  of 
offerings,  fauteuils,  boxes,  and  a  chariot ; 
and  then  the  charioteer  with  a  pair  of  horses 
yoked  in  another  car,  which  he  drove  as  he 
followed  on  foot,  in  token  of  respect  to  his 
late  master.  After  these  were  men  carrying 

fold  vases  on  a  table,  with  other  offerings, 
oxes,  and  a  large  case  upon  a  sledge  borne 
on  poles  by  four  men,  superintended  by  two 
functionaries  of  the  priestly  order ;  then 
others  bearing  small  images  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  arms,  fans,  the  sceptres,  signets,  col¬ 
lars,  necklaces,  and  other  things  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  king,  in  whose  service 
he  held  an  important  office.  To  these  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  bearers  of  a  sacred  boat,  and  the 
mysterious  eye  of  Osiris  as  God  of  Stability, 
so  common  on  funereal  monuments — the 
same  which  was  placed  over  the  incision  in 
the  side  of  the  body  when  embalmed,  was 
the  emblem  of  Egypt,  and  was  frequently 
used  as  a  sort  of  amulet,  and  deposited  in 
the  tombs.  Others  carried  tlie  well-known 
small  images  of  blue  pottery,  representing 
the  deceased  under  the  form  of  Osiris,  and 
the  bird  emblematic  of  the  soul.  Following 
these  were  seven  or  more  men  bearing  upon 
staves  or  wooden  yokes  cases  filled  with 
flowers,  and  bottles  for  libation  ;  and  then 
seven  or  eight  women,  having  their  heads 
bound  with  fillets,  beating  their  breasts, 
throwing  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  uttering 
doleful  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  praises  of  his  virtues . 

Next  came  the  hearse,  placed  in  the  conse¬ 
crated  boat  upon  a  sMge,  drawn  by  four 
oxen  and  by  seven  men,  under  the  direction 
of  a  superintendent,  who  regulated  the 
march  of  the  procession.  A  high  function¬ 
ary  of  the  priestly  order  walked  close  to  the 
boat,  in  which  the  chief  mourners,  the  near¬ 
est  female  relations  of  the  deceased,  stood  or 
sat  at  either  end  of  the  sarcophagus ;  and 
sometimes  his  widow,  holding  a  child  in  her 
arms,  united  her  lamentations  with  prayers 
for  her  tender  offspring,  who  added  its  trib¬ 
ute  of  sorrow  to  that  of  its  afflicted  mother.’"* 

•  Wilkinson’s  “  Manners  and  Customs,”  &c. 


The  rich  sarcophagus  was  decked  with 
flowers.  Sometimes  the  mummy  rested 
on  the  outside  exposed  to  view,  but  more 
frequently  it  was  enclosed  in  the  case — a 
panel  of  which  was,  however,  taken  out  on 
some  occasions  to  show  the  head  of  the 
mummy.  The  procession  wound  up  with 
the  male  relations  and  friends,  leaning 
on  long  sticks,  and  either  beating  their 
breasts  or  walking  in  solemn  silence. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  such  a  procession  as 
the  above  which  wentupto  Abel-Mizraim 
with  the  remains  of  Jacob ;  and  Canaan 
probably  never  before  and  never  since 
saw'  a  funeral  conducted  with  such  pomp 
and  splendor.  None  can  doubt  that  the 
funeral  of  Joseph  himself,  when  he  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  wherein  he  lay 
until  the  exodus,  was  of  unparalleled 
grandeur.  And  here  let  us  note,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  this  tomb  has  been  found.* 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  having  de¬ 
scribed  the  funeral  procession,  we  have 
completed  the  “  last  scene  of  all  that  ends 
this  strange  eventful  history,”  but  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  there  remains  behind  a  cus¬ 
tom  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
part  of  the  obsequies.  Between  the  road 
over  which  the  mummy  travelled  as  above 
and  the  tomb  which  had  been  prepared 
for  it,  there  intervened  an  obstacle.  Every 
nome  (or  Egyptian  province)  had  its 
sacred  lake  barring  the  passage  to  the 
tomb  until  he  whose  mummy  sought  to 
be  at  rest  had  established  his  character 
as  one  deserving  to  lie  among  the  worthies 
of  Egypt  who  had  gone  before  him. 
There  was  a  sacred  boat  and  a  boatman 
(the  Egyptian  for  which  word  is  Charon\), 
but  before  the  mummy  could  be  embarked, 
or  the  boatman  would  pull  a  stroke,  the 
permit  of  forty-two  assessors,  who  had 
been  expressly  summoned,  and  who  stood 
in  a  grave  semicircle  on  the  bank,  had  to 
be  obtained.  There  might  or  might  not 
be  an  accuser  or  accusers  present.  If 
there  were,  he  or  they  were  bound  to 
prove  that  the  deceased  had  led  an  evil 
life,  on  pain  of  the  severest  punishment 
in  case  of  failure.  If  there  were  no  ac¬ 
cuser,  still  the  character  of  the  dead  had 
to  be  examined  on  every  point  seriatim 
of  Egyptian  morality.  His  acts,  his  omis- 


•  Osburn’s  “  Monumental  History.” 
f  Of  course  the  original  of  our  Stygian  acquain¬ 
tance. 
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sions,  his  example,  were  rigidly  passed  in 
review,  and  it  was  not  until  the  assessors 
had  decided  that  he  was  altogether  worthy 
that  his  mummy  could  be  lowered  into 
the  sacred  ark.  Should  the  sentence  be 
against  the  dead,  or  should  he  be  proved 
to  be  heavily  in  debt,  the  body  had  to  be 
returned  by  the  way  it  came,  amid  the 
confusion  and  grief  of  all  the  family,  and 
kept  concealed,  until  the  production  of 
further  evidence,  the  expiation  of  any  offen¬ 
ces  that  admitted  of  being  cancelled,  or, 
in  the  worst  case,  the  lapse  of  time,  en¬ 
abled  the  afflicted  family  to  obtain  for  it 
the  shelter  of  the  tomb.  Pharaoh  himself 
was  not  exempt  from  this  ordeal,  and 
there  were  certainly  instances  where  the 
royal  mummy  was  refused  a  passage.  By 
such  cases  we  get  a  little  insight  into  the 
moral  forces  by  which  a  Pharaoh  was 
kept  in  equilibria.  But,  supposing  all  to 
go  well,  no  sooner  was  the  testamur  issued, 
and  the  candidate  pronounced  to  have 
passed  this  his  “  great  go,"  than  the  as¬ 
sembled  crowd,  abandoning  the  mournings 
and  lamentations  and  woe  which  they  had 
so  long  indulged,  broke  out  into  acclama¬ 
tions,  extolled  the  glory  of  the  deceased, 
and  rejoiced  that  he  was  to  remain  for¬ 
ever  in  Amenthe  with  the  virtuous  and 
approved.  In  the  entrance  passage,  usual¬ 
ly,  of  the  tomb,  but  certainly  in  some  part 
of  the  tomb,  was  registered  the  whole  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  dead  :  how  he  had  been  able, 
by  his  representatives,  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  judges,  to  assert  his  innocence 
of  all  the  sins  known  to  the  Egy  ptian  law 
as  they  were  called  over  one  by  one. 

The  real  import  of  the  ceremony  was 
of  far  more  concern  than  could  attach  to 
any  purely  earthly  verdict.  The  trial 
which  was  seen  and  heard  was  only  the 
shadow  or  reflection  of  the  unseen 
awful  challenge  at  the  bar  of  Osiris :  the 
result  was  believed  to  represent  the  more 
terrible  result  which  was  recorded  there. 
The  fate  of  the  soul  has  been  dei>icted 
for  us  as  much  in  detail  as  that  of  the 
body.  We  see  it  conducted  to  the  gates  of 
Amenthe  where  Cerberus  is  warder;  we 
see  it  weighed  in  the  balance ;  we  see 
it,  if  accepted,  taken  into  the  blessed  pre¬ 
sence  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Nepthys,  where 
from  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
rises  the  undying  Lotus,  bearing  on  the 
margin  of  its  blossom  the  four  Genii ;  we 
see  It,  if  rejected,  quailing  before  the  scep¬ 
tre  of  Osins,  inclined  towards  it  in  token 


of  condemnation,  and  doomed  to  return 
to  earth  under  the  form  of  a  pig,  or  some 
other  unclean  annimal.  “Placed  in  a 
boat,  it  is  removed,  under  the  charge  of  two 
monkeys,  from  the  precincts  of  Amenthe, 
all  communication  with  which  is  figurative¬ 
ly  cut  off  by  a  man  who  hews  away  the 
earth  with  an  axe  after  its  passage  ;  and 
the  commencement  of  a  new  term  of  life 
is  indicated  by  those  monkeys.” 

One  of  the  sacred  books,  the  Book  of 
the  Dead,  often  found  in  the  wrappings 
of  the  mummy  or  about  the  tomb,  is  a 
most  extraordinary  document,  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  passage  of  the  soul.  It  is 
certainly  not  yet  understood — perhaps  it 
is  not  accurately  read — but  it  may  con¬ 
tain  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  Egyptian  belief.  The  wonderful  pains 
which  this  people  took  to  do  battle  with 
the  worm  and  the  elements,  and  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  incited  them  thereto,  were 
probably  known  to  the  learned  St.  Paul, 
whose  answers  to  the  question,  “  How 
are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come  ?  ”  may  have  been 
addressed  not  only  to  contemptible  pagans, 
but  also  to  this  erudite  people,  whose 
desires  were  admirable,  but  whose  know¬ 
ledge  was  warjred  and  erring.  How  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them  the  sentence,  “Thou 
fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quick¬ 
ened  except  it  die  !  " 

And  now,  all  unsatisfied,  first,  that  we 
may  say  no  more,  and,  secondly,  that 
we  have  so  feebly  and  imperfectly  pre¬ 
sented  a  few  glimpses  of  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  we  take  our  leave  of  these 
mighty  men  of  old  of  whom  we  have 
read  and  thought  till  they  seem  as  well 
known  to  us  as  the  characters  in  King 
Henry  IV.,  or  the  actors  in  “  Ivanhoe." 
The  pleasure  of  this  acquaintance  we  re¬ 
commend  to  all  who  may  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  wander  with  us  through  these 
pages,  assuring  them  that  it  is  no  if;nis 
fatuus,  no  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
in  pursuit  of  which  we  would  engage  them, 
but  that  the  wonders  inside  -the  caravan 
immeasurably  suqiass  the  promise  of  the 
wretched  canvas  which  we  have  display¬ 
ed  ;  in  support  of  which  assertion  let  us 
close  with  these  words  of  Mr.  Kenrick  : 
“  We  possess  means  for  ascertaining  the 
form,  physiognomy,  and  color  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  such  as  no  other  people 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  We  find  in  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Britisli  sepulchres  only  the 
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ashes,  or  at  most  the  skeleton,  of  the  oc¬ 
cupant  ;  but  the  Egyptian  reappears  from 
his  grotto,  after  the  lapse  of  3,000  years, 
with  every  circumstance  of  life,  except 
life  itself.” 

Several  learned  and  interesting  works 
have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  this 
and  preceding  articles  concerning  Egypt. 
It  would  be  painful  to  take  leave  of 
the  subject  without  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  information  and  pleasure  which 
have  been  thence  derived  by  the  writer  ; 
and  a  reader  who  may  have  been  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  subject  would  hardly  forgive  the 
omission,  if,  after  exciting  a  desire  for 
Egyptian  lore,  we  should  fail  to  show  how 
it  may  be  gratified. 

As  giving  most  graphic  pictures  of  the 
times  of  old,  in  a  free  an  dlucid  style,  with 
incidents  more  startling  than  the  most 
daring  romancer  has  imagined,  and  of  an  in¬ 
terest  which  never  declines,  “  The  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,” 
by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  stands  alone.  This 
fascinating  work  is  in  two  series ;  the  first 
containing  an  Egyptian  history,  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  gener¬ 
ally  ;  and  the  second  being  an  account 
of  the  gods  and  of  religous  ceremonies, 
including  funerals.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  work  on  “Ancient 
Egypt,”  goes  over  much  the  same  ground 
as  U'ilkinson,  but  in  a  somewhat  severer 
style.  His  division  of  the  subject  is  most 
convenient,  and  he  has  condensed  into 
moderate  space  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  inferences. 

The  “  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,” 


by  Mr.  Osburn,  traces  the  early  history 
from  the  monuments  alone  or  chiefly,  and 
shows  that  there  is  a  concord  between 
the  Scriptural  accounts  and  chronology, 
and  the  order  of  events  as  they  have  been 
recorded  in  the  sculptures  and  papyri.* 
It  contains  a  full  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta. 
Its  narratives  and  inquiries  are  enliv¬ 
ened-  with  most  interesting  inferences 
and  suggestions,  all  bold  and  indepen¬ 
dent. 

The  volume  of  the  Family  Library  on 
“Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt,”  by  the  Rev. 
M.  Russell,  is  a  short  critical  resume  of 
the  discoveries  as  they  stood  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  of  Egypt  under  Mehemet 
Ali. 

The  second  volume  of  Rawlinson’s 
“  Herodotus”  is  in  itself  a  repertory  of 
Egyptological  facts.  T’he  notes  and  ap¬ 
pendices  by  the  learned  translator,  by  his 
brother  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  by  Sir  G. 
VV’ilkinson,  not  only  illustrate  the  text, 
but  supplement  the  old  historian  so  thor¬ 
oughly  as  to  make  the  reading  of  the  “  Eu¬ 
terpe  ”  a  full  study  of  the  subject 

I.astly,  we  name  with  reverence  the  ex¬ 
haustive  work  of  lUinsen,  “  Egypt’s  Place 
in  History,”  in  which  the  subjects  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  history,  chronology,  theology,  and 
writing  are  discussed.  This  profound  work 
is  in  five  volumes  ,and  must  be  read  by 
veritable  students  of  Egyi^tology. 

The  work  of  the  Prussian  Dr.  Lepsius 
is  known  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  only 
at  second-hand,  but  in  pointing  a  finger¬ 
post  toward  old  Egy'pt  his  name  must  be 
prominently  written. 


St.  Paul'k. 

WHAT  WE  HOPE  TO  LEARN  FRO.M  THE  APPROACHING  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 


T wo  years  ago,  astronomers  were  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  forward  to  an  event  which 
they  justly  thought  likely  to  prove  an  epoch 
in  the  hii^tory  of  solar  re.search.  The 
great  eclipse  of  August,  1868,  was  not 
only  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
extent  of  the  black  shadow  cast  upon  the 
earth  by  the  moon,  but  also  as  the  first 
total  eclipse  during  which  the  powers  of 
the  most  wonderful  instmment  of  research 
ever  invented  by  man  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  phenomena  visible  at  such  a  time. 
The  colored  prominences  which  had  so 


long  perplexed  astronomers  could  hardly 
fail,  it,  was  considered,  to  reveal  their 
secret  under  the  searching  scmtiny  Of  the 
spectroscope.  What  the  light-gathering 
powers  of  the  telescope  had  failed  to  ex¬ 
plain,  the  light-sifting  qualities  of  the 
spectroscope  might  be  expected  to  inter¬ 
pret, — and  that  almost  at  a  glance, — pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  had  resolved  so  many  other 
questions  of  interest. 

Every  one  knows  how  abundantly  these 
expectations  were  fulfilled.  Not  at  one 
station  only  in  India  were  the  observers 
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successful  in  mastering  the  secret  of  the 
colored  prominences,  but,  by  a  wonderful 
piece  of  good  fortune,  every  single  obser¬ 
ver  who  had  made  arrangements  to  direct 
the  spectroscope  to  the  solar  prominences 
‘succeeded  in  answering  the  question  which 
had  so  long  perplexed  astronomers.  From 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Tennant  at  one  In¬ 
dian  station,  and  from  Lieutenant  Her- 
schel  at  another,  from  Rayet  and  Jannsen, 
and  from  the  Prussian  astronomers  who 
observed  the  eclipse  at  Aden,  came  the 
same  answer, — the  prominences  are  masses 
of  glowing  vapor.  A  few  bright-colored 
lines  had  in  an  instant  taught  the  great 
lesson  astronomers  had  been  so  long  wait¬ 
ing  for.  Had  the  colored  prominences 
been  mountains,  as  some  had  supposed, 
the  spectroscope  would  have  shown  the 
rainbow-tinted  streak  which  speaks  of  the 
solid  nature  of  a  source  of  light.  Had 
they  been  clouds  susiiended  in  the  solar 
atmosphere,  there  would  have  been  seen 
the  rainbow  streak  crossed  by  dark  lines 
corresponding  to  that  structure.  But, 
because  they  consist  of  glowing  gas,  the 
rainbow-tinted  background  was  wanting ; 
and  only  a  few  bright-colored  lines,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  particular  gases  pres¬ 
ent  in  these  mighty  flames,  were  seen 
along  the  spectral  range. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  strange  co¬ 
incidences  which  the  history  of  science 
has  so  often  presented.  Jannsen,  one  of 
the  observers  of  the  eclipse,  was  struck  by 
the  thought  that  since  the  light  from  the 
prominences  is  thus  gathered  up,— con¬ 
centrated,  so  to  speak, — into  a  few  bright 
lines,  it  might  be  possible  to  see  those 
lines  even  when  the  sun  is  not  eclipsed. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  might  be  possible. 
The  prominences  shine  faintly  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  solar  disc ;  and  so,  if  we 
use  darkening  glasses  in  observing  the 
latter,  we  obliterate  their  light  altogether. 
Nay,  even  if  we  absolutely  get  rid  of  the 
direct  sunlight,  yet  we  cannot  see  the 
prominences.  The  Astronomer- Royal 
tried  the  experiment  long  since.  He 
placed  a  card,  out  of  which  a  circular 
aperture  had  been  cut,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  image  of  the  sun,  formed  by  a  powerful 
telescope,  would  have  been  visible  in  the 
place  whence  the  card-circle  had  been  re¬ 
moved, — the  image  just  filling  that  space. 
Under  the  actual  arrangement,  however, 
the  light  passed  through  the  aperture,  and 
was  received  into  a  black  bag,  where  it 


was  quenched.  Now,  it  might  have  been 
supjjosed  that  by  this  ingenious  method 
the  image  of  the  prominences  would  have 
been  rendered  visible  all  round  the  circular 
aperture.  But  the  glare  from  the  illumina¬ 
ted  air  was  much  more  than  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
literate  all  traces  of  them.  And  so  it  might 
seem  that  no  means  we  could  adopt  would 
render  the  prominences  visible.  But  it 
occurred  to  Jannsen  that  since  the  spec¬ 
troscope  turns  the  solor  light  into  a  long 
streak, — which  can  be  made  as  dim  as  we 
please  by  increasing  its  length, — while  the 
same  instrument  turns  the  prominence- 
light  into  a  few  bright  lines, — which  are 
unchangeable  in  brightness, — it  might  be 
possible  to  see  these  lines  after  sufficiently 
reducing  the  light  of  the  rainbow-tinted 
solar  streak.  He  tried  this  the  day  after 
the  eclipse,  and  found  tliat  it  was  so  ;  he 
could  distinctly  see  the  prominence  lines 
even  when  the  sun  was  shining  with  full 
splendor. 

Jannsen  sent  news  of  this  discovery  to 
F.urope,  and  on  a  certain  day,  nearly  two 
months  after  the  eclipse,  the  letter  an¬ 
nouncing  the  discovery  was  jilaced  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Paris.  Five  minutes  before, 
however,  the  President  had  read  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
announcing  that  an  English  observer  had 
lighted  independently  upon  the  same  dis¬ 
covery. 

Let  us  briefly  indicate  how  this  had 
come  about,  premising  that  what  we  have 
yet  to  learn  from  future  eclipses  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  history  of 
what  we  have  already  learned,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  rightly  to  present  the  hopes  of 
astronomers  respecting  the  eclipse  of  next 
December  without  considering  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  past  research. 

Mr.  Huggins,  the  eminent  sjiectrosco- 
pist,  had  in  1866  examined  the  light  of  a 
star  which  blazed  out  suddenly  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Northern  Crown.  He  had 
found  that  this  star  owed  its  great  increase 
of  lustre  to  an  outburst  of  hydrogen  flames ; 
for  he  could  distinctly  see  the  bright  lines 
belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  glowing 
hydrogen,  superjxised  on  the  rainbow- 
tinted  streak  crossed  by  dark  lines,  form¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  a  star. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Lockyer  that  if  the 
sjiectrum  of  a  glowing  gas  can  thus  be  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  case  of  a  distant  star,  we 
might  be  able  to  detect  masses  of  glowing 
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gas  on  our  sun,  which  is  relatively  so  near 
to  us  ;  so  that,  if  the  prominences  are  of 
this  nature, — as  many  astronomers  even 
at  that  time  thought  probable, — we  might 
be  able  to  see  their  spectral  lines  even 
when  the  sun  is  not  eclipsed.  He  confi¬ 
dently  directed  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  this  method  of  observation,  and 
urged  them  to  grant  a  sum  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  suitable  spectroscope.  With 
the  usual  generosity  of  the  Royal  Society, 
such  a  sum  was  placed  at  Mr.  I.ockyer’s 
disposal.  The  problem  of  making  a  spec¬ 
troscope  which  would  adeijuately  lengthen 
out  the  solar  sjiectrum  was  successfully 
solved  by  Mr.  Browning,  the  eminent 
scientific  optician  ;  and,  finally,  some  two 
months  after  the  eclijise  of  1868,  Mr. 
Lockyer  tried  the  powers  of  the  new  in¬ 
stalment  thus  placed  in  his  possession. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  bright-colored 
lines  of  the  prominences  w’ere  distinctly 
seen  with  the  new  spectroscope ;  and  al¬ 
though  Jannsen’s  similar  observations  had 
been  made  nearly  two  months  earlier,  no 
question  rests  on  the  independent  nature 
of  Mr.  I.ockyer’s  observation.  Indeed, 
so  successfully  had  Mr.  Browning  master¬ 
ed  the  optical  difficulties  of  the  problem, 
that  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  that 
Mr.  I.ockyer  would  have  been  successful, 
altogether  indejiendently  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  afforded  him,  in  the  actual  case, 
by  the  eclipse  observations  of  August, 
1868. 

But  now'  let  us  see  the  position  in  which 
spectroscopists  stood.  'I'he  new  mode  of 
obsen’ing  the  prominences  presented  no 
special  difficulties, — at  least,  what  difficul¬ 
ties  there  were  referred  to  the  optician 
rather  than  the  astronomer.  (liven  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  adequate  power,  armed  with  a 
spectroscope  spreading  out  sufficiently  the 
rainbow-tinted  streak  which  forms  the  so¬ 
lar  spectnim,  and  it  became  at  once  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  tolerably  well-trained  obser\  er 
to  make  a  series  of  such  researches  as, 
twenty  years  ago,  no  man  of  science  w’ould 
probably  have  believed  to  be  possible. 
The  visibility  of  a  certain  set  of  bright 
lines  would  demonstrate  not  only  the 
existence  of  a  prominence  of  a  particular 
height  at  one  part  of  the  solar  disc,  but 
the  nature  of  the  gases  of  which  that 
prominence  w'as  constituted.  Nay,  so 
far  as  the  existence  of  a  prominence  was 
concerned,  one  line  alone  would  suffice 
for  the  observer’s  purjiose. 


But  now  new  results  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  began  to  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  theory  which  had  been  put 
forward  by  Father  Secchi  several  years 
ago.  This  eminent  observer,  making  use 
of  a  particular  mode  of  view'ing  the  sun, 
had"  detected  signs  of  the  existence  all 
over  the  sun’s  surface  of  a  layer  of  the 
same  colored  matter  which  forms  the 
prominences.  Combining  these  indica¬ 
tions  with  the  observations  he  had  made 
during  the  total  eclipse  of  i860,  he  assert¬ 
ed  with  great,  but  not  unjustified  confi¬ 
dence,  his  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of 
this  envelope.  “The  observation  of 
eclipses,’’  he  remarks,  “furnishes  indispu¬ 
table  evidence  that  the  sun  is  really  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  layer  of  this  red  matter,  of 
which  w'e  commonly  see  no  more  than  the 
elevated  points.’’ 

Now  the  new  mode  of  research  was  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  test  the  views  of  Father 
Secchi.  In  searching  around  the  solar 
disc,  Mr.  Lockyer  could  only  here  and 
there  find  traces  of  the  existence  of  prom¬ 
inences  ;  but  all  around  the  disc  he  found 
short  bright  lines  close  to  the  disc’s  edge, 
indicating  beyond  all  question  that  Father 
Secchi  had' been  right,  and  that  there 
really  exists  all  over  the  bright  surface  of 
the  sun  a  gaseous  envelope,  correspond¬ 
ing,  though  not  absolutely  identical  in 
structure,  with  the  prominences.  Mr. 
I.ockyer  gave  this  envelope  the  tide  of 
the  chromosphere,  and  it  would  seem  no 
undeserved  compliment  to  the  acuteness 
of  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  modem 
astronomers,  that  this  envelope  should  be 
known  in  future  by  the  name  of  Secchi’s 
chromosphere.* 

We  have  said  that  this  envelope  is  not 
actually  identical  in  structure  with  the 
prominences.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  compli¬ 
cated.  Only  certain  gaseous  elements  of 
the  chromosphere  seem  capable  of  rising 
to  the  enormous  height  attained  by  the 
prominences.  In  these  great  masses  the 
principal  element  is  hydrogen,  but  in  the 
chromosphere  many  elements  are  com¬ 
monly  recognized, — such  as  sodium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  barium,  iron,  &c., — while  under 
favorable  circumstances,  the  bright  lines 
in  the  chromosphere  are  so  numerous  as 


*  We  write  thus  with  jierfect  knowledge  that 
other  astronomers  had  yet  earlier  suspected  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  chromos^ere. 
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to  indicate  the  presence  of  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  elements  which  exist  in 
the  sun’s  substance. 

But  then  other  modes  of  research  with 
the  spectroscope  came  into  operation. 
Mr.  Lockyer  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Dr.  Frankland,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicists  of  the  day,  and  very  quickly  the 
wisdom  and  advantage  of  this  course  were 
manifested.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  spectroscopic  re¬ 
search,  that  work  done  in  the  laboratory 
becomes  available  to  tell  us  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  orbs  many  millions  of  miles  away 
from  us.  Dr.  Frankland  soon  obtained 
results  which  supplied  most  important  in¬ 
formation  respecting  die  solar  constitution. 
It  had  been  shown  long  since  by  Pliicker 
and  Hittorf,  that  the  bright  lines  which 
form  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  and  other 
gases  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  pressure,  temperature, 
and  so  on,  under  which  the  gases  give  out 
their  light.  Here  was  at  once  a  powerful 
means  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  gases  forming  the  solar  envelope.  Dr. 
Frankland  was  able  to  confirm  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Pliicker  and  Hittorf,  and  fur¬ 
ther — ^he  went  far  towards  proving  that 
pressure  is  the  chief  circumstance  affect¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  bright  lines  of 
hydrogen  and  other  gases.  He  showed, 
too,  that  with  a  great  diminution  of  pres¬ 
sure  some  of  the  bright  lines  disappear. 

Now,  turning  to  the  sun,  Mr.  I.ockyer 
was  able  through  these  researches  to  form 
at  least  a  probable  ojiinion  respecting  the 
pressure  at  which  the  hydrogen  forming 
the  solar  prominences  in  reality  exists. 
He  found  that  the  bright  lines  are  so  nar¬ 
row  as  to  indicate  a  singularly  low  pres¬ 
sure, — considering  the  enormous  force 
with  which  the  sun  attracts  his  atmospher¬ 
ic  envelope, — a  pressure  actually  less,  in¬ 
deed,  than  that  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
He  could  trace  also  the  elevations  at 
which  some  of  the  lines  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  forming  the  solar  atmosphere  van¬ 
ish, — the  others  remaining, — and  so  by 
comparison  with  Dr.  Frankland's  elabo¬ 
rate  researches  could  tell  at  least  with 
some  probability  what  is  the  actual  pres¬ 
sure  at  different  heights  in  the  solar  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  was,  in  fact,  much  as  though 
an  observer  on  the  sun  could  see  our  baro¬ 
metric  columns  standing  at  a  height  of 
thirty  inches  at  the  sea-level,  and  at  lesser 
and  lesser  heights  at  greater  and  greater 
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elevations.  Precisely  as  such  an  observer, 
supposing  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  barometric  column,  could  tell 
the  circumstances  of  pressure  at  different 
heights  in  our  atmosphere,  so  Mr.  Lockyer, 
knowing  the  gases  which  form  the  chro¬ 
mosphere,  and  informed  by  Frankland’s 
researches  of  the  interpretation  of  the  van¬ 
ishing  of  bright  lines,  could  tell  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  pressure  at  different  heights  in  the 
solar  atmosphere. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  the  result 
was  not  absolutely  certain.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  this  is.  Temperature  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  effect  upon  the  bright  lines  be¬ 
longing  to  the  gaseous  spectra,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  heat  throughout  the  solar 
atmosphere  must  far  suq>ass  any  which 
our  chemists  can  artifically  produce  in 
their  laboratory  experiments.  So  that  it 
must  still  remain  open  to  some  question 
whether  we  can  reason  (piite  so  confident¬ 
ly  respecting  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
sun’s  neighborhood,  as  we  might  if  such 
peculiar  relations  did  -not  necessarily  ex¬ 
ist  there. 

But  at  present  it  seems  at  least  a 
probable  inference  that  the  gases  fonning 
the  prominences  are  not  subjected  to  very 
great  pressure.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  which  will 
undoubtedly  occupy  the  chief  attention  of 
observers  during  the  approaching  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  VV'hen  the  sun  is  (piite 
concealed  from  view  by  the  interposing 
moon,  there  springs  suddenly  into  view  a 
crown  of  glory  all  round  the  moon’s  black 
disc,  which  has  for  centuries  i>er})lexed  as¬ 
tronomers.  This  appearance, — the  solar 
corona,  as  it  is  called, — had  been  suppos¬ 
ed  until  quite  recently  to  be  a  solar  atmo¬ 
sphere,  other  interpretations  having  one 
by  one  been  abandoned.  But  then, 
the  corona  extends  in  appearance  to  a 
distance  at  least  half  as  great  as  the 
moon’s  apparent  diameter  from  the  lunar 
disc.  So  that  if  in  reality  it  is  due  to  a 
solar  atmosphere,  that  atmosphere  must 
be  at  least  half  the  sun’s  diameter  in  alti¬ 
tude, — that  is,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
thousand  miles  high.  Now  our  own  at¬ 
mosphere  is  probably  not  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  high,  so  that  lire  solar  at¬ 
mosphere, — assuming  the  view  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  to  be  correct, — would  be  no  less 
than  four  thousand  times  as  high  as  ours  ; 
and  on  this  account  alone  the  pressure  at 
its  base  would  enormously  exceed  the 
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pressure  of  the  air  we  breathe.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  pressure  of  our  air  is  due 
wholly  to  the  earth’s  attraction,  and  would 
be  increased  or  diminished  if  the  earth’s 
attractive  force  were  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished.  Now  the  sun  exerts  an  attractive 
force  so  vastly  exceeding  that  exerted  by 
the  earth,  that  if  a  man  could  be  placed  at 
the  sun’s  surface, — remaining  uninjured  by 
all  other  circumstances, — he  would  be 
crushed  flat  by  his  own  weight.  VV’^e  can 
see,  therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  would  have  its  pressure  enormously 
increased  through  this  cause  also.  Com¬ 
bining  the  two  causes,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  jiressure  at  the  sun’s  sur¬ 
face,  under  such  an  atmosphere  as  we 
have  been  supposing,  would  suffice  to 
liquefy  if  not  to  solidify  the  most  subtle 
gases  we  are  acquainted  with. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  there¬ 
fore  that  the  spectroscopic  observation  of 
the  sun  has  sufficed  to  throw  very  great 
doubt  indeed  upon  the  theory  that  the 
corona  is  due  to  a  solar  atmosphere.  Or 
rather  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  theory 
has  been  distinctly  shown  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land’s  laboratory  researches  to  be  unten¬ 
able. 

But  then  there  remains  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  what  the  corona  really  is.  We 
know  that  it  cannot  be  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
because  a  number  of  very  exact  observa¬ 
tions  have  shown,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question,  that  the  moon  has  no  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  appreciable  extent,  far  less  such 
an  atmosphere  as  would  account  for  the 
corona.  Again,  the  theory  which  was  put 
forward  by  De  Lisle  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  corona  is  caused  by  the 
diffraction  of  the  sun’s  ra^s  as  they  pass 
by  the  moon,  has  been  disproved  by  the 
inquiries  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 

There  is  indeed  another  theory,  which 
has, — strangely  enough, — been  exhumed 
quite  recently.  According  to  this  theory 
the  solar  corona  is  simply  a  phenomenon 
belonging  to  our  own  atmos])here.  The 
theory  was  first  mentioned, — though  only 
to  be  summarily  rejected, — by  Halley,  and 
touched  on  somewhat  contemptuously  by 
other  astronomers.  It  explains  the  co¬ 
rona  as  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  up¬ 
per  regions  of  the  air  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
We  know  that  if  we  hide  the  sun  with 
a  globe  or  disc  of  any  sort,  a  strong  light 
is  seen  all  round  the  interposed  object. 
And  it  might  seem  that  since  the  moon  is 


but  a  globe  somewhat  larger  than  our  ex¬ 
perimental  one,  and  somewhat  farther  off, 
we  ought  to  see  a  similar  light  all  round 
the  black  disc  of  the  eclipsing  moon. 

But  a  little  consideration  will  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning. 

When  we  hold  a  globe  so  as  just  to  hide 
the  sun,  we  do  not  throw  into  shadow  those 
upper  regions  of  air  from  which  the  at¬ 
mospheric  glare  really  comes.  But  when 
the  moon  conceals  the  sun  during  total 
eclipse,  she  causes  a«  enormous  shadow 
to  fall  right  through  the  whole  depth  of 
the  air.  This  shadow,  even  at  its  narrow¬ 
est,  that  is,  where  it  reaches  the  earth,  has 
been  in  many  total  eclipses  fully  one 
hundred  miles  wide ;  and  as  the  part  of 
the  air  capable  of  reflecting  solar  light  to 
an  appreciable  extent  is  shown  by  the 
twilight-arch  to  be  but  forty  or  fifty  miles 
high  at  the  outside,  we  see  that  in  the  case 
of  such  eclipses,  the  moon’s  shadow  in  the 
air  is  of  a  vast  drum-shaped  figure,  at  least 
twice  as  wide  as  it  is  high.  It  is  most  ob¬ 
vious,  then,  that  to  an  eye  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  vast  base  of  this  dnim-shaped 
shadow,  no  light  can  possibly  come  from 
the  air  for  a  wide  range  all  round  the 
place  of  the  eclipsed  sun.  Imagine  a 
shadow  hiding  nearly  all  England  and 
fifty  miles  high ;  then  to  an  eye  placed, 
say  at  Hereford,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
shadow  would  cover  an  enormous  extent 
of  sky,  while  the  eclipsed  sun,  at  the  ap- 
])arent  centre  of  that  surface,  would  be 
but  as  a  relatively  minute  circle. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  considera¬ 
tions  so  obvious  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  astronomers.  We  have  said 
that  Halley  rejected  the  atmospheric  glare 
theory,  and  that  other  astronomers  have 
spoken  of  it  with  but  little  respect  In 
quite  recent  times,  competent  astrono¬ 
mers,  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
it,  have  in  like  manner  rejected  it.  Dr. 
Harkness,  who  witnessed  the  American 
eclipse,  and  was  led  by  the  study  of  the 
corona, — as  actually  seen, — to  inquire 
into  the  physical  nature  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  remarks  respecting  the  theory,  that 
“  the  moon’s  shadow,  at  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  usually 
has  a  diameter  of  one  hunffi-ed  miles  or 
more,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  an  ob¬ 
server  placed  within  that  shadow  to  see 
the  illumination  of  the  atmosphere  outside 
of  it,  the  appearance  presented  would  be 
that  of  a  halo  having  an  interior  diameter 
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much  greater  than  the  size  of  the  moon.” 
Dr.  Curtis,  also, — a  skilful  mathematician, 
— after  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  line 
of  reasoning,  remarks  that  “  it  is  geome¬ 
trically  impossible  for  an  observer  near 
the  centre  of  the  shadow  to  see  any  por¬ 
tions  of  our  atmosphere  which  lie  beyond 
the  cone  of  darkness, — which  portions 
alone  could,  of  course,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  illuminated, — in  apparent  con¬ 
tiguity  with  the  moon’s  disc." 

Thus  we  are  broitght  back  to  the  theory 
that  the  corona  really  is  a  solar  phenome¬ 
non,  while  yet  we  are  precluded  from 
supposing  that  it  is  a  solar  atmosphere. 
What,  then,  can  it  be  ? 

Now  astronomers  hope  for  much,  and 
for  very  useful  information  respecting  the 
corona,  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse 
of  next  December  ;  and  the  question  may 
suggest  itself,  how  far  it  is  wise  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  the  corona  now,  when  in  a 
few  months  we  may  be  in  so  much  more 
advantageous  a  position  for  theorizing  re¬ 
specting  it. 

This  is  a  consideration  w’ell  worth 
dwelling  upon ;  yet  the  arguments  by 
which  we  are  to  deal  with  it  are  sufficiently 
simple.  If  we  have  already  exhausted  all 
means  of  inquiry  applicable  to  what  we 
already  know  respecting  the  corona,  then 
our  proi)er  course  is  to  wait.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  absurd  in  that  case  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  evolve  from  the  depths  of  our 
moral  consciousness  a  theory  respecting 
this  wonderful  and  mysterious  pheno¬ 
menon. 

But  in  tnith  there  is  little  fear  of  our 
thus  over-riding  observation.  In  these 
days  observation  progresses  with  such 
amazing  rapidity  that  reasoning  is  left  far 
in  the  rear.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  if  all  observation  were  from  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  cease,  the  students  of  science 
would  find  abundant  employment  for  a 
decade  of  years,  at  least,  to  come,  in  ex¬ 
amining  and  utilizing  the  observations 
which  have  been  already  made. 

Let  us,  then,  look  round  our  storehouse, 
and  say  if  we  may  not  at  once,  and  almost 
at  random  as  it  were,  light  upon  a  few 
observations  which  may  serve  to  help 
us  in  interjireting  the  wonders  of  the 
corona. 

A  few  months  ago  Captain  Noble  was 
looking  at  the  planet  Venus  when  almost 
directly  between  us  and  the  sun.  She  w’as 
50  placed  with  respect  to  the  sun  that,  had 
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his  globe  been  eclipsed,  she  would  have 
been  seen  near  the  edge  of  the  coronal 
light.  Of  course  her  unillumined  side  was 
turned  towards  us.  It  appeared  darker 
than  the  background  on  which  it  was  pro¬ 
jected.  Whence  came  that  light  which 
illumined  the  background  ?  Or  rather, 
what  light  was  it  which  the  globe  of  Venus 
concealed?  Something  beyond  Venus 
undoubtedly, — else  how  could  she  conceal 
it  ?  Obviously,  then,  there  is  some  light 
where  we  see  the  corona  when  the  sun  is 
eclipsed,  and  that  light  comes  from  a  re¬ 
gion  farther  off  than  Venus  is  when  near¬ 
est  to  us.  Here  is  another  evidence  to 
strengthen  our  conviction  that  the  corona 
is  an  extra-terrestrial  phenomenon,  sup¬ 
posing  any  faint  doubts  to  remain  after 
the  evidence  already  adduced. 

We  have  gone  to  Venus,  seemingly  so 
little  associated  with  the  corona,  for  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  that  phenomenon.  Turn 
w’e  now  to  other  objects  which  seem  at 
first  sight  even  less  likely  to  give  us  any 
information. 

Consider  thoughtfully  the  meteor  which 
flashes  across  the  dark  background  of  the 
sky  at  night.  W’e  know  now  quite  cer¬ 
tainly  that  every  falling  star  has  travelled 
before  reaching  our  atmosphere  along  an 
orbit  of  enormous  dimensions.  It  has  been 
proved  further,  respecting  all  the  meteors 
whose  real  path  has  been  detennined,  that 
their  orbits  are  very  eccentric,  insomuch 
that  though  they  cross  the  earth’s  path, — 
otherwise,  of  course,  we  should  never  see 
them, — they  pass  out  to  distances  exceed¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  those  at  which  Uranus 
and  Neptune  pursue  their  wide  career. 
W’e  may  conclude,  then,  of  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  meteors  the  earth  encoun¬ 
ters,  that  their  paths,  having  their  most 
distant  portions  so  much  farther  from  the 
sun  than  our  earth,  must  have  their  near¬ 
est  part, — to  the  sun, — much  closer  to 
the  sun  than  the  earth  is.  So  that  if  me¬ 
teors  were  as  large  as  planets,  it  would 
necessarily  happen  that  many  meteors 
belonging  to  systems  which  the  earth  en¬ 
counters  would  be  seen,  at  certain  seasons, 
shining  close  by  the  sun.  i 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  meteors  are  in¬ 
dividually  far  too  minute  to  be  thus  seen  ; 
nor  could  all  the  meteor  systems  traversed 
by  the  earth  become  visible  by  the  com¬ 
bined  lustre  of  their  components. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  meteor 
systems  traversed  by  the  earth  can  be  but 
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a  few  among  the  meteor  systems  actually 
existing,  and  having  paths  carrying  their 
components  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
earth  is.  Taking  at  random  any  such 
path,  the  chance  that  the  earth’s  path 
would  cross  it  is  indefinitely  small ;  so  that 
clearly  an  indefinite  number  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  must  exist  in  order  that  the  earth 
might  have  a  fair  chance  of  encountering 
a  single  one.  And  since  she  actually 
encounters  more  than  a  hundred,  it  will 
be  seen  how  enormous  must  be  the  real 
number  of  systems  actually  existing. 

This  mode  of  reasoning,  though  in  strict 
accordance  with  recognized  and  certain 
principles,  may  not  seem  convincing  at 
first  sight  But,  in  reality,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  quite  commonly,  and  as  it  were 
unconsciously,  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
principle  in  ordinary  life.  We  are  out 
walking,  suppose,  and  a  drop  of  rain  falls 
upon  us ;  now,  there  is  no  absolute  rea¬ 
son  why  a  single  drop  falling  from  the 
sk^  should  not  light  upon  us ;  yet  so  cer¬ 
tain  are  we  that  the  odds  against  such  an 
event  are  enormous,  that  we  conclude  at 
once  that  rain  is  falling  over  a  wide  space 
all  around  us.  Or,  again,  suppose  we 
meet  some  day  five  or  six  persons  dressed 
in  a  peculiar  costume,  and  not  forming 
one  ])arty, — we  conclude  at  once  that 
there  is  to  be  some  gathering  of  such  per¬ 
sons  on  the  day  in  (question.  And  so  in 
a  thousand  instances  which  will  occur  to 
every  one. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  for  every  meteor  system 
encountered  by  the  earth  there  must  be 
thousands  which  she  does  not  encoun 
ter. 

And  these  multitudinous  systems,  illu¬ 
minated  as  they  must  be  by  the  sun’s- 
rays,  might  very  reasonably  be  expected 
to  become  visible  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances, — as,  for  example,  when  the 
sun  is  eclipsed.  Nay,  knowing  that  the 
meteors  travel  in  paths  resembling  those 
of  comets,  and  in  some  cases  associated 
in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  the  paths 
of  known  comets, — we  may  conclude  that 
large  numbers  of  meteors  pass  as  close  to 
the  sun  as  some  comets  have  been  ob¬ 
served  to  do,  or  even  nearer,  for  observed 
comets  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  such  objects.  Now,  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  shown  that  the  comet 
of  1843  passed  so  close  to  the  sun  that  it 
must  have  been  subjected  to  a  heat  ex¬ 


ceeding  three  and  a  half  times  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  Parker’s  great  lens, 
which  melted  such  refractory  substances 
as  cornelian,  agate,  and  rock-crystal. 
Meteors  so  close  as  this  to  the  sun  would 
be  so  intensely  heated  that  their  inherent 
light  would  be  even  more  brilliant  than 
that  which  they  would  be  capable  of  re¬ 
flecting.  Many  would  even  be  vaporized 
as  they  rushed  past  the  point  of  their 
nearest  approach  to  the  solar  orb.  We 
see  then  that,  quite  apart  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  a  solar  eclipse  affords  us, 
we  really  have  just  reason  for  pronouncing 
with  considerable  confidence  that  some¬ 
thing  very  like  what  the  corona  appears 
to  be  must  exist  in  the  sun’s  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Now  it  is  well  worth  noticing  that  if  we 
suppose  the  corona  really  to  be  caused 
by  the  illuminated  meteoric  systems,  we 
get  rid  at  once  of  that  difficulty  which 
spectroscopic  analysis  opposed  to  the 
theory  that  the  corona  is  a  solar  atmo¬ 
sphere.  These  swiftly  rushing  meteors 
would  no  more  tend  to  increase  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  base  of  the  solar  atmosphere 
than  the  moon,  circling  as  she  does  round 
the  earth,  tends  to  increase  our  own  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure. 

It  happens,  too,  that  such  evidence  as 
has  hitherto  been  given  by  the  spectro¬ 
scope  respecting  the  actual  constitution 
of  the  corona  corresponds  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  the  conclusions  above  dedu¬ 
ced.  VV’e  do  not  enter  here  into  a  very 
l)articular  account  of  that  evidence, — 
first,  because  the  observations  made  by 
different  astronomers  have  not  yet  been 
brought  into  complete  accordance  ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  the  approaching  eclipse  observations 
will  make  abundantly  clear  that  which  is 
at  present  somewhat  confused.  But  the 
very  diversity  of  results  corresponds  with 
the  diverse  character  of  the  light  which 
comes, — according  to  the  above  results, — 
from  the  meteoric  systems  near  the  sun. 
Meteors  simply  reflecting  solar  light 
would  exhibit  the  rainbow-tinted  streak 
crossed  by  multitudinous  dark  lines,  which 
forms  the  solar  spectrum ;  meteors  in¬ 
candescent  through  intensity  of  heat  would 
exhibit  a  rainbow-tinted  spectrum  without 
dark  lines  ;  and  lastly,  meteors  vaporized 
by  heat  would  exhibit  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines.  The  combination  of  such 
spectra  in  varying  proportions  would  quite 
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satisfactorily  account  for  the  results  hith¬ 
erto  observed  by  spectroscopists.  It  is, 
however,  worth  noticing  that  electrical 
discharges  exerted  by  the  sun’s  action, 
and  taking  place  between  the  meteors, 
would  even  more  completely  account  for 
observed  results  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  onlv 
because  electricity  has  come  to  be  regara- 
ed  as  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  scientific 
destitute,  that  men  of  science  have  been 
hitherto  unwilling  to  resort  to  such  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  w’hat  has  been  observed. 

But  astronomers  hope  that  during  the 
eclipse  of  next  December  the  spectro¬ 
scope  will  be  applied  much  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  has  yet  been  done  to  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  solar  corona.  Photography, 
too,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  so  applied  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  corona,  and  not  merely,  as  hith¬ 
erto,  the  pink  prominences  and  the  more 
brilliant  part  of  the  glare  around  the  sun. 
Then  the  polariscope  is  to  be  applied, 
though,  for  our  own  part,  we  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  possibility  that  this  in¬ 
strument  can  give  intelligible  and  reliable 
results  respecting  such  a  phenomenon  as 
the  corona  would  appear  to  be.  If  its 
light  really  is  of  the  mixed  nature  we  have 
described,  it  can  scarcely  be  but  that  the 
polariscopic  teachings  will  be  discordant 
and  practically  unmeaning. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  large  array  of  ob¬ 
servers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  general  features  of  the 
eclipse.  We  wash  very  strongly  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  opinion  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  w’ay.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
all  the  eclipses  hitherto  observed,  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  somewhat  too  exclusive¬ 
ly  directed  to  the  eclipsed  sun  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  We  write  this  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  meteorological 
and  other  observations  which  have  been 
made  during  eclipses.  The  class  of  ob¬ 
servation  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
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been  insufficiently  attended  to,  includes 
the  special  study  of  the  varying  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  sky,  not  near  the  sun,  but  at 
all  orders  of  distance  from  him.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  we  know  the  actual  figure, 
dimensions,  and  position,  from  second  to 
second,  of  that  vast  shadow-cone  which 
the  moon  projects  upon  our  atmosphere, 
we  can  interpret  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  the  apparent  changes  of  illumina¬ 
tion  in  different  regions  of  the  sky.  From 
such  observations,  properly  made  and 
studied,  more  could  be  learned,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  respecting  the  height  of 
the  air,  the  quality  of  its  upper  and  un¬ 
attainable  regions,  and  other  like  subjects, 
than  from  all  the  methods  by  which  as 
yet  men  of  science  have  attempted  to 
master  these  stubborn  problems. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  eclipse  wall  last, — as  far  as  totality  is 
concerned, — for  a  very  brief  time.  For 
about  two  minutes, — the  exact  time  can¬ 
not  be  known  until  the  observing  stations 
are  decided  upon, — the  sun  will  be  totally 
hidden  from  view  ;  and  whatever  new  in¬ 
formation  is  to  be  obtained  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  corona,  and  about 
other  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  observers,  must  be  gleaned  in 
that  short  interval  of  time.  Those  at 
home  must  not  be  suq)rised  or  disap¬ 
pointed,  therefore,  if  the  results  actually 
obtained  should  seem  at  first  sight  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  expense  and  trouble  in¬ 
volved  by  the  expeditions,  or  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  will  take  part  in  the 
w'ork  of  observation.  Science  must  be 
content  in  such  cases  to  expend  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  w’here  yet  the 
prospect  of  remuneration  will  be  but 
small.  All  the  more  credit,  we  say,  to 
those  who  are  ready  to  join  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  so  arduous,  and  presenting  so  many 
chances  of  failure. 
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Ten  summers  have  passed  since  that 
half-forgotten  time  of  fierce  exjjectation, 
when  the  legions  of  Prussia,  side  by  side 
with  Southern  Germans,  were,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  great  year  of  Waterloo, 
hurrying  to  the  Rhine  to  meet  the  French. 
The  railroads  were  in  1859,  as  a  few  weeks 
since,  given  up  to  the  transport  of  armed 


men  and  armies  poured  down  by  Germany 
to  her  western  frontier.  The  enthusiasm 
which  the  King  had  found  wanting  against 
Austria  in  1850,  had  now  forced  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Cabinet  to  take  the  lead  in  the  national 
movement  against  the  French.  Unpre¬ 
pared  as  the  Prussian  army  was  at  that 
time  for  the  field,  the  national  institution 
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which  could  double  the  strength  of  the 
rolls  by  adding  to  each  brigade  of  the  Line 
another  brigade  of  I,andwehr,  enabled  the 
kingdom  and  its  allies  without  difficulty  to 
put  150,000  men  upon  the  front  from 
which  France  was  to  be  attacked,  and  to 
take  up  so  threatening  an  attitude  as  to 
make  the  victor  of  Solferino  pause  in  his 
career  of  triumph.  Napoleon  III.  was 
found  prompt  to  accept  the  terms  which 
that  battle  won  from  the  Kaiser,  and  thus 
to  close  the  war  without  accomplishing 
the  pledge  that  the  Orsini  conspirators 
boasted  that  they  had  wrung  from  him  for 
Italy.  True  that  his  eastern  fortresses 
were  in  the  Allies’  front,  that  their  armies 
were  cumbrous,  unused  to  the  tented  field, 
led  by  men  strange  to  the  science  of  arms  ; 
that  Pelissier,  victor  of  the  Malakoff,  of 
“  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  reputation,” 
barred  their  way  with  70,000  men ;  still 
the  risk  was  too  great  even  for  a  Napoleon 
who  lived  by  risks.  All  his  great  uncle’s 
finest  powers  as  a  man  of  war  had  been 
vain  to  close  the  ai)proach  to  Paris  down 
the  wide  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
with  a  like  inferiority  of  force.  The 
mightiest  efforts  general  ever  made  had 
been  thrown  away  in  the  hopeless  struggle 
to  guard  the  treacherous  slope  that  leads 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  great  city  where 
beats  the  heart  of  France.  So,  even  in 
the  midst  of  Austrian  defeats  and  Italian 
exultation,  the  conqueror  of  Lombardy 
shrank  from  exposing  his  capital  to  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  insults  of  1814,  and  turned 
back  in  his  prosperous  course  at  the  sound 
of  the  Prussian  arms.  Germany  united 
against  him  was  a  vision  he  dared  not 
make  a  reality ;  and  to  build  up  a  peace 
with  Vienna,  which  should  leave  her  grate¬ 
ful  rather  to  his  moderation  than  to  Prus¬ 
sian  aid,  was  the  natural  way  to  avoid  the 
mighty  coalition  which  he  dreaded. 

The  treaty  of  Villafranca  was  signed. 
Austria  retained  enough  of  her  Italian 
possessions  to  make  her  sigh  constantly 
for  those  that  had  slipped  from  her,  and 
to  encourage  her  to  maintain  a  force  in 
the  Quadrilateral  that  should  form  a 
standing  menace  to  the  newly-born  free¬ 
dom  of  the  peninsula  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  Italians  learned  to  despise 
the  liberator  who  had  failed  to  redeem  his 
pledge  to  their  country,  and  to  hate  him 
when,  not  long  after,  he  claimed  Nice  and 
Savoy  as  the  price  of  his  intervention. 
Meanwhile  the  struggle  between  France 


and  united  Germany  seemed  postponed 
indefinitely,  and  Englishmen  dreamed  of 
an  enduring  peace,  as  they  had  dreamed 
before  in  the  halcyon  days  that  ended  in 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Yet  the  gathering  of  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  on  the  Rhine  in  the  popular 
cause  had  given  promise  of  bitter  fruit  for 
after  years.  Side  by  side  the  peasant 
soldiers  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtem- 
berg  had  glared  at  their  ancient  foe  across 
the  beloved  river.  The  watchmen  on  the 
French  posts  in  the  Vosges  had  looked 
greedily  down  on  the  rich  Palatinate  which 
their  forefathers  were  wont  to  spoil. 
Aged  men  had  recalled  the  glorious  days 
when  the  nide  Republican  levies  had 
thnist  the  Kaiserlich  troops  back  across 
the  stream,  and  made  the  fair  Mayence 
plain  a  French  prefecture.  And  a  younger 
generation,  hearing  of  Magenta  and  Sol¬ 
ferino  won  by  a  new  Napoleon,  wondered 
w’hy  he  chose  not  to  revive  the  days 
when  their  fathers  went  proudly  across  the 
Rhine  to  conquer  P’urope  and  parcel  out 
its  thrones.  With  the  memories  of  half 
a  century  before,  there  woke  the  hope  of 
the  Gaul  two  thousand  years  old,  that  he 
should  yet  drive  the  Teuton  back  to  his 
forests  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
stream,  and  restore  the  national  sove¬ 
reignty  which  the  Roman  first  overthrew. 
And  whilst  the  Frenchman  nourished  the 
unquenched  desire  for  the  national  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  country,  the  Teuton  not  less 
in  thought  saw  the  divisions  which  Em¬ 
peror  and  Pope  had  made  in  the  realm  of 
Charlemagne  vanish  before  the  growth  of 
a  national  will,  and  hailed  the  vision  of 
the  time  when,  from  the  debris  of  the 
shattered  Reich,  there  should  arise  a 
glorious  State,  (Jerman  in  custom,  man¬ 
ner,  and  law,  whose  boundaries  should 
extend  wherever  the  German  had  planted 
his  colony  and  the  German  tongue  was 
the  language  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  great 
Rhenish  gathering  of  1859.  Monarchs, 
like  their  subjects,  felt  the  national  im¬ 
pulse,  and  William,  Regent  of  Prussia, 
was  found  next  summer  at  Toplitz,  the 
guest  of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  con¬ 
certing  the  common  defence  of  Germany 
against  any  fresh  aggression  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  French.  But  such  aggression 
came  not,  and  the  impulse  might  have 
died  away,  and  Prussian  and  Saxon  and 
Swabian  have  contented  themselves  for 
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generations  to  come  with  asserting  their 
common  patriotism  by  fraternizing  in  their 
cups ;  their  common  country  might  have 
been  recognized  only  when  civic  gather¬ 
ings  chorused  Arndt’s  heart-stirring 
melody,  “  Jflas  ist  des  *  Deutschen  Vater- 
land i  ”  but  that  with  the  occasion  there 
arose  the  man  who  was  capable  of  using 
it  to  the  full  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
country. 

Few  tasks  are  more  difficult,  even  for 
the  most  disinterested  writer,  than  to  esti¬ 
mate  beforehand  the  place  which  history 
will  assign  to  the  foremost  men  of  one’s 
own  time.  Yet  we  are  bold  to  assert  that 
as  certainly  as  the  world  holds  Napoleon 
the  greatest  of  generals  and  conquerors, 
so  surely  will  Count  Bismarck  be  reck¬ 
oned  hereafter  as  the  ablest  Minister 
any  country  or  age  has  produced.  Look 
back  on  the  story  of  the  last  decade. 
View  the  many  elements  which  his  genius 
has  tamed,  hi  ark  how  royal  obstinacy, 
constitutional  liberalism,  the  very  growth 
of  the  democratic  spirit,  have  beea  forced 
to  subserve  the  one  object  of  the  growth 
of  Prussia ;  how  Papal  errors,  Italian 
longings  for  freedom,  Garibaldian  insur¬ 
rections,  and  Hapsburg  pride  have  been 
played  off  the  one  against  the  other  to 
prepare  fre.sh  humiliation  for  Austria, 
fresh  exaltation  for  her  German  rival. 
Contrast  the  old  peaceful  burgher-spirit 
which  a  few  years  since  mourned  over  the 
royal  father’s  taste,  depraved  by  Russian 
example,  that  caused  the  heir  of  Berlin’s 
throne  to  live  clad  in  useless  uniform, 
with  the  shout  of  the  same  citizens  raising 
the  “  Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz,”  in  loyal 
cheers  beneath  the  same  King’s  windows, 
to  cheer  him  on  his  way  to  meet  the 
French.  And  remembering  that  this  con¬ 
version  of  national  sentiment,  this 
strengthening  of  patriotic  ideas,  this  sub¬ 
duing  of  froward  elements,  have  been  the 
work  of  one  master  spirit,  whom  King  and 
Parliament,  administrator  and  strategist, 
press  and  people,  have  combined  to  help 
on  in  the  steep  path  from  which  his  am¬ 
bition  never  swerved,  judge  whether  the 
world’s  history  will  not  in  after  time  allot  a 
place  to  Bismarck  such  as  rarely  is  assigned 
to  mortal  man.  But  we  anticipate  the 

•  “  The  German’s  Fatherland,”  not  dat  dent- 
seki  Vaterland  (the  German  Fatherland),  which 
makes  no  sense  when  followed  by  the  refrain 
“  His  Fatherland  must  greater  be.” 
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thread  of  our  story,  and  must  go  back 
some  years  to  take  it  up  again. 

In  i860  the  Toplitz  Conference  was 
held,  whicli,  as  before  remarked,  had  for 
its  special  object  to  bind  Prussia  and 
Austria  together  with  friendly  promises  to 
check  the  ambition  of  France.  Possibly 
the  already  eminent  Minister  of  Prussia 
may  have  then  believed  that  these  two 
Powers  might  for  a  time  coexist  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  protection  ;  but  the  fear  of  Solfe- 
rino  once  past,  the  division  of  interests 
broke  ojjenly  forth  which  had  made  two 
camps  of  the  old  empire  since  the  great 
Frederick  first  began  the  aggression  against 
his  neighbor  that  was  never  to  close  un¬ 
til  .Austria  should  be  thrust  out  of  her 
rival’s  path.  Even  before  his  days  who 
so  well  “  knew  what  he  wanted,”  and  so 
unscrupulously  “  resolved  to  have  it,” 
Frederick’s  ancestors  had  labored  to 
prepare  the  kingdom  for  the  great 
part  it  should  hereafter  play.  And  the 
process  of  aggrandizement  had  gone  on 
steadily — sometimes  by  war,  sometimes  by 
well-timed  peace  which  left  Austria  alone 
to  face  the  enmity  of  France — until  the 
day  came  when  neither  arms  nor  politic 
forbearance  could  longer  avail  to  save 
Prussia  from  sharing  the  humiliation  of 
the  rest  of  Germany.  Whilst  she  had 
withdrawn  from  her  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  duty,  a  mightier  and  more  un¬ 
scrupulous  warrior  than  Frederick  had 
entered  in  and  parcelled  out  the  ancient 
empire  at  will.  Nay,  from  Napoleon’s 
hand  the  King  of  Prussia  had  stooped  to 
receive  the  gift  of  Hanover  as  payment  for 
his  shameful  neutrality  and  compensation 
for  his  violated  frontiers.  But  even  tliis 
degradation,  openly  betraying  the  inherit¬ 
ed  lust  of  territory,  was  not  long  to  save 
his  kingdom  from  the  spoiler,  whose  hand 
had  pressed  so  heavily  on  other  German 
States.  NaiKjleon’s  gift,  more  fatal  than 
any  Greek’s,  was  but  the  precursor  of  such 
insults  as  neither  Court  nor  people  could 
endure,  and  the  war  which  Prussia  had 
evaded  when  Russia  and  Austria  would 
have  stood  by  her  side,  surprised  her  far 
from  any  aid,  and  already  humiliated  by 
her  own  jx)licy  in  tlie  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

No  need  is  there  for  us  to  repeat  that 
fatal  story  of  Jena.  The  bitter  lesson 
taught  the  nation  then,  has  stamped  itself 
ever  since  upon  the  national  armament, 
and  Prussian  administrators  strive  now  as 
earnestly  to  be  in  advance  of  all  Euro|>e 
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in  warlike  knowledge  as  they  then  clung 
warmly  to  the  traditions  of  obsolete  tac¬ 
tics  which  all  Europe  but  themselves  had 
abandoned.  Hut  the  penalty  of  truckling 
policy  and  pedantic  manoeuvring  was  un¬ 
dergone  ;  and  for  the  next  six  years  the 
kingdom  suffered  such  humiliation  as  no 
other  civilized  country  in  modern  years 
has  endured.  French  soldiers  swaggered 
on  the  pavements  of  the  garrisons.  French 
officers  forbade  the  concert-room  its  na¬ 
tional  airs.  French  generals  lived  at  free 
quarters  in  the  pleasant  squires’  houses, 
which  even  the  all-pervading  rapacity  of 
Tilly's  and  Wallenstein’s  hordes  had  not 
always  reached.  French  battalions  lay  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  secluded  villages,  and  roused 
a  jealous  demon  in  the  dullest  Hans  whose 
sweetheart  was  exposed  to  the  audacious 
attentions  of  wandering  chasseurs.  French 
douaniers  checked  and  controlled  and 
too^  bribes  for  the  little  trade  which  the 
long  maritime  war  had  spared.  And  all 
these  intruders  were  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  quiet  orderly  land  of 
which  they  seemed  to  have  taken  perma¬ 
nent  possession.  The  Prussian  army 
seemed  to  have  disappeared,  so  diminished 
were  its  numbers.  The  enslaved  monarchy 
was  guarded  by  the  ablest  and  the  most 
feared  of  the  rough  soldiers  whom  the  long 
course  of  French  victories  had  brought  to 
eminence  ;  and  Davoust  headed  a  garrison 
so  large  and  highly  organized,  that  even 
warm  ])atriots  shrank  from  a  hopeless 
contest  with  its  strength.  The  history  of 
that  sad  time,  with  all  the  irritating  details 
of  the  French  occupation,  is  written  in  the 
municipal  records  of  every  Prussian  town, 
in  village  legend,  in  popular  romance. 
The  burden  is  always  the  same’;  French 
insults  endured  in  the  hope  of  revenge  to 
come  ;  ardent  longing  for  the  day  of 
freedom  ;  tears  for  the  fate  of  brave  Major 
Schill,  warrior  of  the  tnie  heroic  type,  who, 
unable  to  bear  longer  his  country’s  shame, 
roile  forth  one  morning  at  the  head  of  such 
of  his  men  as,  would  follow  him,  to  declare 
war  single-handed  with  oppression,  and 
give  his  life  freely  in  a  conflict  without  hope. 
Multiply  the  story  of  one  village  by  a 
thousand,  the  indignation  of  one  citizen 
by  millions,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
day  of  the  French  occupation  served  to 
give  strength  and  depth  to  the  growing 
hatred  which  henceforth  must  bum  in 
every  Prussian  breast,  and  in  due  time 
burst  forth  in  furious  action. 
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Englishmen  spoke  and  wrote  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  suddenness  with  which  Frede¬ 
rick’s  monarchy  had  fallen,  and  the  ease 
with  which  its  conqueror  held  it  down. . 
Prussian  officers  especially  were  subjects 
for  our  jeers,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson,  British 
Commissioner  with  the  Russians,  was  not 
ashamed  to  write  in  1807  of  a  petty 
skirmish,  “  Another  action  and  no  officers 
killed,”  or  to  suggest  that  the  Pmssian 
soldiers  might  be  made  into  good  stuff  if 
only  led  by  foreign  commanders !  But 
whilst  thus  despised  by  foe  and  by  ally, 
Prussia  had  within  her  the  elements  of 
self-purification.  The  hard  school  of  humi¬ 
liation  did  not  break  her  spirit,  nor  turn 
her  statesmen  aside  from  the  deliberate 
endeavor  to  retrieve  the  past.  Frederick 
William  was  happy  in  his  counsellors. 
Stein  the  Administrator,  and  Schirnhorst 
the  Soldier,  worked  unceasingly  at  their 
several  tasks  of  maintaining  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing  by  giving  the  peasants  more  interest 
in  their  soil,  and  of  creating  reserves  for 
their  army  by  the  well-known  expedient 
which  dismissed  the  soldier  when  trained, 
to  remain  as  a  Landwehrman  ready  to 
rejoin  the  ranks.  And  when'the  opjiortu- 
nity  came  for  which  they  had  waited,  their 
patience  was  splendidly  justified  by  the 
results.  Prussia  rose  to  vengeance  as  one 
man,  and  with  the  ready  help  of  England 
found  the  arms  for  which  her  children 
cried.  The  heaviest  blows  which  fell 
upon  Napoleon  in  his  downward  course 
through  the  desperate  contests  of  1813-14 
came  from  her  hand ;  and  when,  after 
hdba,  the  Imperial  Eagle  struck  once 
more  for  victory,  the  fierce  ardor  which 
made  of  the  streets  of  Ligny  and  St. 
Amand  a  human  shambles,  and  the  un¬ 
wearied  pursuit  that  closed  the  night  of 
Waterloo,  showed  how  unslaked  was  the 
thirst  for  revenge  in  each  Prussian  heart. 
Napoleon’s  tactics  were  turned  against 
himself ;  Napoleon’s  strategy  was  unable 
to  deal  with  foes  so  united,  powerful,  and 
ardent  as  those  the  European  coalition 
had  raised  up.  In  his  fall  and  exile  he 
paid  the  just' penalty  of  his  own  harsh  and 
overreaching  ambition,  and  Prussia  saw 
Frederick’s  glories  once  more  revived  in 
her  regenerated  army. 

Forty-five  years  of  peace  had  not  quench¬ 
ed  the  military  spirit  of  her  sons,  nor  worn 
out  her  memory  of  the  wTongs  endured  at 
French  hands,  when  next  they  took  up 
arms  for  the  Fatherland.  We  have  no- 
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ticed  the  stirring][effect  which  the  general 
armament  of  their  country  in  1859  against 
a  Napioleon  produced  among  the  Germans. 
Beyond  dispute  it  gave  a  powerful  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  desire  for  that  real  unity  of 
Germany  which  should  make  her  voice 
weighty  in  European  councils,  and  her 
army  resistless  in  European  fields.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  defenders  of  the  existing  divisions 
of  the  Fatherland  found  their  policy  of 
particularismus  everywhere  in  the  mi¬ 
nority,  and  learnt  to  hear  it  denounced  as 
unfiatriotic.  Some  of  the  higher  orders 
looked  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  old 
tutelage  of  the  Empire  under  Austria  in 
a  modernized  form.  A  third  and  more 
popular  party  recalled  the  brief  political 
triumph  of  1849,  and  saw  no  hope  in  the 
Fatherland  but  in  reviving  a  general  Par¬ 
liament  which  the  democracy  of  all  Ger¬ 
many  should  sway  at  will.  But  in  Prussia 
•  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  minor  States,  the 
feeling  was  gradually  growing  up  that  the 
real  path  of  German  progress  was  in  Prus¬ 
sianizing  the  ancient  Empire  by  extend¬ 
ing  gradually  the  influence,  the  armaments, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  great  northern  king¬ 
dom,  until  the  little  princedoms  round  her 
were  brought  in  by  a  process  of  natural 
attraction.  This  done,  they  might  easily 
be  welded  into  a  powerful  nation,  a  New 
Germany  stretching  her  cultured  rule  from 
Holland  to  Russia,  and  wielding  a  power 
that  neither  Cossack  nor  Frank  could  dis¬ 
turb.  At  many  ix)ints  and  in  many  ways 
these  various  parties  came  into  collision, 
sometimes  apparently  with  doubtful  issue  : 
but  the  last  was  guided  on  in  the  end  to 
success  hardly  dreamed  of  by  its  most 
sanguine  members,  under  the  unswerving 
policy  of  the  great  Minister  to  whom  it 
looked.  Count  Bismarck  knew  his  ob¬ 
stacles,  but  -he  marked  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Against  the  scruples  of  his  royal 
master,  and  the  ultra-liberal  tendencies  of 
the  Berlin  House  of  Deputies,  he  could 
balance  such  tokens  as  the  utter  failure 
of  Austria  to  get  her  Frankfort  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Princes  recognized  by  Germany, 
and  the  resolve  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  a  leader  in  all  national  move¬ 
ments,  to  amalgamate  his  little  army  with 
that  of  Prussia  of  his  own  free  will. 

Bismarck  was  well  served  by  those  who 
worked  with  him  in  his  Cabinet.  Prus- 
ria,  he  felt,  could  never  be  truly  great  or 
safe  until  she  held  her  own  by  command¬ 
ing  the  forces  of  a  united  Germany  to 


meet  the  shock  of  forty  million  French¬ 
men  who  still  longed  for  the  lost  Rhine. 
Divided,  Germans  must  ever  dread  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  the  ancient  foe  who  for  centu¬ 
ries  past  had  thriven  on  their  division,  and 
even  now  had  just  added  nearly  another 
million  to  her  population  as  the  price  of 
the  victory  of  Solferino,  gained  over  a  Ger¬ 
man  monarch.  Yet  this  division  plainly 
must  last  as  long  as  Austria  held  her  place 
in  the  Confederation ;  and  Austria  was 
armed,  watchful,  and  more  jealous  of  her 
northern  neighbor’s  aggrandizement  than 
even  of  the  renewal  of  French  insult. 
The  first  task,  therefore,  to  be  performed 
before  Bismarck  could  near  the  desired 
end,  was  to  cast  Austria  altogether  out  of 
the  Confederation ;  and  this  could,  he 
foresaw,  only  be  done  at  the  last  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  tangled  knot  of  German  politics 
with  the  sword.  The  army  of  1859 — the 
Prussian  part  of  it — had  been  evidently 
unfitted  for  such  a  task.  It  had  proved 
in  the  Minister’s  eyes  to  have  double 
faults  ;  for  its  organization  was  defective, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  I.andwehr  brigades, 
which  formed  nearly  half  its  field  strength, 
was  such  that  no  purely  ambitious  leader¬ 
ship  could  depend  upon  their  support. 
Arbitrarily,  therefore,  and  despite  of  the 
recusant  House  of  Deputies,  the  armed 
force  was  recast  into  its  present  mould,  the 
Landwehr  being  excluded  from  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  Corps  d’.Arm^e,  and  the  latter 
filled  up  with  Reserved  lA^vi{Reservistcn) 
who  are  but  Line  soldiers  on  furlough.  To 
get  money  for  the  necessary  change,  even 
with  the  free  use  of  the  price  of  Crown 
domains,  was  not  easy ;  but  to  make  the 
large  extension  of  military  service  popular 
seemed  at  first  wholly  impossible,  and  a 
successful  war  became  necessary  as  the 
only  possible  means  of  reconciling  Prus¬ 
sia  to  the  burden. 

We  have  not  space,  nor,  were  the  space 
given,  inclination  to  recount  the  sad  story 
of  the  Danish  quarrel.  Honest  Germans 
there  are  by  the  million  who  really  believe 
that  their  kinsmen  in  Schleswig  were  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  Danes.  But  this  belief 
only  serves  to  show  the  monstrous  delu¬ 
sions  which  nations  indulge  in  when  their 
passions  are  interested  in  a  dispute.  The 
matter  can  need  no  argument  to  any  calm 
looker-on,  since  the  very  nation  that  then 
complained  of  its  kinsfolk’s  treatment, 
has  been  that  which  its  own  writers  have 
justly  charged  with  Borussomania  (their 
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own  word),  that  could  not  be  content  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  Ducliy  of  Posen 
without  turning  its  inhabitants  perforce 
into  Prussians.  If  it  were  not  sinful  to 
make  German  the  official  language  of  a  Po¬ 
lish  district,  much  less  was  it  wrong  of  the 
Danes  to  insist  on  the  use  of  Danish  in 
the  schools  of  their  border  provinces, 
where  the  population  is  so  mixed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  Germans 
or  Danes  to  preponderate :  unless,  indeed 
(and  this  argument  is  near  akin  to  tliat  of 
brute  force),  it  is  unpardonable  that  a 
weak  kingdom  should  impose  upon  sub¬ 
jects  of  doubtful  nationality  what  it  is  just 
and  patriotic  for  a  great  one  to  enforce  in 
the  like  case.  The  anti-Danish  move¬ 
ment  of  Germany  in  1864  gave  hard  proof 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  in  politics 
might  still  too  often  stands  for  right,  and 
sentiment  for  truth. 

In  the  mighty  feeling  stirred  by  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  Bismarck  saw 
his  opportunity.  Here  was  a  means  of  at 
qnce  diverting  attention  from  the  arbitrary 
change  made  in  the  national  armed  force, 
and  of  putting  Prussia  at  the  head  of  a 
German  national  movement  as  tlie  de¬ 
fender  of  German  honor.  In  vain  did 
Austria,  marking  with  dismay  the  spread 
of  the  feeling  she  could  not  stay,  step  for¬ 
ward  to  take  her  place  in  the  van  of  the 
forces  of  the  Confederation.  Her  dis¬ 
tance  and  natural  unreadiness  combined 
with  the  real  distaste  which  she  had  for 
the  affair  put  her  in  a  secondary  position 
from  the  very  first.  The  glory,  such  as  it 
was,  fell  on  Prussian  arms  and  Prus¬ 
sian  leadership.  Denmark,  after  the  gal¬ 
lant  resistance  which  all  Europe  admired, 
succumbed  to  the  decree  of  the  sword,  and 
the  disputed  provinces  were  occupied  for 
Germany  by  the  two  allies,  each  more  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  other  than  watchful  of  the 
beaten  enemy  —  the  proximity  of  their 
forces,  and  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  they  set  up,  giving  promise 
of  early  collision  upon  slight  occasion. 
Europe  watched  with  indignation  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  Prussians  in 
Schleswig,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
tender  management  of  Holstein  under 
Austrian  rule.  The  Minister  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  kingdom  put  dowm  constitutional  pro¬ 
tests  and  public  meetings  in  his  duchy  as 
dire  offences  against  the  sovereignty  which 
Germany  had  claimed,  whilst  the  mild  re¬ 
gime  used  purposely  in  Holstein  by  the 


Austrian  threw  into  dark  shade  that  of  his 
brother  Commissioner,  and  strove  in  vain 
to  win  to  the  Emperor’s  side  that  public 
opinion  which  had  long  learnt  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  Hapsburg  monarchs  as  a  line 
bom  to  oppress  those  committed  to  their 
charge. 

Germany  w’as  gratified  by  her  easy  vic¬ 
tory,  the  more  so  as  it  had  been  won  in  the 
teeth  of  the  objections  from  England  and 
France.  It  was  known  that  only  the 
coldness  or  timidity  of  the  former  had 
kept  the  jealous  country  of  Napoleon 
from  direct  intervention  in  a  German 
(juarrel.  The  curious  mixture  of  dread 
and  ridicule  with  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  been  regarded  since  the 
Solferino  campaign,  displayed  itself  more 
than  ever  in  the  public  journals.  The 
Berlin  comic  paper  Kladderadatsch,  hard¬ 
ly  second  in  importance  to  our  own 
Punchy  seemed  to  live  but  to  utter  sa¬ 
tires  upon  the  great  Er  (for  “  He  ”  was 
the  simple  name  in  which  all  recognized 
the  public  foe)  and  his  scarcely  less  de¬ 
tested  Empress.  Publicists  attacked  his 
policy  ;  philosophers  made  light  of  his  his¬ 
tory  ;  patriotic  writers  recalled  again  and 
again  the  days  of  his  uncle’s  oppression 
of  their  land.  That  he  should  dare  to 
threaten  them  for  rescuing  their  oppressed 
countrymen  from  the  Dane ;  that  he  should 
I)lay  with  Poland ;  that  he  should  stir  up 
English  statesmen  to  write  insolent  con¬ 
demnations  of  the  national  policy :  all 
these  were  offences  more  deadly  because 
mord  real  than  his  inheritance  of  a  hated 
name,  or  his  defeat  of  Austria  in  the  field. 
The  overwhelming  prestige  which  Solfe¬ 
rino  and  the  Malakoff  had  conferred  on 
French  arms  began  to  fade  when  Ger¬ 
mans  saw  that  their  union  paralyzed  the 
councils  of  Paris,  and  that  their  own  forces 
— those  forces  they  had  but  lately  mur¬ 
mured  at  sustaining — were  as  efficient  in 
the  field  as  formidable  on  paper.  ‘‘The 
sharp  German  axe  that  can  cut  the  hardest 
knot  ”  became  the  favorite  appeal  looked 
forward  to  for  Prussia’s  next  dispute. 
Never  was  political  stroke  more  success¬ 
ful  than  the  Danish  war,  which  called  to 
its  support  the  national  democrat  equally 
with  the  aristocratic  upholder  of  the 
Crown,  the  burgher  and  peasant  no  less 
than  the  courtier  and  Junker.  Condemn 
its  morality  if  you  will,  those  to  whom  the 
consolidation  of  an  empire  condones  po¬ 
litical  crime  may  well  admire  the  daring 
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statesman  who  gave  this  safe  direction  to 
the  smouldering  energy  of  his  nation. 

And  France  :  her  conduct,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  ill  calculated  to  allay  Ger¬ 
man  sentiment.  Her  late  greed  for  I  talian 
soil  made  her  profession  of  pity  for  the 
Danes  transparent.  “  Willing  to  wound 
and  yet  afraid  to  strike,”  she  looked  on  at 
Prussian  triumph  with  open  irritation  as  a 
blow  to  her  own  predominance,  vet  as  not 
daring  to  assert  the  latter  in  the  face  of 
united  Germany.  England’s  part  in  the 
Danish  question  was  indeed  little  honor¬ 
able.  It  has  made  our  cold  and  feeble 
policy  a  by-word  throughout  Europe.  Hut 
French  friendship  for  the  Danes,  with 
much  frothy  utterance,  got  no  further  than 
the  threats  which  made  the  aggressors  more 
determined  to  consummate  their  wrong. 
Germany,  as  a  nation,  learnt  that  at  choice 
she  could  disregard  French  opinion  when¬ 
ever  her  two  great  sections  had  a  common 
object  in  view. 

The  dual  leadership  which  took  the 
Duchies  from  Denmark  in  defiance  of 
France  and  England  might  have  seemed 
to  a  less  far-seeing  statesman  than  Bis¬ 
marck  a  triumph  on  which  his  nation  could 
rest.  To  him,  however,  it  was  but  the 
stepping-stone  to  greater  adventures.  The 
day  must  come  when  Germany  should  be 
able  to  hold  her  own  without  consulting 
two  Cabinets  and  pleasing  the  whims  of 
two  monarchs.  The  task  bequeathed  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  his  family  was  in¬ 
complete  whilst  Austria  had  any  voice  in 
German  councils,  any  weight  in  Geriftan 
war.  France  would  forever  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Duel  of  the  Nations,  if  she, 
compact,  rounded,  with  her  forty  millions 
following  one  will,  were  opposed  to  an  em¬ 
pire  of  fragments  whose  ^ief  parts  had 
never,  except  after  bitter  experience  of 
F'rench  rule,  stood  honestly  side  by  side  in 
policy  or  war.  Not  against  Denmark  had 
that  great  weapon  of  a  national  regular 
army,  inimitably  expansive  at  the  ruler’s 
will,  been  framed  with  elaborate  care. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  trusted  against  France 
whilst  Germany’s  divisions  still  made  it 
possible  to  revive  a  French  party  among 
her  princes.  The  day  might  not  be  far  off 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  face  the 
army  which  had  lately  triumphed  in  the 
bkxxi-bought  plains  of  Italy :  and  it  was 
the  more  necessary  to  hasten  that  German 
Unity  which  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort 
had  decreed  in  vain,  but  the  Rhine  gather¬ 


ing  of  1859,  and  the  Danish  question  of 
four  years  later,  had  brought  sensibly  more 
near. 

This  German  unity,  long  lost  under  old 
Reich,  missed  altogether  in  the  Bund 
which  the  Holy  Alliance  framed,  had  chief 
of  all  the  many  obstacles  in  its  path,  the 
former  predominance  of  Austria  still  own¬ 
ed  in  her  Presidency  at  the  Diet.  And 
Austria  had  for  her  supporters  all  the 
princes  and  parties  who  dreaded  the  fusion 
of  their  little  States  in  the  growing  great¬ 
ness  of  Prussia.  Not  that  she  rested  her 
strength  upon  these,  but  rather  leaned  upon 
that  old  Imj>erial  army  of  many  tongues, 
bequest  of  the  dreadful  wars  when  Wal¬ 
lenstein  faced  and  checked  Gustavus,  and 
cowed  the  enemies  of  the  Kaiser.  Often 
defeated,  this  yet  had  glorious  memories 
and  a  cameraderie  which  the  severest  re¬ 
verses  spared ;  and  if  it  were  ever  possible 
to  mould  into  harmony  the  diverse  races 
that  composed  the  Austrian  Empire,  this 
noble  serv'ice,  in  which  the  proudest  of  the 
land  sought  place,  and  which  yet  did  not, 
(as  the  Prussian)  exclude  the  humbly-bom 
from  honor,  might  well  assist  the  fusion. 
Strong  in  this  protection,  Austria  had 
boldly  menaced  Prussia  in  1850 ;  when  the 
latter’s  army  had  yielded  Hesse  Cassel 
without  a  blow,  shrinking  from  the  en¬ 
counter  for  w’hich  it  was  felt  to  be  unpre¬ 
pared.  It  needed  a  complete  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  half-civic  forces  which  had 
proved  unmanageable  then  and  upon  the 
Rhine  nine  years  later,  to  put  them  on 
equal  terms  with  Imperial  troops  nurtured 
in  the  hard  practical  school  of  Hungarian 
and  Italian  campaigns  :  and  this  reorgani¬ 
zation  had  now  been  given  them.  It 
needed  some  special  advantages  of  stra¬ 
tegy  and  tactics  to  make  their  victory  sure  ; 
and  these,  the  ready  co-operation  of  Italy 
in  a  double  attack  on  the  Kaiser,  and  the 
happy  adoption  of  the  needle-gun,  now’ 
proved  in  the  Danish  fields,  abundantly 
supplied.  It  needed  a  good  occasion  for 
quarrel,  and  this  the  joint  occupation 
could  at  any  moment  supply.  It  needed 
finally  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  France, 
the  most  important  of  all  conditions,  before 
Austria  could  be  fairly  crushed  ;  and  this 
the  diplomatic  acuteness  and  foresight 
which  were  part  of  Bismarck’s  nature  ob¬ 
tained  almost  against  the  expectation  of 
his  master  and  the  hopes  of  those  who 
labored  with  him  for  Pnissia. 

What  were  the  exact  means  by  which 
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Napoleon  was  won  to  the  passive  security 
from  which  he,  too  late,  started  into  action, 
we  do  not  profess  to  know.  It  is  of 
little  practical  importance  to  search  out 
the  particular  finesse  by  which  one  un¬ 
scrupulous  man  is  outwitted  by  another  as 
little  scrupulous  as  he.  Nor  does  it 
greatly  concern  us  to  know.  Without 
doubt,  in  the  strange  neutrality  of  France 
during  the  war  of  1866,  there  lay  at 
bottom  the  general  notion  that  any  con¬ 
test  between  the  two  great  Powers  of  Ger¬ 
many  would  assuredly  weaken  both  so  far 
as  to  make  her  the  arbitress  thereafter. 
The  error,  as  matter  of  calculation,  was 
great,  and  it  has  assuredly  been  paid  for 
dearly.  For  Bismarck’s  purpose  it  was 
sufficient  to  gain  time.  He  had  confi¬ 
dence  enough  in  the  newly  developed 
warlike  power  of  his  country,  aided  by  the 
diversion  Italy  promised  to  make  on  the 
enemy’s  rear,  to  believe  that  .\ustria  would 
be  vanquished  before  the  ruler  of  France 
could  discover  his  mistake  and  take  a  de¬ 
cisive  part  in  her  favor. 

All  things  were  at  length  prepared  for 
the  great  adventure  on  which  Pnissia’s 
future  was  to  turn.  It  is  impossible  at 
this  near  distance  of  time  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  genius  of  the  Minister  who,  having 
made  ready  for  the  rupture  long  before¬ 
hand,  brought  it  on  exactly  at  the  time  it 
suited  his  own  purpose.  Austria’s  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  was 
so  dexterously  used  against  her  as  to  give 
her  party  the  semblance  of  aggression,  and 
to  cause  them  to  all  appearance  to  force 
on  Prussia  the  war  the  great  mass  of  her 
citizens  would  have  shrunk  from.  And 
whilst  the  Frankfort  discussions  on  the 
new  phase  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques¬ 
tion  were  dragged  on  from  day  to  day 
towards  the  final  decision  against  herself 
which  Prussia  through  her  representative 
sought,  the  real  negotiations  carried  on 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna  up  to  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  were  conducted  with  such 
unvarying  skill  that  Pnissia  could  protest 
she  was  forced  on,  against  her  will,  from 
step  to  step  towards  hostilities,  whilst  at 
every  fresh  step  she  was  able  to  keep  be- 
'’ore  her  rival  in  readiness  for  action.  It 
is  almost  touching  to  read  the  story  of 
these  transactions  as  conveyed  in  the 
Austrian  Official  Narrative  of  the  War, 
which  admits  with  honest  simplicity  of 
detail,  how  childlike  were  the  statesmen 
of  Vienna  in  their  first  hopes  of  peace, 
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how  vainly  anxious  to  gain  time  when  war 
became  sure,  how  unequal  at  every  point 
to  contend  against  the  supreme  skill  of 
the  master  of  diplomacy  at  Berlin.  Not 
that  Bismarck’s  difficulties  were  confined 
to  the  intricacies  of  negotiation,  or  to  in¬ 
trigues  in  the  distracted  Diet.  His  bit¬ 
terest  opponents  were  nearer  home,  in 
the  Liberal  party  who  instinctively  would 
have  revolted  against  their  master,  and  the 
free  press  which  condemned  the  danger¬ 
ous  path  of  policy  he  pursued.  The  se¬ 
cret  alliance  with  Italy,  revolutionary 
Italy,  was  odious  to  the  extreme  Conser¬ 
vatives  :  the  dangers  of  an  Austrian  war 
were  terrible  to  the  money-making  bour¬ 
geoisie  :  the  threatened  call  to  arms 
weighed  heavily  on  a  hundred  thousand 
peaceful  homes.  “  Hov<  like  you  this  1  ” 
below  a  rude  sketch  of  Garibaldi,  linked 
arm-in-arm  with  a  Prussian  General  in  full 
uniform,  regarding  a  city  wrapt  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  flames,  was  the  expression  of  pop¬ 
ular  hostility  to  the  war  policy,  which  the 
favorite  humorist  of  Berlin  sent  all  over 
Germany  but  a  few  days  before  war  was 
declared.  Nor  were  there  wanting  de¬ 
clarations  in  the  journals  that  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  Croats  and  Sclaves  was  the  fit¬ 
ting  retribution  to  come  upon  North  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  toleration  of  the  schemes  of 
“  the  man  of  blood  and  iron.”  No  Peace 
Society  could  have  condemned  the  wanton 
ambition  of  a  Louis  Quatorze  or  a  Na¬ 
poleon  more  severely  than  the  citizens  did 
their  Premier’s,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  the  risk  of  personal  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  “  War  of  Brothers,”  felt  by  all 
to  be  the  work  of  a  single  man.  Well 
was  it  for  the  great  Minister  that  he  had 
not  to  depend  for  the  actual  campaign  on 
the  exertions  of  the  once-trusted  Land- 
wehr ;  for  even  through  the  more  plastic 
and  disciplined  ranks  of  the  Line  there 
were  deep  murmurs  at  the  call  to  arms, 
presaging  the  ruin  of  the  Government 
which  had  caused  this  sacrifice,  should  de¬ 
feat  loose  the  bonds  of  order.  None  but 
those  who  looked  on  at  the  gathering  of 
1866,  and  marked  the  unpopularity  of  the 
war  among  the  men  who  were  to  bear  its 
burdens,  can  believe  that  these  were  the 
same  North  Germans  whom  we  have  just 
seen  rush  to  arms  as  one  man,  with  the 
fevered  joy  of  those  who  exult  that  they 
are  allowed  to  share  the  sacred  rapture  of 
a  new  crusade. 

Can  it  be  that  mere  success  so  gilds  the 
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schemes  of  ambition  ?  Can  it  be  that  the 
policy  forced  upon  an  unwilling  nation  in 
1866  is  hailed  by  that  nation  as  pure 
patriotism  in  1870?  Are  we  to  think  so 
lightly  of  a  great  people  as  to  believe  that 
the  glare  of  Sadowa’s  triumph  has  blinded 
their  eyes  to  ambition’s  evils,  and  made 
darkness  seem  light?  Not  so  indeed.  It 
is  not  merely  the  difference  of  a  victory 
which  has  wrought  this  magic  change. 
There  is  another  cause  in  it,  deep-rooted, 
constant,  powerful  to  stir  the  German  blood. 
No  doubt  the  confidence  which  Bohemian 
victories  gave  the  nation  in  its  arms  has 
much  to  do  with  the  readiness  for  a  struggle 
on  the  Rhine  which  Prussia  has  since  dis¬ 
played.  No  doubt  the  vague  desire  for 
German  unity  has  been  strengthened  into 
passionate  longing  since  Austria  has  ceased 
to  bar  the  way.  But  the  ancient  loathing 
of  French  rule,  the  ancient  detestation  of 
French  interference,  the  deep  memory  of 
the  time  when  a  Napoleon  was  indeed  “  the 
Scourge  of  the  Fatherland,”  was  needed 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  nation  with  that 
fire  which  we  have  watched  this  summer 
so  fiercely  blaze  forth  into  action. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  people 
and  the  tone  of  the  Prussian  press  up  to 
the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Austria,  might 
well  have  caused  the  most  daring  Ministry 
and  the  most  bellicose  monarch  to  pause 
in  the  path  of  aggression,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  when  the  declaration  of  war 
came,  and  the  evil  so  much  dreaded  was 
upon  the  nation,  Prussia’s  conduct,  sacri¬ 
ficed,  as  she  herself  plainly  thought,  to  the 
demands  of  ambition,  was  as  grand  and 
heroic  as  her  protest  had  been  sincere. 
Once  seen  to  be  inevitable,  army  and 
nation  went  to  meet  fate  in  resolute  silence, 
not  hopeful,  indeed,  of  the  issue,  but 
steeled  to  bear  the  worst.  “  The  prologue 
is  over,  take  your  places  for  action,”  sang 
the  popular  poet  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
the  war ;  and  strong  sense  of  duty  com¬ 
bined  with  patriotism  and  discipline  to 
send  forth  the  legions,  framed  on  the  novel 
system  which  the  citizens  abhorred,  so 
complete  as  never  paper  army  mustered 
in  camp  before. 

The  collision  of  the  rival  monarchies 
came,  and  for  a  few  hours  Germany’s 
future  seemed  dependent  on  the  sword. 
Theory  encountered  practice  in  open  field, 
new  tactics  met  ancient  discipline,  closet 
strategy  was  matched  against  a  military 
reputation  which  Europe  could  not  sur¬ 


pass.  No  need  is  there  for  us  to  recount 
the  oft- told  tale  of  Benedek’s  defeat. 
Jomini  paused  before  laying  down  his 
well-worn  pen  to  explain  how  Austria  was 
beaten,  and  no  younger  critic  has  added 
much  to  the  clearness  with  which  that 
veteran  writer,  then  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
showed  that  in  strategy  and  organization, 
no  less  than  in  weajx)ns,  she  was  fairly 
outmatched.  The  telegraph  flashed  its 
fatal  news  day  after  day  to  the  brooding 
monarch,  who  dared  not  again  lead  the 
soldiers  who  had  seen  him  fail  at  Solfe- 
rino.  The  messages — “  Do  not,  your 
Majesty,  come  down,”  “  General  Gablenz 
is  despatched  to  ask  an  armistice  at  the 
Prussian  headquarters” — were  the  fitting 
sequels  to  that  vain  answer  to  the  same 
Gablenz’ s  recent  entreaty  not  to  weigh 
the  rifle  against  the  breech-loader — “  His 
Majesty  administers  the  Imperial  army 
for  himself.”  In  vain  did  “  Our  Cousin  ” 
Albert,  fit  successor  to  the  noble  old 
Radetski,  worthy  son  of  the  grand  Arch¬ 
duke-General  whom  the  Emperor  of  his 
day  hated  for  his  greatness,  hurl  back  the 
legions  of  Italy  from  the  Quadrilateral, 
and  then  hasten  to  defend  the  threatened 
capital  of  the  Empire.  Too  late  he  came 
to  retrieve  the  errors  and  misfortunes  in 
which  he  had  had  no  share.  The  Prussian 
army  was  before  the  gates  ;  the  troops  of 
Benedek  broken  £fnd  despondent ;  his  own, 
though  confident  in  their  general,  dis¬ 
trusted  their  effete  weapons.  All  that  his 
victory  of  Custozza  now  availed  was  to 
win  him  the  respect  of  those  who  had 
elsewhere  seen  Austrian  soldiers  only  in 
retreat,  and  to  gain  from  the  enemy,  as 
his  father  had  twice  done  in  his  time,  bet¬ 
ter  terms  than  Austria  could  have  asked 
had  no  such  leader  been  left  to  her. 

Europe  witnessed  with  wonder  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  not  unmixed  with  derision,  the 
sudden  intervention  of  France  at  this 
crisis  of  the  German  war ;  her  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  the  Quadrilateral  from  eager 
Italian  arms ;  her  coming  and  going  in 
the  negotiations  of  Nicolsburgand  Prague; 
her  loud  appeals  in  favor  of  Saxony  and 
Denmark.  Prussians  there  were  many 
who,  confident  in  the  lately  fledged  powers 
of  their  army,  would  have  bade  instant 
defiance  to  this  wanton  interference  with 
Gennan  affairs,  and  turned  towards  the 
Rhine  the  victorious  legions  that  lay  ready 
for  new  action  in  the  plains  of  Moravia 
and  Bavaria.  But  to  quarrel  with  France 
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whilst  the  Archduke  Albert  headed 
200,000  Austrians  ;  whilst  the  South  Ger¬ 
mans,  though  beaten,  were  not  prostrate  ; 
whilst  the  Qadrilateral  fortresses  still 
flaunted  the  Imperial  banner — was  an 
adventure  which  even  Bismarck’s  un¬ 
daunted  spirit,  supported  by  the  terror  of 
the  needle-gun,  would  not  needlessly  dare. 
To  defeat  French  policy  without  open 
hostility  to  France  seemed  a  more  easy 
and  certain  road  to  the  coming  unification 
of  Germany.  On  the  single  point  of 
Saxony  the  victor  so  far  yielded  as  to 
leave  the  King  a  nominal  independence, 
while  absorbing  his  brave  army  into  the 
great  military  machine  it  had  lately  been 
arrayed  against.  The  three  unpopular 
ruling  houses  that  had  divided  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  Germany  against  Prussia  w'ere 
swept  away  into  the  dust-bin  of  history, 
and  Hanover,  Cassel,  and  Nassau  made 
part  of  the  enlarged  kingdom  of  Hohen- 
zollem.  Private  treaties  with  the  South 
German  States,  bitter  draughts  for  out¬ 
witted  France  to  swallow  hereafter,  laid  on 
them  the  obligation  to  support  their  late 
enemy  against  all  non-German  opponents, 
and  amongst  others  against  their  Austrian 
ally,  now  German  no  more,  thrust  out  of 
the  empire  she  once  had  misruled.  A 
touch  of  moderation  seemed  to  be  breathed 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  in 
the  recognition,  slight  though  it  was,  of  the 
claims  of  Denmark  to  the  more  purely 
Danish  parts  of  Schleswig.  Alas  that  the 
foundations  of  the  colossal  State  that  now 
stretched  eastward  of  the  Vistula  and  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Rhine,  should  have  seemed 
incomplete  if  a  few  parishes  on  her  border 
choose  to  declare  for  the  Dane  against 
the  'Fenton  !  The  promise  to  consult  the 
people  of  the  Schleswig  frontier  on  their 
own  future  fate  either  meant  nothing  when 
signed,  or  has  since  been  repented  of  as 
over-generous.  No  doubt  the  arrogancy 
of  France,  which  claimed  this  promise  as 
yielded  to  fear  of  her  arms  rather  than  to 
justice,  has  been  a  ready  excuse  for  not 
fulfilling  it ;  but  so  mighty  a  Power  as 
Prussia  has  shown  herself,  need  not  have 
shown  the  weakness  of  fearing  lest  she 
should  be  thought  to  fear. 

The  private  treaties  had  not  long  been 
made  known  which  added  100,000  sol¬ 
diers  to  those  of  Prussia ;  Europe  had 
hardly  yet  become  accustomed  to  her  new 
settlement ;  France  was  murmuring  over 
South  German  bondage  ;  when  a  question 


arose  which  threatened  to  make  the  year 
1867  more  full  of  bloodshed  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  'The  fortress  of  Luxemburg, 
an  appanage  nominally  of  the  Crown  of 
Holland,  had  been  a  Federal  property 
under  the  old  Bund.  Prussia,  which  had 
been  charged  with  its  custody  before  the 
war,  held  it  with  her  Landwehr  during  the 
campaign,  and  still  continued  to  occupy  it 
by  virtue  of  possession.  “  Could  H  olland,” 
she  asked,  “  now  that  the  Federation  was 
broken  up,  carrjr  with  her  a  great  Federal 
fortress,  to  be  seized,  whenever  convenient, 
by  F'rance,  to  which  it  lay  adjacent?” 
“  Shall  w’e,”  replied  the  French,  “  permit 
these  Hide  Germans  to  hold,  without  a 
title  of  legal  claim,  the  most  formidable 
stronghold  on  our  border  ?  ” —  “  Will 
Europe  see  me  plundered  of  my  Duchy 
because  it  colitains  a  fortress  ?  ”  asked  the 
nominal  sovereign,  crushed  between  the 
mutual  frow’ns  of  his  great  neighbors. 
Never  had  France  a  better  opportunity  of 
showing  herself  on  the  side  of  justice  : 
never  was  Germany,  in  her  jealous  watch¬ 
ing  of  her  French  frontier,  so  completely 
in  the  wrong.  But  the  restless  desire  which 
drives  French  rulers  to  stretch  out  again 
and  again  hands  greedy  to  win  back  the 
plunder  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  the  First 
Empire,  was  still  at  work  ;  Europe  learnt 
with  disgust  that  Napoleon  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Luxemburg  question  to 
bring  forward  claims  for  compensation 
against  the  unity  of  the  Northern  Confed¬ 
eration  which  had  been  urged  but  not  lis¬ 
tened  to  when  Germany  owned  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  Prussia  the  year  before.  France 
asked  for  the  rectification  of  her  frontiers 
by  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  1814,  when 
the  Allies  weakly  left  her  Sarrelouis  and 
I-andau,  the  two  gates  of  the  Palatinate, 
with  Philippeville  and  Marienburg,  behind 
which  next  spring  Napoleon  crouched  for 
his  spring  into  Belgium  before  Waterloo. 
“  Yield  these  to  France,  or  give  up  Luxem¬ 
burg,  or  face  our  displeasure,”  were  the 
three  alternatives  held  up  before  Count 
Bismarck.  For  a  moment  that  finn  spirit 
seemed  to  waver  at  the  issue,  till  behind 
him  he  felt  the  mighty  impulse  he  had 
done  so  much  to  create,  and  heard  the 
deep  voice  of  a  great  nation  saying,  “  Yield 
not  to  our  old  enemy  one  foot  of  German 
soil.”  Then  went  the  answer  back  to  the 
Emperor,  which  bade  him  plainly  do  his 
worst.  Once  more  for  a  moment  the  Ber¬ 
lin  councillors  turned  from  politics  to  stra- 
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tegy,  and  found  that  the  man  of  the  sword 
was  this  time  more  ready  to  face  the  great 
issue  than  the  colleague  he  had  hitherto 
followed.  “  Let  him  but  dare  to  threaten 
us.  Give  me  our  own  nine  Prussian  coq)s 
without  waiting  for  allies  or  annexations  ; 
I  will  engage  to  mass  them  in  two  columns 
on  the  Rhine,  and  to  march  straight  to 
Paris,  trusting  to  the  needle-gun  alone.  We 
want  no  strategy  to  beat  these  half-armed 
blusterers.” 

The  firm  countenance  assumed  by 
Prussia,  and  the  natural  fear  of  bringing  on 
a  collision  between  troops  armed  and  rais¬ 
ed  on  an  unimproved  system  and  those 
before  which  Austrian  valor  and  experi¬ 
ence  had  so  miserably  gone  down,  stayed 
the  French  Emperor’s  demands.  He  soon 
reduced  them  to  the  proposal  of  receiving 
from  Belgium  only  the  porti^s  of  territory 
given  to  her  in  1815,  which  (as  before  said) 
had  been  made  use  of  by  his  uncle  in  the 
last  rash  adventure  of  his  career.  But 
here  England  warmly  interposed ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  support  which  Austria 
(willing  possibly  to  show  gratitude  for 
French  action  the  year  before,  or  to  main¬ 
tain  the  preponderance  against  Prussia) 
gave  to  the  modified  demand,  it  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  consent  of  Europe.  The  de¬ 
molition  of  the  fortress  over  which  the  is¬ 
sue  had  been  raised,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  territory  to  Belgium  under  European 
guarantee,  closed  the  famous  Luxemburg 
dispute. 

But  the  check  which  the  greed  of  France 
had  openly  received  before  the  world,  and 
her  manifest  inability  to  maintain  her  own 
pretensions,  made  thenceforth  a  rankling 
sore  which  time  could  not  heal.  To  arm, 
to  organize  her  once  invincible  legions 
until  they  should  be  invincible  once  more, 
became  the  main  object  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  while  Orleanist  and  Repub¬ 
lican  writers,  no  less  than  the  imperialist, 
fanned  the  flame  of  national  vanity,  and 
made  Prussia’s  humiliation  the  sole  object 
of  French  patriots.  In  vain  did  the  world 
outside  demand  an  armed  peace  ;  in  vain 
did  dreaming  journalists  declare  that  each 
month,  each  year,  brought  fresh  assurance 
that  Europe’s  quiet  would  be  disturbed  no 
more.  The  two  ancient  foes  had  no 
thought  of  the  mutual  disarmament  which 
their  candid  friends  urged  on  them.  Fix¬ 
ed  was  the  purpose  on  the  one  side  to  re¬ 
gain  the  ancient  predominance  of  which 
her  writers  taught  her  she  was  robbed. 
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Fixed,  upon  the  other,  the  resolve  to  go 
steadily  forward  in  the  newly  cleared  path 
towards  German  unity,  and  to  place  the 
new  nation,  under  Prussian  guidance,  far 
beyond  the  power  of  the  stranger’s  inter¬ 
ference.  The  history  of  the  i)ast  three 
years  is  but  the  history  of  preparation  for 
the  coming  mortal  struggle  for  which  both 
peoples  longed  at  heart.  To  name  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  war  we  now  witness 
is  simply  to  name  the  date  when  the  old 
passions  that  had  smouldered  on  unceas¬ 
ingly  beneath  the  garb  of  civilization  broke 
forth  in  open  flame.  To  assign  the  exact 
blame  to  persons,  great  or  small,  would  be 
to  ransack  the  history  of  the  past  three 
centuries  (of  which  we  have  but  reviewed 
the  closing  chapter),  and  to  weigh  each 
h'renchman  and  German  in  the  scales. 
Englishmen  who  are  proud  of  England’s 
greatness  should  feel  for  Germans  who 
would  consolidate  the  fragments  of  an  em¬ 
pire.  Englishmen  who  are  proud  of 
England’s  past  history  should  sympathize 
with  Frenchmen  who  cannot  forget  their 
own.  Let  optimists  frame  new  Utopias, 
and  economists  preach  the  extravagance 
of  war,  the  politician  and  the  philosopher 
can  no  n)ore  disregard  the  passions  of  great 
nations  than  their  material  condition. 
Whether  the  new  struggle  be  the  mere 
starting-point  of  fresh  chapters  of  hostility, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  foretell.  Unless 
German  moderation  be  as  remarkable  as 
German  strength,  the  future  peace  of 
Europe  is  indeed  ill-assured  ;  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Alsace  to  Germany,  if  made  a 
condition  of  peace,  will  add  fuel  to  the 
fierce  enmity  already  burning  in  the  hearts 
of  Frenchmen  against  their  prosperous 
neighbor.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  to 
mention  it  is  but  to  repeat  a  truism  which 
strikes  the  most  careless  observers.  But 
there  is  another  source  of  disquietude  for 
Europe’s  future  more  sure  than  this,  in  the 
certainty  that  Germany,  having  made  of 
late  such  rapid  steps  towards  her 
unity  as  defied  anticipation,  will  not  rest 
satisfied  on  her  .Austrian  side  with  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  Sadow'a.  The  Treaty  of 
Prague  cut  off  from  her  nine  millions  of 
her  race,  whose  sympathies  in  her  cause 
have  been  so  plainly  manifested  in  the  late 
crisis,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  so 
powerful  a  nation  in  the  height  of  its  pros¬ 
perity  to  i^ore  them.  Austria  is  already 
cut  in  twain  by  her  own  political  necessi¬ 
ties.  The  opposing  sentiments  of  her  two 
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great  races,  which  have  forced  upon  her  a 
dual  administration,  cannot  but  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  effect  of  late  events  upon  tlie 
Teuton  element  in  the  empire.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  complete  the  German  nation  by 
bringing  back  those  sons  she  has  for  a 
time  thrust  out,  is  a  force  that  must  act  in 
this  direction  when  the  fear  of  France  ceases 
to  influence  the  policy  of  Berlin.  The 
work  of  the  great  Minister  stands  unfinish¬ 


ed  until  it  be  crowned  by  a  fresh  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Austria.  Years  since,  he  pointed 
out  that  Pesth,  and  not  Vienna,  was  the 
proper  capital  of  the  Hapsburg,  and  in  due 
time  he  will  (who  can  doubt  it  that  has 
watched  his  past  career  ?)  find  means  and 
op|K)rtunity  to  accomplish  his  prediction, 
or  beijueath  the  task  to  others  as  their  duty 
to  the  Fatherland. 


Fraser*t  Magaxine. 

FASHIONS  IN  HAIR  AND  HEAD-DRESSES.* 


There  are  three  facts  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  so  far  as 
these  are  based  upon  an  alleged  equality 
of  the  sexes,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  get  over  :  i.  The  peculiar  functions  of 
the  fair  sex  touching  the  continuation  of 
the  species :  2.  That  no  woman  has  ever 
manifested  the  highest  order  of  genius  in 
any  walk  of  literature  or  art :  3.  That  wo¬ 
men  have  never  been  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
however  alisurd,  ridiculous,  <lestructive  to 
beauty,  or  ruinous  to  health.  Without 
entering  on  the  main  question,  or  seeking 
to  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Mill,  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  third  of  these  social 
phenomena  and  j)oint  the  concomitant  or 
resulting  moral. 

The  history  of  masculine  costume  is 
undoubtedly  a  stinging  satire  on  the  male 
sex.  1 1  comprises  every  variety  of  vestment 
or  device  by  which  the  human  form  could 
be  disguised,  disfigured,  or  distorted.  But 
if  not  more  becoming,  it  has  gradually 
become  more  rational ;  ease  and  comfort 
are  pursued  with  even  an  undue  disregard 
of  appearances ;  and  the  movements  of’ 
the  most  consummate  exquisite  are  free 
and  unfettered,  except  when  he  occasion¬ 
ally  indulges  in  tight  boots. 

The  greatest  improvement  is  in  the 
head ;  i.e.  the  outside ;  especially  in  the 
general  abandonment  of  the  peruke. 
Wigs,  meant  to  pass  for  the  natural  hair 
of  the  wearer,  are  still  to  be  detected  by 
a  critical  observer,  though  daily  getting 
rarer  ;  but  the  formal  and  avowed  peruke, 
a  costly  and  inconvenient  article,  has 
been  permanently  laid  aside  except  by  the 


*  Let  Femmes  blondes  selon  les  peintres  de 
ricole  de  Venise,  Par  deux  V^nitiens  [M.  Feui- 
Uet  de  Conches.]  Paris,  1865. 


judicial  body  and  the  bar.  Even  the 
bishops  have  succeeded  in  discarding  it 
after  a  prolonged  struggle ;  in  the  course 
of  which  one  of  them  (Pelham,  Bishop  of 
Chichester)  is  reported  to  have  knelt  in 
vain  to  George  III.  for  permission  to  be¬ 
gin  the  innovation. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  which  introduced  crops  d  la  Bru¬ 
tus,  the  wigs  commonly  worn  by  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  streets  of  London  cost  from 
thirty  to  forty  guineas ;  “  and  (adds  a 
distinguished  contemporary)  Rogers,  ajv 
pealing  to  Luttrell  in  our  hearing,  thus 
described  a  mode  of  theft  as  practised  in 
London  within  their  common  memory. 
The  operator  was  a  small  dog  in  a  butch¬ 
er’s  tray  on  the  shoulders  of  a  tall  man  ; 
and  when  the  wig  was  adroitly  twitched 
off,  the  bewildered  owner  looked  round 
for  it  in  vain ;  an  accomplice  confused 
and  impeded  under  the  pretence  of  .assist¬ 
ing  him,  and  the  tray-bearer  made  off.”f 

Whilst  this  custom  lasted,  the  being  wig- 
ged  was  as  marked  a  step  in  the  adolescent’s 
approach  to  manhood  as  being  breeched, 
and  was  postponed  as  long  as  possible  by 
prudent  parents  with  a  view  to  economy. 
The  second  wife  of  Racine  wrote  thus  to 
Jean- Baptiste,  his  son  by  his  first ;  who, 
on  becoming  secretary  of  embassy  in  Hol¬ 
land,  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  fash¬ 
ion  :  “Your  father  deeply  regrets  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  you  say  you  are  under  of 
wearing  a  wig.  He  leaves  the  decision  to 
the  ambassador.  When  your  father  is  in 
better  health  he  will  order  M.  Marguery 
to  make  you  such  a  one  as  you  recpiire. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  CJramont  is  very 
sorry  for  you  that  you  should  lose  the  at¬ 
traction  which  your  hair  gave  you.” 


■  •]  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1866. 
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Two  curious  facts  are  recorded  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  (Conches,  showing  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  wig.  The  one, 
that  Kant’s  wig,  immediately  on  his  death, 
was  sold  for  tliirty  thousand  florins,  equi¬ 
valent  to  nearly  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  on  being  put  up  to  auction 
some  years  afterwards  fetched  twelve 
thousand  thalers,  or  rather  more  than  half. 
The  other,  for  which  no  authority  is  given, 
that  when,  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
Marshal  Villeroy’s  perruque  d  ntrud  espa- 
gnol,  found  amongst  his  baggage,  was 
brought  to  Marlborough,  the  Duke  put  it 
on  exultingly  as  the  crowning  triumph  of 
the  day.  Ix>rd  Macaulay,  who  insists 
that  avarice  was  the  master  passion  of 
Marlborough’s  life,  would  probably  have 
contended  that  he  thus  appropriated  V'il- 
leroy’s  wig  from  motives  of  economy. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  utility  of  a 
wig  is  related  in  a  modem  book  of  travels. 
An  emigrant  on  his  way  to  the  back  set¬ 
tlements  of  North  America  was  pursued 
by  a  savage  bent  on  scalping  him.  He 
was  overtaken,  and  the  pursuer’s  grasp 
was  on  his  head,  preparatory  to  the  oper¬ 
ation.  But  he  wore  a  wig,  which  came  oft' ; 
and  the  savage  was  so  startled  by  the  in¬ 
cident  that  he  abandoned  the  meditated 
victim  and  ran  away. 

The  best  part  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  we,  of  the  masculine  gender,  have 
emancipated  ourselves  from  this  tyrant 
custom,  whilst  women  were  never  more 
completely  subjected  to  it  than  now.  They 
are  not  content  with  one  phase  of  the  fol¬ 
ly  ;  they  insist  not  merely  on  making  them¬ 
selves  top-heavy  by  chignons  or  masses  of 
false  tresses,  but  on  changing  the  natural 
color  of  their  hair,  however  suited  to  their 
complexion,  for  any  artiflcial  tint  which 
may  happen  to  have  been  brought  into 
temporary  vogue  by  an  Anonyma  or  no¬ 
torious  member  of  the  demi-monde.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that*  the  fashion  for 
golden,  yellow,  and  light-auburn  hair  was 
imported  into  this  country  from  Paris, 
where  it  was  set  by  ladies  of  a  class  whose 
very  existence  would  have  been  ignored 
not  only  by  our  grandmothers  and  great¬ 
grandmothers,  but  by  the  bevy  of  beauties 
who  attended  the  first  drawing-room  of 
Queen  Victoria.  And  yet  it  might  be 
traced  far  back  to  a  classic,  romantic,  picto¬ 
rial,  or  poetic  source:  it  wa  sequally  irresisti¬ 
ble  in  Rome  when  Rome  was  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  in  Venice  when  Venice 


was  the  recognized  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  : 
we  find  it  illustrated  or  recorded  by  the 
pens  of  Ovid  and  Catullus  and  the  pencils 
of  Titian  and  Giorgione.  The  Chloes, 
Pyrrfias,  and  Cynthias,  as  well  as  the 
I. auras,  Lucretias,  and  I^eonoras,  w’ere 
blondes ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
acquired  or  increased  their  indispensable 
attractiveness  in  this  respect  has  sup¬ 
plied  materials  for  many  a  curious  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  morals  and  manners. 

When  the  Abbe  de  Bemis  arrived  at 
Venice  to  fulfil  his  functions  as  ambassa¬ 
dor,  he  immediately  set  about  looking  and 
inquiring  for  the  famous  blondes,  so  warm¬ 
ly  and  variously  tinted,  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  painters,  from  Carpaccio  down¬ 
wards,  a  type  differing  widely  from  what 
passes  under  the  designation  of  “  fair  ”  in 
this  country.  Judging  from  the  jwrtraits 
and  historical  masterpieces  of  this  school, 
he  expected  to  find  Venice  a  vast  paradise 
of  blondes,  from  the  lightest  shades  of  gold 
or  flaxen  to  those  little  removed  from  au¬ 
burn,  chestnut,  or  red.  To  his  ineffable  dis¬ 
appointment  and  surprise,  he  found  living 
blondes  as  rare  as  gardens  and  flowers  at 
Venice  ;  and  instead  of  them  he  was  every¬ 
where  encountered  by  brunettes  with  glossy 
ebon  tresses  and  complexions  embrowned 
and  enriched  by  their  sun. 

“  These  ”  (continues  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches)  “  no  doubt  had  their  price  :  no 
one  knew  this  better  than  the  Abbe.  But 
after  all  he  was  in  search  of  those  splendid 
and  voluptuous  creatures  crowned  with 
gold  by  the  illustrious  painters ;  and  per¬ 
haps  in  such  a  disposition  the  beautiful 
Corbeau  Noir*  of  the  Regent  would  only 
have  excited  his  disdain.  He  knew  by 
heart  his  Voiture  and  his  Sarrasin  ;  but  he 
longed  for  something  better  than  Paulet 
la  Lionne :  and  all  his  poetry  was  out  of 
joint.  He  required  at  least  the  I.avinia 
of  the  Louvre  Titian,  or  the  original  of  the 
female  figure  in  Giorgione’s  Astrologer  of 
the  Manfrini  Gallery,  or  that  fine  personi¬ 
fication  of  Venice,  with  eyes  of  limpid 
blue,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Doge’s  Palace, 
by  Paul  Veronese — Venice  crowned  and 
triumphant,  displaying  a  superb  form  where 
nothing  is  out  of  harmony : — 

Et  qui  laisse  4  demi,  sur  son  front  orgucilleux, 

En  longues  tresses  d’or,  tombcr  ses  blondes  che- 
veux. 

*  This  name  (Black  Crow)  was  given  by  the 
Regent  to  one  of  his  favorities,  the  Marquise 
de  Parabere. 
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But  all  bloomed  around  him  in  the  usu¬ 
al  order  of  nature,  scattering  as  at  all  times 
the  divers  shades  of  beauty,  regardless  of 
the  caprices  of  art  and  the  exclusive  vani¬ 
ties  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  brunette 
predominated — the  decided,  pronounced 
brunette,  with  her  prompt,  rapid  glance  of 
sovereignty  or  sensibility,  imperious  or 
subdued.  In  vain  did  he  frequent  the 
popular  fairs  of  the  parishes  ;  in  vain  did 
he  attend  with  the  discriminating  glance 
of  a  connoisseur  those  exciting  religious 
solemnities,  those  fttes,  which  roused  the 
whole  population,  and  brought  forth  from 
the  old  quarters  of  Castello  and  Canareg- 
gio  these  types,  preserved  as  it  were  un¬ 
der  glass,  of  antique  Venice — no  Lavinia, 
neither  in  the  churches,  nor  in  the  circles, 
nor  under  the  mysteries  of  the  gondola, 
nor  in  the  Place  St. -Marc,  where  beauty 
manifested  itself  in  the  good  old  time  as  a 
traditional  product  of  the  sun.  Hardly 
anywhere  a  living  sample  of  those  an¬ 
cient  masses  of  yellow  hair  {flavescentes) 
with  which  every  one  of  the  women  of  the 
Supper  of  Paul  Veronese  (now  in  the 
I.ouvre)  was  adorned,  as  well  as  the  other 
feminine  creations  of  the  master.” 

The  same  lively  w'riter,  whom  we  have 
rather  paraphrased  than  translated,  goes 
on  to  ask  whether  this  seeming  change  or 
transfonnation  was  owing  to  an  excep¬ 
tional  caprice  of  nature  ?  “  No,  assuredly  : 
the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  variations 
of  fashion  in  which  women  delight,  in 
their  levity  and  mutability — ‘Varium  et 
mutabile  semper.’  In  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  those  who  were  not  naturally  blondes 
became  so  artihcially.  The  Venetian 
painters  of  the  period  did  no  more  than 
reproduce  what  they  had  constantly  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes.”  The  general  agreement 
amongst  them  to  paint  only  blondes  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  in  this  country  of 
brunettes  there  were  no  longer  brunettes. 
To  be  blonde  had  become  an  art ;  and 
what  at  first,  under  Carpaccio,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  still  but  a  ca¬ 
price  of  coquetry,  had  become  later,  un¬ 
der  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  the  dream 
and  the  necessity  of  the  generality  of 
Venetian  women.  “  Every  traveller 
learned  in  art,  arriving  for  the  first  time 
at  Venice,  must  have  felt  the  same  sur¬ 
prise  as  the  Abbe  de  Bernis.  We  our¬ 
selves,  Venetians,  in  order  to  explain  for 
you  the  past  in  comparison  with  the  pres¬ 
ent,  were  naturally  led  to  the  study  of  the 


origin,  the  means,  and  the  results  of  this 
episode  in  our  manners  ;  and  the  docu¬ 
ments,  the  evidences  of  all  sorts  that  we 
then  collected  on  this  subject,  are  calcu¬ 
lated,  we  think,  especially  at  this  time,  to 
interest  public  curiosity  in  France  ” — and 
he  might  well  add  in  England,  where  the 
fashion  has  been  revived  in  its  most  ex¬ 
travagant  and  mischievous  form,  to  the 
terror  of  husbands  and  fathers,  whose 
purses  are  laid  under  heavy  contribution  to 
pay  for  what  offends  their  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  their  taste. 

A  single  extract  from  the  many  curious 
books  cited  to  throw  light  on  this  topic  will 
suffice  to  show  how  the  dames  of  Venice 
set  to  work  to  acquire  the  coveted  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  what  dangers  they  incurred, 
what  privations  they  endured,  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  it.  'Ihe  Strasburg  goose, 
fastened  to  the  floor  before  a  fire  to  en¬ 
large  its  liver,  affords  the  closest  parallel 
to  the  "fair,  or  would-be  fair  Venetian, 
with  her  dripping  head  exposed  to  the 
sun,  as  Cesare  Vecellio,  writing  in  1589, 
pictures  her : — 

“  The  houses  of  Venice  are  commonly 
crowned  with  little  constructions  in  wood, 
resembling  a  turret  without  a  roof.  On 
the  ground  these  lodges  or  boxes  are 
formed  of  masonry,  floored  like  what  are 
called  terrazzi  at  Florence  and  Naples, 
and  covered  with  a  cement  of  sand  and 
lime  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  It  is 
in  these  that  the  Venetian  women  may  be 
seen  as  often  and  indeed  oftener  than  in 
their  chambers ;  it  is  there  that,  with 
their  heads  exposed  to  the  full  ardor  of 
the  sun  during  whole  days,  they  strain 
every  nerve  to  augment  their  charms,  as 
if  they  needed  it,  as  if  the  constant  use  of 
so  many  methods  known  to  all  did  not 
expose  their  natural  beauty  to  i)ass  for  no 
better  than  artificial.  During  the  hours 
when  the  sun  darts  its  most  vertical  and 
scorching  rays  they  repair  to  these  boxes 
and  condemn  themselves  to  broil  in  them 
unattended.  Seated  there,  they  keep  on 
wetting  their  hair  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
some  elixir  of  youth  prepared  with  their 
own  hands  or  purchased.  They  moisten 
their  hair  afresh  as  fast  as  it  is  dried  by 
the  sun,  and  it  is  by  the  unceasing  renew¬ 
al  of  this  operation  that  they  become 
what  you  see  them,  blondes.  When  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  they  throw  over  their  ordinary 
dress  a  peignoir  or  dressing-gown,  of  the 
finest  white  silk,  which  they  call  schiavo- 
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netto.  TTiey  wear  on  their  heads  a  straw 
hat  without  a  crown,  so  that  the  hair 
drawn  through  the  opening  may  be  spread 
upon  the  borders.  This  hat,  doing  dou¬ 
ble  duty  as  a  drying-line  for  the  hair,  and 
a  parasol  tv  protect  the  neck  and  face, 
was  called  solaria."  In  winter,  or  when 
the  sun  failed,  they  wetted  and  dried  their 
hair  before  a  fire. 

The  precise  duration  of  this  practice  is 
left  in  doubt.  The  fashion  that  led  to  it 
certainly  lasted  long  enough  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  art,  and  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority  that  it  spread 
rapidly,  “  invading  all  Italy,  if  not  all 
Europe."  He  traces  it  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Paris,  and  shows  how  the  provinces 
were  inoculated  with  it  by  the  provincial 
great  ladies,  the  wives  of  the  governors 
and  presidents,  who  uniformly  appeared 
with  coiffures  blondes,  natural  or  artificial, 
interwoven  with  pearls  and  jewels.  Pearls 
were  especially  in  request,  although  we 
nowhere  read  of  the  ropes  of  pearls  on 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  expatiates  in  Lothair. 
“  Look  here,”  exclaimed  the  Borgia  Pope, 
Alexander  V’l.,  opening  a  casket  full  of 
pearls,  and  displaying  them  to  the  envoy 
of  Hercules  of  Ferrara,  whose  son  was  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Lucretia — “  Look 
here.  All  this  is  for  my  Lucretia  !  I 
wish  her  to  be  the  princess  of  all  Italy 
who  has  the  finest  and  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  pearls.” 

There  still  flourishes  at  Paris,  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  politics  or  war,  a  man  milliner, 
who  exercises  an  almost  unlimited  author¬ 
ity  over  the  female  world  of  fashion.  If 
we  are  not  misinformed,  he  is  by  birth  an 
Irishman,  and  began  life  as  an  artist.  He 
takes  measure  at  a  glance  of  the  figure, 
form,  age,  height,  complexion,  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  customer,  and  dictates  the  re¬ 
sulting  decision  without  appeal.  Such  or 
such  a  costume  is  best  suited  to  her  as 
regards  cut,  color,  and  materials,  and  such 
only  will  he  condescend  to  make.  It  is 
not  her  fancy  or  vanity,  but  a  thing  of 
infinitely  more  importance  to  himself  and 
society,  his  own  reputation,  that  is  at 
stake.  It  is  this  confidence  or  insolence 
that  has  made  his  fortune.  He  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  of  approach  as  a  lord  chamberlain  or 
a  prime  minister.  On  the  eve  of  a  grand 
reception  at  the  Tuileries  or  a  fancy  ball, 
a  long  line  of  coroneted  carriages  fills  his 
street,  and  his  ante-chamber  is  crowded 
with  clients  in  full  attire,  each  of  whom 


undergoes  the  most  careful  inspection  in 
her  turn,  lest  the  effect  anticipated  by  the 
master  should  be  marred  by  the  maladroit¬ 
ness  of  the  maid. 

We  learn  from  Vecellio  that  the  Venice 
of  his  day  could  boast  of  more  than  one  art¬ 
ist  in  costume  who  was  held  in  equal  hon¬ 
or  and  authority.  Speaking  of  the  rich 
stuffs  and  brocades  for  which  Venice  was 
famous,  he  says  that  the  inventor  was  a 
certain  Bartolomeo  da  Calice,  a  Venetian 
of  wonderful  ingenuity,  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man  in  manner  and  behavior,  greatly 
cherished  by  the  nobility.  “  Princes 
sought  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  and  to  be  supplied  with  his  commodi¬ 
ties.  He  was  held  in  singular  honor  by 
the  most  serene  and  magnificent  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  he  supplied  even  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Along  with 
this  excellent  man  there  were  other  tyrants 
of  fashion,  illustrious  composers,  patri¬ 
cians  of  the  needle  and  scissors.  There 
was,  for  example,  one  Messer  Giovanni, 
who  kept  an  establishment  near  the 
church  of  San  Lio,  and  scattered  precious 
stones  and  pearls  and  robes  and  tunics. 
Language  had  not  expressions  subkme 
enough  to  exalt  to  the  clouds  this  miracle 
of  creation,  this  artist  of  such  richness  of 
ideas,  of  such  profundity  in  the  art  of 
embellishing,  of  so  much  science,  as  the 
phrase  went.  He  was  the  rarissitno,  the 
incomparable,  to  enrich  fashion  with  his 
.inventions.  The  finest  gondolas  swarmed 
about  his  temple,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Council  of  Ten  took  alarm,  forbade 
the  usage  of  pearls,  and  scattered  conster¬ 
nation  through  the  camp  of  female  wor¬ 
shippers.” 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  charlatans 
and  the  quacks  of  the  period  vied  with  one 
another  in  specifics  and  recipes  for  bestow¬ 
ing  beauty  or  restoring  youth.  So  long 
as  medical  knowledge  was  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  empirical  and  rarely  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  science,  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  did  not  disdain  to  minister  to 
female  vanity,  and  grow  rich  on  female 
credulity.  Dr.  Marinello,  of  Modena, 
after  establishing  his  reputation  by  his  Lu¬ 
minaire  Majus  or  “  Light  of  Apothecaries 
and  Treasure  of  Herborists,”  published  in 
1562  a  treatise  on  the  adornment  of 
women,  Gli  Ornamenti  delle  Donne, 
which  became  their  gospel.  He  thus  con¬ 
cludes  his  chapter  on  Recipes  ; — 

Permit  me  to  remind  you,  honored  and 
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honorable  ladies,  that  the  application  of  so 
many  colors  to  your  hair  may  strike  a  chill 
into  the  head  like  the  shock  of  a  shower-bath  ; 
that  it  affects  and  penetrates,  and,  what  is 
worse,  may  entail  divers  grave  maladies  and 
infirmities.  Therefore  I  should  advise  you 
to  take  all  possible  precautions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  mix  cloves,  musk,  amber,  and  other  heat¬ 
ing  or  stimulating  ingredients  with  your  un- 
uents  and  elixirs.  What  may  not  otherwise 
appen  even  as  regards  the  color  ?  Your 
hair  may  turn  out  rough,  coarse,  and  altogeth¬ 
er  changed  for  the  worse,  a  disaster  which 
you  will  avoid  if  you  take  care  to  add  to  your 
compositions  things  fit  to  soften  them — things 
which  I  have  enumerated  in  another  place. 
We  frequently  see  the  hair,  affected  in  its  es¬ 
sentials  or  at  its  roots,  grow  weak  and  fall  off, 
and  the  complexion  destroyed,  through  the 
use  of  so  many  injurious  liquids  and  decoc¬ 
tions.  Recur,  for  the  first  case,  to  oil  of  vio¬ 
let,  and  for  the  second  to  olive  oil  warm  ; 
your  complexion  will  immediately  recover  its 
most  becoming  tints.  In  all  and  each  of  these 
little  things  and  ways,  sweet  and  honorable 
ladies,  have  infinite  prudence,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  self-reproach  of  the  terrible  evils  that 
may  ensue. 

There  is  one  penalty  which  no  amount 
of  prudence  can  avert  or  mitigate  : — 

The  first  step  in  error  none  e’er  could  recall. 

And  the  woman  once  fallen  forever  must  falL 

The  woman  who  has  once  taken  to 
painting  and  coloring  must  go  on  painting 
and  coloring ;  rarely,  if  ever,  does  the 
complexion  regain  its  bloom,  the  skin  its- 
smoothness,  or  the  hair  its  gloss.  In  most 
cases  the  operator  must  go  on  deepening 
the  hue,  and  in  no  case  can  he  or  she  be 
sure  of  the  shade  or  tint  which  successive 
applications  will  produce.  A  lady  who  wish¬ 
es  to  continue  golden  or  flaxen  may  come 
out  red  or  browm  in  her  own  despite.  One 
popular  novelist  (Mr.  Warren,  in  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year)  has  recorded  what  befell 
an  ambitious  youth  who,  having  made  an 
abundant  and  confiding  use  of  a  celebrated 
tincture,  awoke  one  fine  morning  in  a  con¬ 
dition  that  elicited  from  his  housekeeper 
the  by  no  means  flattering  comparison  to 
a  monkey,  his  hair  having  turned  purple, 
his  whiskers  green,  and  his  eyebrows 
white.  Another  (Theodore  Hook)  tells 
the  true  story  of  a  major  who,  finding  his 
hair  getting  thin  and  gray,  was  advised  to 
rub  his  head  with  an  infallible  specific, 
and  not  take  off  his  nightcap  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  taking  his  nightcap  off  at 
the  end  of  the  time  specified,  he  was 


struck  by  its  close  resemblance  to  a  crow’s 
nest,  the  whole  of  his  hair  having  come 
off  with  it. 

The  Compendia  di  Seereti  Razionali,  by 
the  Cavaliere  Fioravanti,  is  described  as 
less  rich  in  recipes  than  its  predecessor, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  only  twenty-seven  ; 
yet  they  are  marked  by  refinements  and 
delicate  distinctions  of  their  own,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  headings  :  “How  to  turn  the 
hair  blonde  h  la  napolitaine “How  d  la 
venitienne."  The  manner  in  which  the 
reci|)e  a  la  napolitaine  became  known  to 
the  author  is  related  in  his  book  : — 

.Signora  Giovanella,  wife  of  Don  Philip 
della  Rocca,  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily,  used  this  recipe,  and  her  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  ladies  who  were  smitten 
by  the  love  of  display.  When  I  went  to  the 
kingdom  (1548-1549)  and  attended  this  lady 
in  the  cruel  malady  with  which  she  was  afflict¬ 
ed,  her  first  words  after  her  recovery  were, 
“What  sort  of eau  blonde,  what  mixtures, do 
the  Venetian  ladies  use?”  I  told  her  I  did 
not  know  ;  for  young  as  I  was  at  that  time  I 
had  hardly  turned  my  mind  to  such  sorts  of 
things.  It  was  then  that  she  gave  me  her 
own  recipe  in  writing,  as  well  as  those  of 
several  other  divine  beauties — precious  se¬ 
crets  which  I  shall  transcribe  in  their  fitting 
places,  and  certainly  1  will  not  fail  to  give 
them  as  her  personal  secrets,  considering 
that  in  my  letters  I  stand  formally  pledged  to 
give  her  the  credit  of  them,  thus  keeping  faith 
towards  so  generous,  so  amiable,  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  lady. 

Some  thirty  years  since  a  celebrated 
English  beauty  excited  the  envy  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  many  a  fair  rival,  by  the  art 
with  which  her  ringlets  were  made  to  un¬ 
dulate  in  a  compressed  shape  down  the 
cheek  and  expand  into  rich  clustering 
curls  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Vow¬ 
ing  that  no  human  consideration  should 
induce  her  to  reveal  the  secret  in  her  life¬ 
time,  she  held  out  a  faltering  expectation 
of  bequeathing  it  to  a  friend  •,  but  she 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  even  a 
posthumous  eclipse  or  equality  ;  self-love 
prevailed  over  friendship :  she  died  and 
made  no  sign ;  and  the  secret  is  lost  for¬ 
ever  to  the  world. 

The  grains  of  irony  and  mockery  scat¬ 
tered  amongst  Fioravanti’s  recipes  may 
justify  an  occa.sional  doubt  whether  he 
seriously  believed  in  their  efficacy.  Thus 
Del  mode  di  far  parere  una  donna  bellts- 
sima,  per  bruta  che  el  la  sia  (How  to  make 
a  woman  beautiful,  however  ugly) ;  the 
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prescription  is  simple  and  intelligible 
enough ;  only,  unluckily,  .  the  drugs  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  the  patient  would  search  in  vain  for 
an  apothecary  to  make  it  up.  It  is  “  to 
be  rich,  to  be  gay,  to  be  happy,  to  have 
neither  anxious  thoughts  nor  causes  for 
giving  way  to  them.” 

Considering  the  multiform  risks  and  in¬ 
conveniences  involved  in  the  use  of  color¬ 
ing  preparations  or  expedients,  perhaps 
the  wisest  course  was  to  shave  the  head 
and  wear  a  wig,  like  our  own  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  of  whom  a  German  traveller,  Paul 
Hentzner,  states,  “She  wore  false  hair, 
and  that  red  ;  ”  or  like  la  Reine  Margot, 
the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  her 
fairhaired  pages  shaved  to  supply  materials 
for  her  wigs.  That  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
had  a  complete  collection  of  wigs  and 
wore  one  at  her  execution,  is  recorded  on 
the  most  unimpeachable  evidence. 

The  wonder  is  where  all  the  false  hair 
comes  from  at  times  like  the  present, 
wdien  the  demand  is  seemingly  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  supply.  Speaking  of  the 
seventeenth  centur)',  M.  Feuillet  de  Con¬ 
ches  says :  “  The  young  women  of  the 
lower  class  then  bartered  their  hair  as  they 
do  still  in  some  provinces  of  France.  At 
N6ris,  for  example,  there  is  an  annual  fair 
where  the  country  girls  come  to  barter 
their  hair  for  trifling  articles  of  dress,  and 
thereby  enrich  the  traders  who  encourage 
them  to  this  base  trade.”  But  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  cropped  heads 
which  are  to  be  found  in  any  class  or 
country  do  not  bear  out  the  theoiy  that 
this  system  of  barter  is  widely  extended, 
and  we  suspect  that  the  market  is  mainly 
supplied  by  contributions  surreptitiously 
levied  on  the  dead.  If  anything  could 
check  the  fashion,  it  would  be  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  dissociating  it  from  thoughts  of 
disease,  putrefaction,  and  decay. 

The  late  Sir  George  Comewajl  Lewis, 
in  reference  to  the  geese  which  saved  the 
Capitol,  made  a  collection  of  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  in  prose 
and  verse,  alluding  to  the  watchfulness  of 
geese  ;  and  the  result  may  be  read  in  two 
learned  communications  addressed  by  him 
to  Notes  and  Queries  whilst  he  was  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  How  exult- 
ingly,  had  the  thought  occurred  to  him, 
would  he  have  anticipated  or  co-operated 
with  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  in  bringing 
together  the  passages  in  the  same  authors 


which  prove,  or  are  supposed  to  prove, 
the  preference  awarded  by  classical  an¬ 
tiquity  to  the  blondes !  As  it  is,  the 
number  cited  by  the  accomplished  French¬ 
man  do  high  credit  to  his  learning  and 
research.  The  most  striking  are  the 
most  familiar,  as  in  the  famous  Ode  to 
Pyrrha : — 

Cui  Jlavam  religas  comam. 

Simplex  munditiis  ? 

Or  in  the  metrical  quarrel  and  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  Lydia : — 

Si  Jlava  cxcntitur  Chloe, 

RejecUeque  patet  janua  Lydiae. 

Or  in  this  reference  to  Phyllis  : — 

Nescias,  an  te  generum  beat! 

Phyllidis  ftavec  decorent  parentes. 

So  the  Cymthia  of  Propertius,  to  whom 
Fulva  coma  est :  and  the  Delia  of  Ti¬ 
bullus,  nostra  puella  cotnis  ;  and  the 

favorites  of  Ovid  of  whom 

Forma  placet,  niveusque  color  yfaz'/que  capillL 

Then  there  are  the  Dido  and  Lavinia  of 
Virgil  tearing  their  yellow  hair ;  and  the 
Cassandra  of  Euripides  ;  and  Phryne  who 
corrupted  her  judges  by  standing  before 
them  with  no  covering  but  her  golden  or 
yellow  hair;  and  Minerva,  and  Venus, 
and  Aurora,  and  Flora,  and  Pomona.  The 
list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  ;  but 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  might  the  list  of 
brown  or  dark- haired  and  dark- eyed 
beauties  and  objects  of  worship,  historical, 
fanciful,  or  mythological.  If  the  Graces 
were  fair,  the  Muses  were  dark  ;  and  so 
were  Juno,  Andromeda,  Sappho,  and 
Cleopatra — 

A  queen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold.  * 

Descending  to  modem  times  we  find 
the  dark-haired  competing  very  nearly  if 
not  quite  on  equal  terms  with  the  light  or 
fair ;  and  that,  excluding  a  brief  excep¬ 
tional  period,  the  rival  tints  or  complex¬ 
ions  were  equally  popula^is  proved  by 


•  Tennyson’s  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  He 
uses  fair  in  the  sense  of  beautiful  or  handsome, 
and  we  have  unluckily  no  English  words  corre¬ 
sponding  with  blond,  brun,  and  brunette.  The 
term  black,  as  formerly  used  to  describe  a  dark- 
complexioned  man,  has  become  obsolete. 
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the  fashion  of  wearing  differently-colored 
hair  by  turns  : — 

Est-elle  brune?  est-elle  blonde  ? 

Kien  ne  I’egale  dans  ce  monde, 

Kien  n’egale  aussi  mon  amour, 

Et  sans  otre  inconstant,  j’aila  bonne  fortune 
D’etre  amant  en  un  mome  jour 
Et  d’une  belle  Blonde  et  d’une  belle  Brune. 
Agnes  Sorel,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Gabrielle 
d’Estr^es,  almost  all  the  female  celebrities 
of  the  Fronde  (including  the  Duchess  of 
I-ongueville),  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  and  I. a 
Valliere,  were  blondes.  So  was  Paule  de 
Toulouse,  who  was  followed  by  so  tumul¬ 
tuous  a  crowd  of  admirers  whenever  she 
went  abroad  as  to  compel  the  interference 
of  the  magistrates  to  keep  them  off.  “  But 
these  sagacious  magistrates  knew  the 
human  heart  too  well  not  to  solicit  and 
obtain  by  way  of  compensation  from  the 
complacency  of  the  idol  that  she  should 
submit  to  the  soft  compulsion  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  public  twice  a  week."  Marie  Man- 
cini,  the  first  serious  love  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  last, 
were  dark.  Modern  poets  and  romance 
writers  have  made  their  heroines  light  and 
dark,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  fiction 
as  recjuiring  either  gay  or  grave  charac¬ 
ters,  or  have  aimed  at  effect  by  contrasts, 
like  Minna  and  Brenda  in  The  Pirate, 
Flora  M‘Ivor  and  Rose  Bradwardine  in 
Waver  ley,  or  Cognne  and  Lucile  in  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael’s  masterpiece. 

“  Some  one,  I  forget  who,"  remarks  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  “  was  foolish  enough 
to  say  that  a  brown  woman  is  but  a  soft¬ 
ened  or  effeminate  boy.  He  must  have 
been  in  a  bad  humor  when  he  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  so  gratuitous  an  affront"  The 
practice  of  tinting  statues,  as  revived  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  if  it  really  prevailed  among 
the  ancients,  may  be  cited  as  a  strong 
proof  of  their  preference  for  fair,  yellow, 
or  blonde. 

Fashion  has  run  riot  in  form  still  more 
mischievously  than  in  color.  One  of  Ad¬ 
dison’s  best  papers  in  the  Spectator  (No. 
98)  is  directed  against  the  head-dress  of 
his  day : — 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature 
as  a  lady’s  head-dress.  Within  my  own 
memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above 
thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot 
up  to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch  that  the 
female  part  of  our  species  were  much  taller 
than  the  men.  The  women  were  of  such 
an  enormous  stature  that  men  appeared  as 
grasshoppers  before  them.  At  present  the 


whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed  and  shrunk 
into  beauties  that  seem  almost  another  spe¬ 
cies.  I  remember  several  ladies  who  were 
once  very  near  seven  feet  high  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  want  some  inches  of  five.  How  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn. 
Whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  present  under 
any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or 
whether  they  have  cast  their  head-dresses  in 
order  to  surprise  us  with  something  in  that 
kind  that  shall  be  entirely  new,  or  whether 
some  of  the  tallest  of  the  sex,  being  too  cun¬ 
ning  for  the  rest,  have  contrived  this  method 
to  make  themselves  appear  sizable,  is  still  a 
;ecret,  though  I  find  most  are  of  opinion 
they  are  at  present  like  trees  new  lopped  and 
pruned,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and 
flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before.  For 
my  own  part  I  do  not  love  to  be  insulted  by 
women  who  are  taller  than  myself.  I  admire 
the  sex  more  in  their  present  humiliation 
which  has  reduced  them  to  their  natural  di¬ 
mensions  than  when  they  had  extended 
their  persons  and  lengthened  themselves 
out  into  formidable  and  gigantic  figures. . . . 
One  may  observe  that  women  in  all  ages  have 
taken  more  pains  than  men  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  their  heads,  and  indeed  I  very  much  admire 
that  these  female  architects  who  raise  such 
wonderful  structures  out  of  ribands,  lace,  and 
wire,  have  not  been  recorded  for  their  re¬ 
spective  inventions.  It  is  certain  there  have 
been  as  many  orders  in  these  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  as  in  those  which  have  been  made  of* 
marble.  Sometimes  they  rise  in  the  shape  of 
a  pyramid,  sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  some¬ 
times  like  a  steeple.  In  Juvenal’s  time  the 
building  grew  up  by  several  orders  and  sto¬ 
ries,  as  he  has  humorously  described  it : — 

Tot  premit  ordinibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 
/Edificat  caput :  Andromachen  a  fronte  videbis  ; 
Post  minor  est  :  aliam  credas. 

He  then  goes  on  to  commemorate  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  a  monk  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  abate  a  similar  nui¬ 
sance.  “  This  holy  man  travelled  from 
place  to  place  to  preach  down  this  mon¬ 
strous  commode,  and  succeeded  so  well 
in  it,  that,  as  the  magicians  sacrificed  their 
books  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching 
of  an  apostle,  many  of  the  women  threw 
down  their  head-dresses  in  the  middle  of 
his  sermon  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them 
within  sight  of  the  pulpit.”  But  the  ladies 
put  more  faith  in  their  head-dresses  as 
sources  of  jKJwer  and  influence  than  the 
magicians  in  their  books.  “  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  prodigy  vanished  whilst  the 
preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to 
appear  again  some  months  after  his  de¬ 
parture ;’’  or,  to  tell  it  in  Monsieur  Para- 
din’s  own  words,  “  The  women  that,  like 
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snails  in  a  fright,  had  drawTi  in  their  horns,  the  fair  sex  would  be  satisfied  with  either 

shot  them  out  again  so  soon  as  the  dan-  coloring  or  enlarging  their  heads,  and 
ger  was  over."  would  not  insist  on  both  tinting  their 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  natural  hair  and  wearing  a  mass  of  artifi- 
it  successively  became  the  fashion  in  cial  hair  into  the  bargain.  If  the  present 
France  for  women  of  rank  to  wear  mimic  fashion  should  not  abate,  it  will  be  for  the 
frigates  (A  la  Belle  Poule)  and  bunches  of  grave  consideration  of  artists,  both  sculp- 
artihcial  fruit  or  vegetables,  by  way  of  tors  and  painters,  whether  they  will  hand 
head-dress.  down  such  misshapen  subjects  to  pos- 

The  manner  in  which  this  mental  and  terity,  and  perhaps  the  most  effective  re¬ 
moral  disease  (for  it  is  such),  inherited  mcdy  would  be  their  refusal  by  common 
from  the  remotest  ages,  is  periodically  agreement  to  draw  or  chisel  a  head  which 
breaking  out  anew,  justihes  a  strong  pre-^  is  artificially  out  of  keeping  with  the 
sumption  of  its  incurability.  The  utmost  modesty  of  nature  or  disfigured  by  a 
we  venture  to  hope  is  some  slight  mitiga-  head-dress  glaringly  disproportion ed  to 
tion  of  the  symptoms  -;  that,  for  example,  the  form. 

Mmcmillan's  Magarine- 
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BV  PROFESSOR  SEELEV. 

II. 

I  HAVE  endeavored  to  describe  the  last  the  causes  which  have  produced  it 
great  movement  in  F.nglish  politics  by  When  a  nation  makes  a  persevering  effort 
bringing  out  those  great  characteristics  to  snap  some  chain,  some  cramping  re- 
of  it  which  are  easily  overlooked  by  those  striction  under  which  it  suffers,  we  may  be 
who  are  concerned  in  the  movement  it-  sure  that  one  of  two  things  has  taken 
self,  because  their  attention  is  pre-oc-  place, — either  the  chain  has  been  drawn 
cupied  by  details,  but  which  immediately  tighter,  and  the  suffering  of  the  nation  has 
come  into  conspicuous  prominence  when  goaded  it  to  resistance  ;  or,  oppression 
the  movement  is  over  and  has  passed  into  remaining  the  same,  pr  even  growing 
history.  I  have  endeavored  to  look  at  lighter,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  risen 
contemporary  history  as  the  next  genera-  so  as  to  burst  through  the  restraint.  We 
tion  will  look  at  it,  at  least  in  one  respect ;  are  apt  hastily  to  attribute  revolutions  to 
that  is,  in  giving  attention  rather  to  the  the  former  cause,  whereas  history  shows 
results  produced,  and  to  the  changes  that  they  are  generally  due  to  the  latter, 
actually  wTought  in  the  institutions  of  the  Revolutions  are  not  generally  convulsions 
country,  than  to  the  striking  incidents  or  of  despair,  nor  are  they  caused  by  an  in- 
draracters  that  may  mark  the  period.  I  creasing  severity  of  oppression.  Out- 
have  delineated  a  revolution,  transacted  breaks  of  despair  are  to  be  met  with  in 
not  without  great  excitement  at  times,  history,  but  they  are  commonly  unsuccess- 
jret  without  anarchy  or  bloodshed,  limited  ful.  When  oppression  increases,  it  is 
in  its  range,  leaving  entirely  untouched  generally  because  it  knows  itself  strong, 
the  foundations  and  framework  of  the  and  in  such  cases  if  it  provokes  rebellion 
Constitution,  and  very  slightly  affecting  it  usually  proves  able  to  crush  it,  so  that 
those  great  institutes  of  civilization  which  actual  revolution  is  averted.  There  have 
modem  governments  have  learned  the  been  outbreaks  of  despair  in  Poland,  but 
wise  modesty  of  leaving  to  themselves,  they  have  been  unsuccessful ;  in  America 
yet  still  a  revolution  deserving  to  be  so  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Southern 
called.  I  have  endeavored  to  analyze  States  was  an  outbreak  of  despair.  On 
the  character  of  this  revolution  ;  I  have  the  other  hand,  the  French  Revolution 
found  that  it  has  had  a  uniform  tendency  was  no  outbreak  of  despair ;  it  followed 
throughout,  and  may  be  described  in  one  not  an  increase  of  despotism,  but  a  relax- 
word  as  a  movement  to  abolish  mono-  ation  of  it.  It  happened  not  when  the 
polies.  sufferings  of  the  people  were  at  the 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  a  greatest,  but  when  they  had  been  very 
movement  without  raising  the  question  of  greatly  relieved,  and  when  oppression. 
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comparatively  speaking,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  It  was  caused  by  a  feeling  of 
strength  and  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  not  by  a  feeling  of  despair.  It 
was  the  {Kiinful  awakening  from  a  swoon. 
“  Life’s  joy,  reviving,  roused  a  throng  of 
pains.”  In  the  far  less  violent  English 
movement  of  our  age  the  same  thing  may 
be  remarked.  It  was  not  because  mono¬ 
polies  had  become  more  oppressive  and 
invidious  forty  years  ago  that  the  rebellion 
against  them  began  :  they  had,  in  fact, 
become  milder.  In  the  preceding  age  a 
great  many  minor  disabilities  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  had  been  removed,  and  CoMen  had  his 
precursor  in  Huskisson.  The  excluded 
classes  were  not  roused  by  new  provoca¬ 
tion,  but  by  a  new  feeling  of  strength  and 
hope.  'I'he  first  taste  of  freedom  had 
made  them  wish  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  it.  They  saw  before  them  a  new’ 
chance,  which  lay  in  the  growth  of  a  new 
power  in  the  State — the  power  of  public 
opinion. 

Lew  principles  are  better  settled  in  the 
politics  of  the  present  day  than  the  ab¬ 
solute  sovereignty  of  public  opinion.  If 
the  nation  demands  a  thing,  there  is  no 
politician  or  party  of  politicians  that  will 
now  undertake  to  refuse  it.  Discussion 
may  be  raised  on  the  question.  What 
constitutes  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  ?  It  may  be  argued,  and  those 
who  are  averse  to  change  will  argue,  that 
what  pretends  to  be  a  national  demand  is 
not  really  so,  but  merely  the  demand  of  a 
section  arrogating  to  itself  the  name  of  the 
nation  ;  or  that  it  is  not  a  deliberate  and 
serious  demand,  but  a  fancy  or  whim  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  will  not  hold. 
This  the  op|)Osite  party  will  make  a  point 
of  denying,  and  they  will  spend  rather 
more  rhetoric  ui>on  i)roving  that  the 
people  desire  t^e  change  in  question  than 
they  will  bestow  ujHjn  prov’ing  it  to  be 
beneficial.  'I'o  prove  it  benefical,  if  the 
change  proposed  w’cre  of  any  magnitude, 
would  advance  it  a  very  little  way.  The 
imjwrtant  question  is.  Is  it  wanted? 
Laws  now  are  like  commodities ;  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  them  is  regulated  by  the  demand. 
Politicians  hold  it  almost  as  disrespectful 
to  the  nation  to  outrun  its  wishes  as  to 
thwart  them.  In  former  times  they  had 
the  same  feeling  towards  Parliament.  To 
catch  the  spirit  of  Parliament,  to  jump 
with  its  humors,  not  to  be  behind  it  nor 
too  much  before  it,  was  the  study  of  many 
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politicians  of  the  last  century.  Now  it  is 
public  opinion  that  has  to  be  watched  and 
studied,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  large  a 
part  of  our  parliamentary  debates  is  now 
devoted  to  the  question.  What  do  the 
people  want,  and  how  much  do  they  want 
it,  and  do  they  want  it  now,  or  will  they 
wait  ?  Aristotle  told  us,  long  ago,  that 
the  question  in  deliberative  oratory  is  not 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  expediency. 
With  us  even  expediency  has  begun  to 
seem  too  abstract  a  consideration ;  the 
question  now  is  rather  of  opportuneness. 
It  is  not.  Will  the  measure  be  Hiseful,  and 
will  it  work  ?  but.  Do  people  want  it,  and 
are  they  calling  out  for  it  ? 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  supreme  in  the 
State,  has  in  fact  always  been  under  one 
master  or  another.  In  the  last  century 
it  never  talked  of  the  influence  that  ruled 
it  The  debates  are  silent  of  that  which 
was  almost  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members.  Parliament  was  devoured  by 
a  secret  passion  :  it  never  told  its  love. 
Put  as  soon  as  it  escaped  from  this  spell, 
from  the  dominion  of  the  great  pension- 
giver  or  place-giver  of  the  day  (the 
Minister  in  the  first  half  of  the  centurj', 
the  King  himself  in  the  last),  it  fell  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion — an  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  was  not  so  much  ashamed 
to  acknowledge.  The  last  Resolution 
directed  against  the  overpowering  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown  was  moved  by 
Prougham  iil  1822  ;  and  ten  years  later 
the  new  Monarch  Public  Opinion  was  in¬ 
stalled  with  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Pill.  Now  w’here  was  {Hiblic  opinion  in 
the  last  century  ?  Had  it  no  power,  no 
existence  ?  From  the  time  that  it  was 
aroused  by  Wilkes  and  Junjus,  i.e.  from 
about  1770,  it  had  certainly  a  power, 
though  a  power  indefinite  and  seldom  ex¬ 
ercised.  That  was  the  begining  of  the 
new  time,  though  the  dial  was  aherwards 
but  back  many  degrees  in  the  panic  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Put,  before  that, 
what  traces  do  we  find  of  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  ?  There  are  one  or  two 
Walpole’s  Excise  was  defeated  by  a  popu¬ 
lar  clamor  in  1733.  The  indignation 
gradually  excited  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  pertinaceous  invective  of  the  Patriots 
principally  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
Walpole  in  1741.  Put  these  isolated  ef¬ 
forts  rather  served  to  make  the  general 
insignificance  of  public  opinion  more 
37 
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Striking.  They  were  irresistible  move¬ 
ments,  but  blind  and  irrational  ones. 
They  were  dreaded  by  Ministers,  and 
turned  to  account  by  the  Opposition,  as 
Shaftesbury  turned  to  account  the  hurri¬ 
cane  raised  by  Oates ;  but  they  could  im¬ 
press  neither  party  with  any  respect  for 
the  opinion  out  of  doors.  How  strongly 
contrasted  the  wild  clamor,  to  which  Wal¬ 
pole,  with  secret  contempt,  yielded  his 
Excise,  and  the  popular  agitation  to  which 
another  great  Minister,  a  hundred  years 
later,  convinced  and  candidly  confessing 
his  economical  error,  yielded  up  die  Corn 
Law ! 

England  has  never  been  absolutely  with¬ 
out  a  public  opinion.  There  never  per¬ 
haps  was  a  time  when  an  obnoxious  tax 
threatening  men’s  pockets,  or  some  keen 
sense  of  public  disgrace  would  not  excite  a 
formidable  clamor.  As  much  public  opin¬ 
ion  as  this,  but  scarcely  more,  there  was 
in  the  hrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  most  striking  proof  of  its  general  pow¬ 
erlessness  is  to  be  found  in  die  fact  that, 
whereas  legislation  now  in  all  great  mat¬ 
ters  invariably  takes  the  direction  indicated 
by  public  opinion,  in  the  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry  it  took,  on  the  whole,  the  opposite 
direction.  'I'he  constitutional  development 
of  that  age  was  accomplished,  for  the  most 
part,  in  dehance  of  the  wishes  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  The  Toleration  Act  and  the  Act 
of  Settlement  were  passed,  the  Brunswick 
family  introduced  and  supported,  at  a  time 
when,  as  Lord  Macaulay  aLknowledgcs, 
the  edect  of  a  Reform  Bill  would  certainly 
have  been  a  persecution  of  the  1  lissenters, 
and  probably  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Whig  party  of  that  age  won  their 
cause.  They  wished  to  limit  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Church.  These 
objects  they  attained.  The  Crown  and 
the  Church  have  been  controlled  not  less, 
and  probably  more,  than  they  wished. 
And  yet  throughout  that  century  the 
nadon  was  Tory.  Public  Opinion,  such 
as  it  was — if  we  may  give  that  name 
to  a  mere  sum  of  individual  opinions — 
was  uniformly  on  the  losing  side.  The 
present  sovereignty  of  public  opinion  is 
evidenced,  as  1  have  said,  by  the  tone 
of  parliamentary  debate.  Its  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  the  last  century  may  be  shown 
by  the  same  test.  Instead  of  deference, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  that  age 
adopted  a  peremptory  and  despotic  style 
in  their  dealings  with  the  people.  If  now 


their  temptation  is  to  sink  into  delegates, 
then  they  rather  assumed  the  airs  of  fathers 
of  the  people.  There  was  indeed  a  time 
when  it  seemed  possible  that  there  might 
be  a  revolutionary  collision  between  the 
nation  and  its  representative  assembly. 
Parliament  seemed  entering  upon  the 
career  of  the  Stuarts,  and  might  have 
suffered  a  fate  like  theirs,  had  it  been 
possible  for  the  perversity  of  an  assem¬ 
bly  to  be  as  desperate  as  that  of  a  wrong¬ 
headed  individual. 

Now,  what  is  the  change  which  has 
passed  over  the  country  to  raise  ])ublic 
opinion  from  insignificance  to  actual  om¬ 
nipotence  ?  To  speak  of  the  spread  of  de¬ 
mocratic  sentiments  is  not  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  merely  to  state  it  again  in 
other  words.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that 
public  opinion,  having  been  invoked  by 
the  Whigs  in  the  first  Reform  Bill  against 
their  enemies,  the  I'ories,  has  refused 
to  give  up  the  position  it  was  allowed 
momentarily  to  assume.  Public  o^iinion 
must  have  changed  very  much  since  the 
last  century  to  be  able  to  hold  so  high 
a  tone,  'i'he  popular  opinion  to  which 
Shaftsbury  appealed,  or  that  which  Pulte- 
ney  inflamed  against  Walpole,  was  not 
capable  of  being  dangerous  to  the  states¬ 
men  that  had  taken  it  into  their  alliance. 
Had  it  tried  to  govern,  it  must  have  failed. 
We  may  think,  if  we  will,  that  public 
opinion  now  does  not  rule  wisely,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  much  better  ruler ; 
but  the  populace  that  ran  after  Sacheve- 
rell,  and  clamored  against  excise,  were 
evidently  incapable  of  ruling  at  all.  It 
is  manifest  that  a  great  change  must 
have  passed  over  the  character  of  public 
opinion.  Such  a  change  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover,  and  it  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word,  by  saying  that  in  the  interval 
between  17  70  and  1829  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  gained  organization. 

Public  opinion,  as  1  have  said,  is  not 
merely  the  sum  of  the  opinions  of  the 
individuals  com|K>sing  the  public  The 
individuals  must  be  brought  into  relation 
with  each  other,  and  be  formed  into  some 
sort  of  organic  whole,  before  anything 
worthy  to  be  called  a  public  o])inion  can 
spring  up  among  them.  It  is  by  discus¬ 
sion  and  communication  that  men  arrive 
at  a  common  understanding.  But  sup¬ 
posing  such  a  common  understanding 
created,  it  could  not  become  a  com¬ 
manding  force  in  politics  except  in  cer- 
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tain  conditions.  It  would  require,  first, 
some  means  of  obtaining  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  information  upon  public  affairs,  and, 
secondly,  some  means  of  making  its  con¬ 
clusions  known.  Public  opinion  is  orga¬ 
nized  when  it  has  three  things — sources 
of  information,  means  of  discussion,  or¬ 
gans  of  expression.  These  three  things 
are  enough  for  organization.  Wanting 
them,  public  opinion  is  powerless:  pos¬ 
sessing  them,  it  becomes  a  power,  and  is 
in  a  condition  to  govern.  Perhaps  some¬ 
thing  more  is  required  to  make  it  wise  as 
well  as  powerful — to  make  it  govern  well, 
as  well  as  govern. 

All  these  three  conditions  of  power 
public  opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  said  practically  to  have  wanted, 
though  it  did  not  want  any  of  them  abso¬ 
lutely.  It  acquired  them  in  the  period 
between  1770  and  1829,  through  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  newspaper  system,  through 
the  rise  of  the  practice  of  association  and 
public  meeting  for  political  purposes,  and 
through  the  extension  of  the  old  practice 
of  petitioning.  That  period  may  be  called 
the  period  of  the  organization  of  public 
opinion. 

The  news])aper  supplies  to  public  opin¬ 
ion  all  the  three  requisites  at  once,  though 
in  very  unequal  degrees.  It  furnishes  the 
people  with  the  means  of  discussion.  Con¬ 
troversies  are  caried  on  in  it ;  facts  are 
marshalled  on  one  side  and  the  other ; 
eloquence  is  displayed  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  application  of  the  facts.  Kvery 
paper  by  itself  is  equivalent  to  a  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  all  the  newspdpers  of  a  country 
taken  together  constitute  a  parliament, 
which,  for  the  mere  purjiose  of  discussion, 
is  far  more  efficient  than  any  Parliament 
that  ever  sat  at  Westminster.  It  is  far  more 
efficient,  because  the  newspaper  discus.sion 
is  always  going  on  ;  at  every  minute  of 
every  day  it  is  occupying  some  minds ; 
whereas  the  parliamentary  discussion  ceas¬ 
es  during  half  the  year,  and  half  the  day. 
The  parliamentary  discussion  is  localized, 
but  the  newspaper  discussion  is-ubiquitous 
— no  comer  of  the  kingdom  that  it  does 
not  penetrate  ;  and  every  man  may  take  as 
much  or  as  little  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and 
at  the  time  when  he  finds  it  most  con¬ 
venient.  This  Parliament,  in  fact,  is  al¬ 
ways  sitting,  and  its  strangers’  gallery  seats 
conveniently  the  whole  nation.  Much 
more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  added, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  show  at  length, 


what  in  fact  is  obvious,  that  considered 
merely  as  a  machinery  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  political  questions, 
the  press  far  surpasses  the  Parliament. 
Parliamentary  debates  have,  in  fact,  be¬ 
come  little  more  than  brief  abstracts  or 
recapitulations  of  the  debates  of  the  press. 
Parliament  has  a  province  of  its  own,  and 
does  for  us  much  that  the  press  could  not 
do  ;  but  its  special  province  is  no  longer 
that  of  discussion. 

Besides  being  a  machinery  for  that  dis¬ 
cussion  out  of  which  public  opinion 
springs,  the  press  is  also  a  machinery  for 
giving  public  opinion,  when  it  is  formed, 
that  expression  which  makes  it  a  power. 
Administrators  directing  special  depart¬ 
ments  with  special  knowledge  may  de¬ 
spise  the  Press  even  while  they  fear  it, 
and  may  count  its  interference  merely 
mischievous  and  unreasonable  ;  but  where 
no  s{)ecial  knowlerlge  is  required,  and  the 
question  is  not  of  detail,  but  of  the  general 
scope  and  tendency  of  measures,  the  Press 
speaks  the  word  which,  under  the  present 
regime^  is  authoritative.  I  am  afhiid  of 
wearying  my  readers  by  repeating  what  is 
so  well  known.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  here  is  to  remark  how  recently  public 
opinion  has  gained  the  use  of  this  speak¬ 
ing-trumpet,  and  how  helpless  it  was  in 
the  last  century,  with  its  dumb  Toryism 
in  the  presence  of  its  Whig  rulers. 

But  as  a  machinery  for  discussion,  and 
as  an  organ  of  expression,  the  Press  Is  not 
the  only  nor  always  the  most  efficient  in¬ 
strument  of  public  opinion.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  function  of  the  Press  is  to  furnish 
it  with  information.  Without  constant  and 
good  information  about  what  is  going  on, 
we  cannot  conceive  a  ruler.  In  past  times 
public  opinion  was  only  in  any  sense  a 
niler  in  communities  that  were  collected 
in  single  towns,  like  Athens  or  Florence 
— communities,  that  is,  that  were  always 
within  reach  of  the  latest  information,  and 
that  were  actual  eye-witnesses  of  the  most 
public  proceedings.  In  the  first  French 
Revolution  public  opinion  could  not 
have  exerted  the  power  it  did,  had  it 
not  been  concentrated  in  Paris — gained 
its  information  in  Paris,  formed  its  de¬ 
terminations  in  Paris,  and  from  Paris 
dictated  to  France.  As  accessibility  of  in¬ 
formation  is  the  common  characteristic  of 
all  popular  governments,  so  in  despotisms 
there  is  always  a  profound  general  igno¬ 
rance  of  public  affairs.  “  Inscitia  reipub- 
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licae  tanquam  alienae”  is  the  token  by 
which  a  despotically  ruled  community  may 
be  known.  Now,  this  mark  was  to  be 
found  upon  England  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  the  midst 
of  free  institutions  public  opinion  was 
powerless.  It  was  powerless  from  its  ig¬ 
norance,  and  that  arose  from  the  mere 
want  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  con¬ 
veying  knowledge  to  it.  Except  in  Lon¬ 
don,  there  could  be  no  prompt  intelli¬ 
gence  of  public  affairs.  News — except 
it  were  such  news  as  the  Pretender’s 
march  to  Derby — travelled  so  slowly,  that 
had  public  opinion  been  then  accustomed 
to  express  itself,  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  too  late.  And  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  kind  of  news  which  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  most  necessary  was  not  accessible 
at  all.  It  is  by  the  habit  of  reading  the 
parliamentary  debates  that  the  English 
public  acquire  a  control  over  Parliament. 
If  the  publicity  of  these  debates  were 
taken  away,  the  newspapers  remaining 
in  all  other  respects  the  same,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  empire  of  public  opinion 
would  be  at  an  end.  In  the  times,  then, 
when  the  debates  were  not  yet  regularly 
reported,  or  were  imperfectly  reported,  so 
that  you  did  not  know  whether  you  were 
reading  the  words  of  Pulteney  or  those 
of  the  reporter,  Samuel  Johnson,  or  so 
that  tliey  were  kept  back  till  the  end 
of  the  session  in  order  that  the  editor 
or  f)rinter  might  escape  the  vengeance 
of  Ae  House, — in  such  times  what  con¬ 
trol  could  public  opinion  exercise  over 
statesmen  ?  Now,  the  leading  politicians 
are  to  every  one  among  us  like  intimate 
acquaintances  ;  we  know  the  course  they 
have  taken  in  a  multitude  of  cases ;  we 
can  quote  what  they  said  on  this  occasion 
and  on  that ;  and  therefore,  in  speaking, 
they  too  learn  to  consider  the  nation 
as  listening,  and  cannot  help  acquiring 
that  deference  for  the  whole  nation  that 
a  speaker  who  hoi>es  to  be  success¬ 
ful  must  always  feel  for  his  audience. 
We  know  our  statesmen  now  as  well 
as  the  Athenian  theatre  knew  the  face 
of  Cleon,  as  familiarly  as  the  Roman 
forum  knew  the  features  of  old  Cato ; 
but  the  Pelhams  and  Butes  of  the  last 
century  must  have  been  personages  as 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  as  a 
Kaunitz  or  a  Mettemich  to  the  Austrian 
peasantry. 

So  much  has  been  done  by  the  spread 


of  journalism  alone.  But  all  this  might 
leave  public  opinion  still  a  somewhat  pas¬ 
sive  thing,  however  enlightened.  To  read 
the  newspaper  makes  no  demand  upon 
the  will  and  the  active  energies.  Men 
might  read  of  public  affairs  and  become 
well  acquainted  with  them,  and  yet  from 
the  habit  of  inaction  might  not  be  induced 
to  interfere  energetically  in  them,  or  their 
discontent  might  evaiwrate  in  unregarded 
newspaper  complaints.  Free  and  abun¬ 
dant  newspapers  have  perhaps  never  yet 
existed  where  public  opinion  was  not 
sovereign ;  but  then  they  have  hitherto 
always  been  accompanied  by  certain 
other  things,  from  which  if  they  could  be 
separated,  it  seems  conceivable  that  they 
might  be  reconciled  with  despotism  or 
with  class  government.  In  England,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Press  began  to 
make  a  business  of  reporting  the  ])arlia- 
mentary  debates,  and  began  to  acquire 
courage  to  comment  freely  on  public 
affairs,  public  opinion  possessed  itself  of 
another  great  organ.  This  new  organ  is 
complex  ;  its  jwtency  is  derived  from  the 
union  of  two  things,  which,  separately, 
would  have  been  feeble  ;  just  as  the  steam 
locomotive  and  the  railroad  could  have 
done  little  separately,  but  combined  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  globe.  What  an¬ 
swer  in  this  case  to  the  locomotive  and 
the  railroad  are  political  leagues  and  pub¬ 
lic  meetings.  It  was  about  1770,  the 
date  I  have  already  had  to  refer  to,  that 
societies  were  for  the  first  time  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  i)romulgating  particular 
views  on  public  questions  ;  in  other  words, 
for  influencing  and  modifying  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Had  such  societies  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  old  methods,  they  would  i^er- 
haps  never  have  found  out  how  much 
they  were  capable  of  achieving.  But 
about  the  same  date  the  jwlitical  meeting, 
that  institution  so  native  to  England,  that 
the  French  have  adopted  the  word  “  meet¬ 
ing”  into  their  language,  began  to  be 
common.  'I'his,  too,  by  itself,  was  no 
great  ]>olitical  invention.  The  sj^eeches 
delivered  at  such  meetings  are  commonly 
not  half  so  good  as  the  leading  articles  of 
those  newspajKjrs  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  one,  while  to  hear  them  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  struggle  with  a  hot  and  disagree¬ 
able  crowd.  But  it  was  gradually  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  w'as  a  particular  crisis  in 
the  discussion  of  political  questions  ;  the 
moment  when  literary  discussion  is  over. 
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when  m  argument  nothing  more  remains 
to  be  done,  when  every  one  is  convinced 
that  is  open  to  conviction,  and  when  the 
question  is  of  transferring  the  matter  from 
the  ground  of  speculation  to  that  of  action ; 
at  this  moment  it  was  found  that  there 
was  something  more  potent  than  the  Press, 
and  that  it  consisted  in  a  combination  of 
the  principles  of  the  league  and  the  meet¬ 
ing.  So  long  as  facts  and  arguments  have 
to  be  collected,  so  long  as  able,  sincere, 
and  thorqughly  disinterested  opposition 
has  to  be  overcome,  so  long  there  is  work 
for  the  Press  ;  but  when  this  time  has 
passed  away,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  but  what  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again,  and  when  the  opposition  has  be¬ 
come  hollow,  or  obstinate,  or  ignorant,  or 
merely  interested,  then  the  Press  gives 
place  to  an  engine  suited  to  the  particular 
case.  A  league  appears  which  works  by 
public  meetings.  All  over  the  country 
these  meetings  are  called.  Addresses 
are  delivered  which  are  not  like  essays, 
nor  like  leaders,  nor  like  parliamentary 
speeches,  but  like  general  orders  in  a 
camp  or  the  military  cohortations  of  a 
Roman  imperator.  'I'hese  addresses  pre¬ 
sume  immediate  action  ;  and  to  heighten 
the  impression,  they  are  not  published, 
but  spoken  by  the  living  voice,  and  men 
are  called  upon  to  be  present  on  a  given 
spot  at  a  given  time  to  hear  them.  There 
men  assemble,  and  there  they  hoot  and 
stamp.  It  is  disagreeable,  but  so  is  all 
making  and  forging  of  things  that  are  to 
endure  wear  and  tear ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  that  heat,  and  by  means  of  all  that  hoot¬ 
ing  and  stamping,  shai)eless  opinions 
are  hammered  into  definite  measures, 
and  thoughts  are  forged  into  substantial 
facts. 

If  the  characteristic  jxilitical  acts  of 
this  period  are,  as  I  pointed  out,  acts 
abolishing  monopolies,  this  is  the  mode  of 
action  which  most  remarkably  character¬ 
izes  it.  The  great  meeting  o’f  the  Anti- 
Corn  I^w  League  in  Covent  Garden 
'fheatre,  or  those  meetings  of  the  Reform 
League,  which  are  still  fresh  in  all  our 
memories,  may  have  seemed  to  many, 
even  of  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
promoters  of  them,  not  edifying,  not  de¬ 
lightful.  Perhaps  they  were  not,  but  they 
were  more  characteristic  of  the  time  than 
most  gatherings  we  have  witnessed.  An 
Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
could  he  return,  would  be  interested  and 


astonished  by  few  things  so  much  ;  and  a 
future  poet  who  may  live  in  a  different 
age,  when — shall  we  say  ? — the  reign  of 
public  opinion  is  over,  and  some  other 
ixjwer — can  we  fancy  it  ? — ^is  enthroned, — 
a  future  poet,  writing  a  poem  about  this 
age,  would  seize  instinctively  upon  such 
incidents.  He  would  feel  instinctively 
that  in  these  public  meetings  he  had 
the  tniest  image  of  goremment,  such  as 
it  was,  in  the  period  he  was  describing ; 
that  in  painting  them  he  could  paint  the 
age  itself ;  and  doubtless  he  will  paint 
them  with  such  an  exquisite  choice  of 
words,  and  in  such  delightful  numbers, 
that  everything  about  them  that  was  vul¬ 
gar  and  unpleasant  shall  disappear,  so 
that  the  youths  and  maidens  of  that  future 
time  shall  learn  the  passage  by  heart, 
shall  repeat  it  to  themselves  in  solitary 
walks,  and  shall  say,  “  Oh,  to  have  lived 
in  those  times  !  Oh,  to  have  been  pre.sent 
at  the  breaking  of  those  Park  railings  I  ” 
I'hese  leagues  .inay  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  occasional  system  of  government 
set  up  for  a  particular. purpose  beside  the 
permanent  government  of  the  country. 
Not  satisfied  with  its  assembly  at  West¬ 
minster,  public  opinion  creates  new  deli¬ 
berative  assemblies  all  over  the  country  to 
debate  a  particular  question.  The  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  are  like  a  rival  parliament, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  league  are  like  a 
rival  ministry.  Cobden  was  Peel’s  rival 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  but  his 
authority  extended  only  to  one  measure  ; 
he  was  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
pealing  the  Com  Laws.  Equipped,  then, 
with  this  wonderful  apparatus  of  occa¬ 
sional  parliaments  communicating  with 
the  Parliament  proper,  not  only  by  the 
published  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
but  also  by  the  mechanism  of  petitions 
(which  also  received  a  great  extension 
during  the  same  period),  and  at  the  same 
time  possessing  a  free  press  of  unrivalled 
activity  and  variety,  what  a  power  has 
public  opinion  now  become !  How 
changed  must  needs  be  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  which  such  a  power  had 
grown  up !  Politics  must  indeed  be 
different  now  from  what  they  were  when 
they  were  the  secret  of  a  few  hundred  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  debated  without  reporters  at 
St.  Stephen’s,  and  when  a  placid  agricul¬ 
tural  population  never  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  them,  but  when  they  were 
afraid  of  a  new  tax,  and  then  had 
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no  means  of  expressing  their  discontent, 
but  riot. 

When,  then,  the  question  presents 
itself  of  the  causes  which  have  given  to 
the  present  age  its  peculiar  character, 
which  have  made  it  so  much  more  re¬ 
volutionary  and  agitated  than  the  last,  we 
might  be  contented  to  remember  this  new 
power,  and  that  at  the  moment  when  the 
pressure  of  the  war-time  was  removed  it 
began  for  the  first  time  to  play  freely 
upon  public,  affairs.  The  coincidence  of 
dates  is  evidently  pretty  exact.  But  it  is 
easy  to  bring  the  two  things  into  much 
closer  connection,  and  to  show  in  detail 
how  the  power  of  organized  public 
opinion  actually  intervened  and  de¬ 
cided  the  course  of  things.  I  fixed  the 
beginning  of  the  present  period  in 
the  year  ’29.  What  was  it  that  made 
that  year  so  memorable  ?  It  was  the 
capitulation  of  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  a  popular  clamor.  Now  such 
a  capitulation  was  nothing  new  in  itself. 
Walpole  had  yielded  to  a  popular  clamor 
a  century  before.  But  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  manner  and 
occasion  of  the  surrender.  What  he 
yielded  was  nothing  fundamental ;  he 
simply  withdrew  an  unpopular  financial 
scheme.  What  he  yielded  to  was  a  con¬ 
fused  and  senseless  outcry.  The  con¬ 
cession  of  1829  surrendered  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  the  Tory  regime.  It  was 
a  concession  that  evidently  carried  with  it 
a  whole  series  of  other  concessions,  a  con¬ 
cession  that  was  felt  everywhere  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  revolution  in  government. 
Walpole  conceded  one  point  that  he  might 
retain  the  substance  of  his  power ;  the 
Wellington  Ministry  surrendered  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  its  power  and  retained  only  the 
shadow.  This  it  did  while  still  in  secure 
possession  of  a  parliamentary  majority. 
What  could  make  it  attach  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  a  popular  feeling,  a  feeling, 
moreover,  which  was  strictly  confined  to 
one  part  of  the  empire  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  public  opinion  against  which  they 
struggled  was  organized.  Being  organized, 
it  had  a  'respectable  and  reasonable  char¬ 
acter,  which  had  been  wanting  to  the 
popular  movements  of  the  last  century. 
Without  being  less  vehement  and  im¬ 
passioned,  it  was  rational  in  argument 
and  prudent  in  behavior.  It  was  no 
mob,  but  a  disciplined  |x>pular  army, 
not  to  be  intimidated,  and  not  likely 
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to  abandon  its  purpose.  And  how 
was  it  organized?  This  was  a  case  in 
which  the  Press  could  not  do  much,  for 
controversy  on  the  Catholic  claims  was 
pretty  well  exhausted.  A  league  was 
wanted.  The  Catholic  Association  came 
into  existence ;  O’Connell  was  its  prime 
minister ;  its  parliaments  were  held  all 
over  Ireland.  Opposed  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  empire  stood  now  the  extem¬ 
porized  constitution  of  Irish  public  opin¬ 
ion.  The  new  power,  which  had  been 
growing  up  ever  since  1770,  stood  con¬ 
fronting  the  old  powers  of  Government. 
A  duel  between  them  began.  Those 
old  powers  had  every  inducement  to  fight 
well ;  they  had  a  great  party  at  their  back, 
and,  if  there  was  danger  of  war,  a  great 
general  at  their  head ;  the  principles  of 
their  party  were  at  stake,  nay,  the  dignity 
of  Government  itself,  which,  it  might  be 
considered,  was  lost  if  Parliament  so 
openly  acknowledged  a  master. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  surrender 
of  government,  made  not  in  panic  or 
haste,  but  with  deliberation  and  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  becomes  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  and  memorable  acts  of  modem 
times.  It  was  an  act  of  abdication,  and  an 
irrevocable  one.  It  was  the  reluctant  but 
still  decided  recognition  of  a  power  in  the 
State  superior  to  all  the  powers  recog¬ 
nized  by  law.  I'his  power  of  public 
opinion  had  been  treated,  by  the  imme¬ 
morial  custom  of  statesmen  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  as  a  thing  to  be  controlled  and 
chastised.  Nor  did  the  ministry  that  now 
crowned  it  for  a  moment  think  that  it 
deserved  to  reign  in  right  of  any  com|)e- 
tence  or  wisdom  that  it  possessed.  But 
they  found  it  necessary  to  treat  it  as 
sovereign,  however  capricious,  and  as  not 
to  be  disobeyed  even  when  least  to  lie 
respected.  The  results  of  the  great  sur¬ 
render  1  do  not  undertake  here  to  reckon 
up  or  measure.  I  am  concerned  only 
with  one  result  of  it,  which  was  inevitable. 
It  was  inevitable  that  public  opinion,  thus 
installed  as  sovereign,  and  possessed  of 
such  a  powerful  organization,  should  for  a 
time  at  least  have  everything  its  own  way. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  time  was 
opening  of  government  by  public  opinion, 
a  time  when  Parliament  would  in  a 
measure  fall  into  the  background,  and  the 
outside  organization — that  is,  the  Press  in 
quiet  seasons,  and  at  every  crisis  the 
machinery  of  leagues  and  public  meetings 
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— would  have  an  exceptional  and  almost 
tyrannous  power. 

I  need  not  stop  to  demonstrate  at  any 
length  that  all  this  has  taken  place.  We 
know  well  that  in  the  present  age  the 
newspaper  has  had  a  far  greater  power 
than  it  ever  had  before.  Journalism  at¬ 
tracted  far  more  ability  than  in  former 
times.  The  higher  style  of  journalism 
became  now  easy  to  a  multitude  of  pens. 
As  the  smoothness  of  versification,  that 
was  once  the  secret  of  Pope,  has  passed 
long  since  within  the  reach  of  every 
schoolboy,  so  every  clever  journalist  has 
now  mustered  the  terseness  and  point 
that  made  the  celebrity  of  Junius.  His¬ 
torians  will  have  to  recognize  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  the  Times  newspaper,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  the 
age.  They  will  also  have  to  note  that  in 
the  later  part  of  the  period  journalism 
made  a  further  progress,  and  added  to  the 
trenchant  vigor  and  polish  of  its  higher 
style  a  richness  of  knowledge  and  thought 
that  would  have  seemed  recklessly  wasted 
had  it  been  sj>ent  ui)on  forming  the  unin- 
fiuential  public  opinion  of  earlier  times. 
Still  less  necessary  can  it  be  to  detain 
you  by  describing  the  vigor  and  authority 
with  which  leagues  have  acted  at  every 
critical  moment  since  their  first  victory 
in  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  had  the  same  success 
as  the  Catholic  Association,  and  it  exhib- 
ite<i  all  the  same  features.  Its  achieve¬ 
ment  was  in  one  respect  greater.  O’Con¬ 
nell  had  appealed  almost  entirely  to  the 
feelings.  It  was  no  new  thing  for  a  great 
orator  to  rouse  and  stir  the  hearts  of 
multitudes,  though  the  prodigious  extent 
of  O’Connell’s  influence  was  a  new  thing. 
But  it  could  hardly  have  been  guessed 
beforehand  that  the  machinery  of  popular 
agitation  could  have  been  adapted  to  the 
puri>ose  of  teaching  political  economy, 
and  that  the  Government  could  have  been 
brought  to  confess  itself  not  intimidated, 
not  merely  induced  to  change  its  course, 
but  actually  convinced  and  converted  by 
the  arguments  addressed  to  excited  mobs. 
Since  the  success  of  that  movement,  agi¬ 
tation  has  been  less  energetic  only  be¬ 
cause  its  power  is  less  resisted.  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  become  so  obsequious  that  agi¬ 
tation  need  no  longer  be  violent.  Public 
opinion  is  now  so  confident  of  its  power 
that  it  contents  itself  with  silently  point- 
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ing  a  finger,  or  with  dropping  a  few 
tranquil  words,  where  before  it  declaimed 
and  denounced  with  vehement  excite¬ 
ment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
cause  of  the  great  changes  that  character-  ^ 
ize  the  present  age.  We  see  a  power 
growing  up  that  was  unknown  to  the  last 
century,  and  we  can  distinctly  see  this 
jKiwcr  at  its  work.  The  great  monopolies 
thaf  have  fallen  in  the  last  forty  years 
have  fallen  by  the  visible  stroke  of  organ¬ 
ized  public  opinion.  It  remains  to  show 
why  this  particular  power  should  occupy 
itself  with  this  particular  kind  of  work. 
No  one,  perhaps,  could  have  foreseen  that 
the  result  of  elevating  public  opinion  to 
supreme  power  would  have  been  pre¬ 
cisely  this.  We  should  not  have  predicted 
that  the  new  regime  would  leave  many 
evils  untouched,  would  be  singularly  inert 
and  negligent  in  many  departments  of 
reform,  but  would  work  with  persistent 
relish  and  enjoyment  in  the  abolition  of 
monopolies. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  in  my  next  lecture.  I  will 
close  the  present  by  considering  the  great 
change  in  the  character  of  political  parties 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  regime  of  public  opinion. 

Deliberation  of  whatever  kind,  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  whatever  conditions,  has  for 
its  first  results  the  formation  of  parties. 
When  a  multitude  of  individuals  for  the 
first  time  compare  their  opinions,  it  will 
be  discovered  that  though,  perhaps,  no 
two  precisely  agree,  yet  the  types  of  opin¬ 
ion  are  not  more  than  two  or  three. 
Like  instinctively  aggregates  itself  to  like, 
and  in  doing  so  becomes  more  like. 
Minor  differences  disapi)ear,  and  general 
agreement  becomes  complete  agreement. 
As  the  passing  of  chaos  into  cosmos  is 
described  by  the  words,  “  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness,”  so  in  the  po¬ 
litical  world  mere  confusion  and  isolation 
begin  to  pass  into  order  through  a  great 
sundering  or  division.  Now  that  organi¬ 
zation  of  public  opinion,  which  I  have 
described,  was  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  universal  Deliberative  As¬ 
sembly.  It  was  as  if  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  before  had  lived  apart  from  one 
another,  each  man  with  his  own  (lolitical 
views,  which  he  compared  but  very  sel¬ 
dom  and  imperfectly  with  those  of  his 
neighbors,  had  been  called  to  a  great 
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National  Parliament,  which  was  always 
sitting,  and  of  which  he  became  a  life 
member.  Instantly  there  would  begin  a 
great  sorting  and  comparing  of  opinions, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  a  great 
,  party  division  had  not  been  the  result. 
But  then  there  existed  already  a  great 
party  division.  Long  before  public  opin¬ 
ion  had  begun  to  organize  itself  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  the  nation  was  di¬ 
vided,  and  every  man  called  hirrfself 
Whig  or  Tory.  Was  it,  then,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  new  parties  would  now 
form  themselves?  Would  not  rather  the 
old  party  contest  still  continue,  though 
perhaps  with  increased  animation  ? 

Yes,  if  the  old  division  was  a  genuine 
and  real  one,  and  if  it  accurately  expressed 
the  two  leading  tyj^es  of  ojunion  that  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  nation.  But  I  believe  that  it 
was  rw  real  division  in  the  nation,  but 
merely  a  faint  reflection  in  the  nation  of 
a  division  which  belonged  properly  to 
Parliament.  I  believe  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  the  old  regime  and 
the  new  one — that  in  the  latter  parties 
spring  up  in  the  nation,  and  gradually 
make  their  w’ay  into  Parliament ;  whereas 
in  the  former  they  formed  themselves  in 
Parliament  itself,  and  had  a  kind  of  faint 
reflection  out  of  doors.  This,  indeed,  is 
only  natural,  if  we  consider  party  division 
as  arising  out  of  discussion  and  debate  ; 
for,  in  the  old  time,  the  only  arena  of  po¬ 
litical  debate,  and  therefore  the  natural 
place  for  party  divisions  to  show  them¬ 
selves  in,  was  Parliament ;  whereas  now 
discussion,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  much 
more  abundant  and  more  thorough  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  Parliament  than  inside. 
At  any  rate,  what  we  observe  is,  that  un¬ 
der  the  new  regime  there  springs  up  a 
party  division  which  is  not  identical  with 
the  old  one,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
has  a  certain  analogy  with  it. 

Whigs  and  Tories  were  both  alike,  jiro- 
^  perly  speaking,  Conservative.  Both  alike 
sto<^  upon  the  Constitution ;  both  alike 
sought  to  support  their  cause  by  prece¬ 
dents.  The  Whigs  searched  in  our  history 
for  precedents  limiting  authority ;  the 
Tories,  for  precedents  of  a  contrary 
kind.  The  notion  of  changing  or  im¬ 
proving  the  Constitution  was  repugnant 
to  both  parties  alike,  and  to  resist  such  a 
notion  as  soon  as  it  was  broached  the 
Whig  Burke  instantly  forgot  his  quarrel 
with  the  Tories. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  constitutional 
change  should  have  had  no  partisans,  no  ad* 
vocates  at  all ;  that  politicians,  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else,  should  have  been  unani¬ 
mous  in  wishing  to  maintain  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  But  this  is  not  unnatural  if  the 
VV’higs  and  Tories  were  rather  parliamen¬ 
tary  than  national  parties.  If  we  hold 
that  public  opinion  was  a  mere  languid 
acquiescence  in  one  or  other  parliamen¬ 
tary  doctrine,  and  then  remember  how 
Parliament  was  composed,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  Conservatism 
was  universal.  For,  by  religious  exclu¬ 
sions  and  by  the  system  of  nomination- 
boroughs,  Parliament  was  confined  to  a 
class  which  must  necessarily  be  Conserv¬ 
ative.  Whatever  discontent  there  might 
be  in  the  country  could  not  find  its  way 
into  a  Parliament  returned  by  the  very 
class  against  which  discontent  was  most 
likely  to  be  directed. 

Again,  Whiggism  was,  no  more  than 
Toryism,  a  popular  scheme  of  politics.  I 
speak  of  Whiggism  proper,  not  of  Whig¬ 
gism  as  it  became  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
Fox.  And  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  with 
some  writers  that  W'higgism  was  an  anti- 
popular  system — a  system  of  oligarchical 
narrowness.  Some  Whigs  were  oligarchi- 
cally  disposed,  as  Sunderland  ;  and  some 
])opularly,  as  Chatham.  'I'he  rational  de¬ 
duction  from  this  is  that  their  system  was 
one  in  which  the  relation  of  the  (lovem- 
ment  to  the  people  was  left  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  the  truth.  W'higgism  is 
a  doctrine  about  the  relation  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  Crown.  It  limits  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  because,  in  England,  the 
Crown  had  found  its  main  supixjrt  in  the 
the  Church,  it  is  jealous  of  the  Church. 
But  about  the  people  it  has  no  doc¬ 
trine  at  all,  and  every  shade  of  opinion, 
from  the  oligarchy  of  Sunderland  to  the 
democracy  of  Charles  Fox,  is  consistent 
with  it,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  accidental  appendage  to  the 
doctrine  began  to  obscure  the  doctrine  it¬ 
self. 

Such  was  our  old  party  arrangement. 
The  political  world  was  dominated  by  two 
parliamentary  factions,  both  essentially 
aristocratical  and  essentially  conservative, 
both  entirely  alien  from  the  people,  but 
the  one  under  the  dominion  of  Church 
traditions  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
Crown,  the  other  possessed  with  classical 
maxims  of  liberty.  The  nation  outside 
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ranged  itself  with  one  or  the  other  parlia¬ 
mentary  party,  having  as  yet  no  political 
consciousness,  properly  speaking,  but 
swayed  towards  Toryism  by  the  clergy, 
and  towards  Whiggism  by  the  great  towns 
and  the  Dissenting  interest.  Such  an 
arrangement  of  things  could  not  but  be 
entirely  altered  when  a  political  life  was 
first  created  and  then  developed  and 
educated  in  this  hitherto  torpid  nation. 
When  it,  in  its  turn,  felt  the  impulse  to 
divide  into  parties,  they  were  not  Whigs 
.and  Tories.  There  were  two  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  The  first  was  that  the  old 
controversy  of  Whig  and  Tory  was  over 
and  settled.  The  iwwer  of  the  Crown, 
.which  was  the  real  bone  of  contention, 
had  now  been  limited  as  the  Whigs  wished  ; 
and  public  opinion,  when  its  reign  began, 
was  occupied  with  quite  different  ques¬ 
tions.  'I'he  other  reason  was,  that  the 
nation,  when  it  took  up  politics,  had  not 
the  same  inducement  that  a  privileged  class 
sitting  in  an  ancient  hall  and  debating  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  precedents  of  centuries  had 
to  accept  the  Constitution  as  unalter¬ 
able  and  sacred.  The  question  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  Constitution,  which  under  the  old 
regime  had  been  carefully  suppressed,  or, 
if  sometimes  actually  debate^  yet  always 
debated  under  a  disguise,  was  now  pushed 
into  the  foreground  by  one  large  party, 
and  not  rejected  from  consideration  by  a 
still  larger  one.  The  general  result  is, 
first,  that  whereas  the  name  “Conserva¬ 
tive”  was  before  equally  applicable  to 
both  sides,  it  has  now  become  the  name 
of  one  side  ;  and,  secondly,  the  old  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Crown  being  at  an  end,  and 
the  notion  of  altering  the  Constitution  to 
suit  some  ideal  of  national  well-being 
having  been  admitted  into  politics,  there 
has  sprung  into  existence  a  great  party  of 
Reform. 

Such  a  change  seems  simple  and  na¬ 
tural,  and  1  believe  it  can  be  traced  in 
history.  Rut  it  has  been  somewhat  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  fact  that  the  old  parties  were 
not  content  to  pass  out  of  date  without  a 
struggle.  In  particular  the  Whig  party, 
which,  though  not  a  popular  party,  had 
more  affinity  for  the  popular  movement 
than  the  'lories,  could  not  watch  in  idle¬ 
ness  that  vast  process  of  the  organization 
of  public  opinion  that  I  have  described. 
To  meet  the  new  rigime  that  it  instinc¬ 
tively  foresees,  it  modifies  itself.  'Fhere 
appears  what  we  may  call  a  Whiggism  of 
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transition,  the  founder  of  which  is  Charles 
Fox.  It  is  Whiggism  inoculated  with  de¬ 
mocracy  and  inspired  by  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  It  so  happened  that  this  new 
Whiggism,  at  the  very  beginning  of  its 
career,  was  met  by  that  violent  tide  of  re¬ 
action  which  put  off  for  thirty  years  the 
era  of  Reform.  Involved  in  this  misfor¬ 
tune,  it  made  matters  worse  by  conceiving 
an  admiration  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  making  common  cause  with  that  in¬ 
carnation  of  evil.  But  as  soon  as  the 
war-time  was  fairly  left  behind,  the  trans¬ 
formed  Wliigs  emerged  from  their  unpopu¬ 
larity.  If  we  used  these  political  epithets 
with  any  exactness,  we  should  not  call 
them  VV'higs  any  longer.  Some  of  them 
had  been  Vvhigs,  and  most  of  them  were 
the  sons  of  Whigs,  but  their  doctrine  was 
different  from  Whiggism.  It  was  a  doc¬ 
trine  no  longer  about  the  Crown,  but  about 
that  other  power  with  which  their  forefa¬ 
thers  had  had  little  to  do,  viz.  the  people. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  new  national 
party  of  Liberals  or  Reformers  that  was 
forming,  adopted  by  one  of  the  old  parlia¬ 
mentary  parties  in  the  moment  of  disap¬ 
pearing.  Between  the  old  Parliament  at 
Westminster  and  the  new  universal  parlia¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion,  that  had  acquired 
by  this  time  its  vast  organization,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  creating  new  parties  and  be¬ 
ginning  a  new  conflict  of  opinion,  the  trans¬ 
formed  Whigs  built  a  bridge.  They  pre¬ 
vented  the  two  organizations  from  becom¬ 
ing  permanently  hostile  ;  they  introduced 
the  new  party  division  into  Parliament ; 
they  found  a  place  and  function  for  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  new  regime  ;  and  they  fix¬ 
ed  the  deliberative  power  of  the  nation  in 
the  form  which  it  has  retained  throughout 
the  i)resent  period-  They  became  a  sort 
of  Upper  House  in  the  new  National  Par¬ 
liament.  A  voice  in  Parliament  we  all 
have  now,  if  we  consider  it ;  for  there  must 
be  few  of  us  who  cannot  command  occa¬ 
sionally  the  space  of  six  lines  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  some  newspaper,  and  how  many 
of  us  have  a  right  to  greater  prominence 
than  that  in  the  national  debate?  We 
have  all  been  admitted  to  the  National 
Parliament,  but  there  in  an  inner  chamber 
in  which  the  old  House  of  Commons  still 
sits,  revising,  resuming,  arbitrating,  and 
deciding  with  responsibility.  It  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  Milton’s  Pandemonium. 
There,  you  remember,  there  was  a  spa¬ 
cious  hall,  freely  open  to  the  multitude. 
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It  was  so  immensely  spacious  that  it  is 
compared  to 

*'  A  covered  6eld,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  armed,  and  at  the  Soldan’s  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Pa}^^  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat  or  career  with  lance.” 

This  is  the  image  of  our  free  and  swarming 
Press.  It  is  “brusht  with  the  hiss  of  rus¬ 
tling  wings.”  It  is  so  crowded  that  the  in¬ 
comers  have  to  be  miraculously  diminished. 
They  are  squeezed  into  small  print  and 
mercilessly  abridged  by  the  magic  wand  of  an 


editor,  and  thus  reduced  they  are  “  at  large, 
though  without  number  still,  amidst  the 
hall  of  that  infernal  court.”  But  this  is 
not  all  There  is  also  an  inner  chamber 
of  deliberation,  where  there  is  more  dig¬ 
nity  and  more  ceremony.  The  old  histo¬ 
ric  Parliament  still  meets,  and  still  pre¬ 
serves  its  superiority ; — 

“Far  within 

And  in  their  own  dimen»ons  like  themselves. 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 

A  thousand  demigods  on  golden  seats. 

Frequent  and  fulL” 


Bt.  Pauri. 
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I. 

The  years  were  nine  and  twenty  ■ 

Of  our  great  Lady’s  reira. 

When  she  bade  us  follow  Leicester, 

God  knows  we  followed  fain — 

To  help  the  Dutchmen  break  the  yoke 
Of  the  cursed  Philip  of  Spain. 

We  numbered  scarce  six  thousand — 

Save  Dutchmen — horse  and  foot ; 

But  each  had  a  heart  to  dare  and  a  hand 
AVithal  to  strike  or  shoot ; 

And  was  well  worth  a  brace  of  Spaniard-s 
And  a  Frenchman  or  two  to  boot. 

No  leader  for  us  but  Leicester, 

Maugre  the  Jesuits’  spite  ! 

Little  their  babbling  moved  us 
On  whom  the  heartening  sight 

Of  his  hawk’s  face  and  his  foamy  beard 
Gleamed  i’  the  thick  o’  the  fi^t. 

No  comrades  dearer  than  Norris, 

'  Gentle  tho’  grim  as  a  pall ; 

Stem  Willoughby,  fiery  Essex, 

Will  Russdl  brawny  and  tall. 

And  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

The  noblest  knight  o’  them  alL 

We  reaped  good  store  of  buffets 
Skirmishing  up  and  down : 

By  .Axel’s  moat,  at  Doesbetg’s  gates. 

We  won  our  laurel  crown  ; 

But  we  prize  no  victory  like  defeat, 

By  the  walls  of  Zutphen  town. 

A  pleasant  place  in  peace-time 
Is  Zutphen  town,  I  trow. 

As  it  sleeps  with  its  quaint  red  gables 
Beside  the  Yssel’s  flow. 

Where  market-boats  with  broad  white  sails 
Glide  slowly  to  and  fro. 


But  alack  I  what  tumult  and  ruin 
We  wrought  in  the  quiet  land  1 
We  [danted  a  bridge  o’er  the  river. 

And  a  camp  on  either  strand : 

The  ruddy  orchards  and  golden  ricks 
We  ravaged  with  axe  and  brand  ! 

So  making  allies  with  Famine, 

Our  cannon  blared  at  the  wall ; 

And  tidings  came  to  Parma 
That  shrewdly  stirred  his  gall. 

How,  stormed  without  and  starved  within, 
Zutphen  must  surely  fall. 

Then  thro’  the  land  for  victual 
He  foraged  far  and  wide  ; 

Loaded  his  wains,  and  sununoned 
H  is  motley  army’s  pride, 

Spaniards,  Epirotes,  Iximbords, 

To  march  as  a  guard  beside. 

There  came  into  our  trenches 
Two  spies  at  close  of  day, 

With  tidings  that  the  convoy 
Ere  then  was  on  its  way ; 

A  thousand  horse  and  foot,  they  swore. 

Ill  harnessed  for  a  fray. 

Then  Leicester  called  black  Norris — 

“  To-morrow,  say  the  spies 
“  The  convoy  halts  at  Waroe^eld : 

Set  on  it  at  sunrise : 

An  ambush  of  five  hundred  strong 
Will  lightly  snatch  the  prize.” 

Now  God  on  the  knaves  take  vengeance 
Whose  treachery  made  us  mourn  1 
Had  we  deemed  the  odds  twice  trebled 
They  bade  us  laugh  to  scorn. 

We  had  scarce  let  Sidney  stake  his  life 
For  waggons  of  beef  and  com  I 
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II. 

In  the  chill  October  morning 
The  mists  hung  dense  and  gray, 

As  ’neath  the  red-leaved  coverts 
In  ambuscade  we  lay, 

Silent  to  catch  the  distant  sound 
Of  the  convoy  on  its  way. 

Three  hundred  marched  with  Stanley, 
Their  pikes  with  onset  drest ; 

Two  hundred  rode  with  Norris, 

Swords  drawn,  and  spears  in  rest : 
Never  a  bolder  company 
Death  to  its  bosom  ftrest  1 

The  convoy-sounds  grow  nearer. 
Hoof-tramp  and  grinding  wheel ; 
When  hark  !  thro’  the  mists  behind  us 
The  clanging  of  friendly  steel  1 
’Tis  a  score  of  our  noblest  gallants 
Harnessed  from  head  to  heel  1 

Willoughby,  Sidney,  Essex ; 

Nortl^  who  with  wounds  unhealed, 
Upleaping  from  his  pallet 

When  our  last  trumpet  pealed. 

Now,  “  one  boot  on  and  one  boot  off,” 
Rides  gaily  to  the  field. 

Will  Russell,  Pelham,  Audley, 

With  heroes  of  their  kind. 

Scenting  the  distant  perfume 
Of  battle  on  the  wind, 

Jealous  that  Death  should  seek  us  first. 
Disdain  to  stay  behind  I 

Scarce  have  we  given  them  greeting 
When  the  mists  clear  away ; 

Full  morning  breaks  on  the  convoy-lines 
Marshalled  in  battle-array ; 

And  lo  I  three  thousand  fighting  men 
Stand  in  our  path  to-day  1 

Nigh  twenty  deep  in  the  vanguard 
The  Spanish  bowmen  stride  ; 

Behind  with  brandished  lances 
The  wild  Epirotes  ride ; 

And  Lombard  pikes  and  muskets  gleam 
The  rolling  wains  beside. 

Swart  Bentivoglio's  stature, 

Del  Vasto’s  haughty  mien, 

Crescia’s  begemmed  tiara, 

Gonzaga’s  broidered  sheen ; 

Power  ai^  splendour,  steel  and  gold. 
Flash  in  our  marvelling  eyne  ! 

Marvelling,  ay  1  and  fearing : 

Down  alf  our  ranks  in  turn. 

Each  reads  his  neighbor’s  eye  in  fear 
A  faint  heart  to  discern ; 

Then,  reasured,  upon  the  foe 
Settles  content  and  stem. 

Black  Norris  cries  to  Stanley, 

“  Henceforth  let  us  forego 
Our  ancient  feud  and  make  one  cause 
Against  our  Sovereign’s  foe  1  ” 

Then  Stanley,  “  If  I  fail  thee  now. 

May  God  requite  me  so  I  ” 


j 

“  Strike  for  the  Queen  1  ”  shouts  Essex ; 

“  Forward  for  England’s  sake  1  ” 

A  cry,  a  clatter  of  reins,  a  charge 
That  makes  the  stout  earth  quake ; 

Then,  all  their  dense  lines  rent  in  gaps. 

The  Spanish  bowmen  break. 

Death  in  each  drop,  a  torrent 
The  l.ombard  muskets  rain. 

But  aye  our  stalwart  pikemen 
Their  onward  march  sustain. 

That  we  recoiling  for  bare  breath 
May  lead  the  charge  again. 

Again  we  charge  right  forward. 

Bearing  down  man  and  horse ; 

Essex  ahead  with  axe  in  grip^ 

Swayed  by  so  dire  a  force. 

You  may  trace  his  wake  at  every  stroke 
Marked  by  a  Spanish  corse. 

Low  in  the  fosse  rolls  Crescia, 

Unhorsed  by  Willoughby’s  spear. 

But  rising  to  upyield  his  sword 
Ownetn  nor  shame  nor  fear. 

Knowing  that  honor  and  life  are  safe 
With  an  English  cavalier. 

Trailed  in  the  dust  to  gleam  no  more 
Is  the  broideiy  Gonzaga  wears; 

Del  Vasto’s  pride  from  a  trooper’s  pike 
A  single  sword-cut  spares ; 

No  memory  grimmer  than  to-day’s  ' 

Grim  Bentivo^io  bears. 

The  might  of  Elnglish  thews  till  now 
Never  a  Spaniard  wist ; 

How  Russell’s  arm  like  a  millstone  grinds 
With  steel  and  bone  for  grist ; 

How  deadly  is  the  dexterous  fence 
Of  Sidney’s  matchless  wrist. 

But  banded  onsets  have  no  strength. 

And  single  arms  no  weight. 

To  hold  the  convoy  in  its  course 
Forward  to  Zutphen’s  gate. 

Whereat  a  fearful  famished  crew 
Its  coming  doth  await. 

Vainly  in  one  last  charge  we  try 
To  stem  the  battle’s  tide : 

The  surge  of  numbers  still  sweeps  on  ...  • 

Ah  1  that  we  had  not  tried  1 
For  England  lost  in  that  last  charge 
The  marvel  of  her  pride. 

Sidney,  as  ever,  first  o’  the  van. 

Latest  to  quit  the  field. 

Struck  by  a  gunshot  on  the  limb 
He  had  disdained  to  shield. 

Lest  one  dear  friend  risk  more  than  he,* 

There  from  the  saddle  reeled. 

Borne  tentwards,  he  with  lips  aflame 
For  water,  craved  a  draught ; 

But  halting  where  a  trooper  lay 
Pierced  with  a  Lomba^  shaft. 

Bethought  the  wistful  dying  eyes 
Reproached  him  ere  he  quaffed. 

*  Sir  WUUaai  Pelham :  Vide  GrevUlc’s  Me  moir  of  Sido  ey 
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“  Th]r  need  than  mine  is  greater : 

“  Drink,  fnend  I "  the  hero  said : 
Then  having  pledged  his  fellow  in  death, 
I'aased  onward  where  the  bed 
Of  pain  awhile  detained  hint.  God 
Released  him  and  be  fled. 


Thus  did  we  lose  at  Zutphen 
Our  bravest  and  our  best : 

But  if  against  Spain  and  the  Devil 
God  on  us  lay  his  best 
To  spare  a  hundi  ed  Sidnejrs  more, 
England  will  stand  the  teat. 


MacmilUn’s  Magazine. 
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The  wanderer  in  far  distant  lands  who 
looks  out  of  his  window  upon  strange  peo¬ 
ple  and  strange  scenes  ;  or,  seated  with  his 
back  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  lonely 
wilderness,  contemplates  tiie  thronging 
maze  of  trees  and  stem.s,  till,  dazed  with 
the  apparent  sameness,  his  emotions  and 
thoughts  are  driven  back  upon  himself, 
ceases,  in  process  of  time,  to  compare 
these  things  with  scenes  in  his  native 
country,  and  gazes  upon  them  for  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  with  reference 
to  his  own  isolated  existence.  Sometimes, 
when  looking  up  at  the  stars,  seen  furtive¬ 
ly  through  the  ragged  waving  tops  of 
lofty  forest  -  trees,  and  also  at  times 
when  standing  in  the  shadow  of  some 
rock  or  other  darkness,  watching  or 
waiting  on  a  special  duty,  with  his 
horse  silently  feeding  round  him  at  the 
length  of  an  unbuckled  bridle,  the  wan¬ 
derer  may  say  to  himself,  “What  is  the 
difference  to  me — what  does  the  reality 
amount  to — between  this  place  and  my 
far-off  native  land  ?  Here,  where  I  am 
standing  in  darkness,  or  amidst  the  im¬ 
perfect  light  of  midnight  woods,  might 
be  some  part  of  England ;  and  to¬ 
morrow  morning  I  shall  see  my  dearest 
friends.”  Yet  how  purely  imaginary  this 
is,  for  many  of  those  friends  have 
passed  away.  He  will  see  tliem  no 
more.  The  sense  of  personal  identity 
misleads  him ;  “  the  mind  is  its  own 
place,”  and  yet  the  difference  between 
an  exile’.'!  dwelling  and  his  native  home 
may  be  that  of  the  distance  of  half  the 
world !  land  or  water — and,  in  many 
cases,  it  may  be  the  yet  greater  dif¬ 
ference  and  distance  of  a  little  narrow 
grave.  Still,  the  vague  idea  of  sameness, 
or  of  proximity,  will  occasionally  present 
itself,  and  is  in  general  a  consoling  in¬ 
fluence. 

But  an  equally  remarkable  phenome¬ 


non  becomes  habitual  with  most  of  those 
who  have  been  very  long  absent  from 
their  native  land,  viz.  the  loss  of  a  true 
sense  of  the  progress  of  time,  and  with 
it  the  loss  of  the  anticipation  or  prevision 
of  those  changes,  by  age  or  by  death, 
which  must  inevitably  have  occurred  at 
home,  no  news  of  which,  in  so  many 
instances,  will  have  reached  him.  He 
has  watched  the  sun  and  moon  rise 
again  and  ever  again,  and  recognized 
them  as  the  same  he  delighted  in  at 
home ;  but  he  has  not  foreseen  the 
whitening  of  the  hair  of  those  he  left 
in  their  youth,  nor  speculated  with 
solemn  inward  tears  upon  the  painful 
sunbeams  across  the  grave-stone,  and 
the  cold  moonlight  and  black  shadows 
of  the  old  village  churchyard.  He  has 
never  realized  the  effect  of  a  dear  fa¬ 
miliar  old  room  utterly  metamorphosed 
by  new  furniture  and  strange  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  or,  far  more  stinging  to 
the  nerves,  the  same  furniture  and 
general  appearance  without  those  with 
whom  they  were  associated  —  the  me¬ 
lancholy  table,  the  vacant  seat.  Every 
time  the  door  of  the  room  is  opened  by 
somebody  outside,  what  a  disappointment 
to  the  instincts  of  the  heart !  But  he 
had  not  thought  of  that  beforehand. 
Old  walking-sticks,  hats,  umbrellas,  old 
arm-chairs,  how  suggestive  they  are, 
how  rife  with  the  keenest  emotions  of 
personal  assocations  and  tender  memo¬ 
ries  ;  yet  how  little  had  they  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  No  wonder  at  this  and  other 
mental  purblindness,  when  probably  he 
was  almost  unconscious  of  the  deep- 
trenched  lines  in  his  own  face,  and  the  iron- 
gray,  or  solemn  snow-fall  of  his  own  hair. 

How  clearly  and  vividly,  how  mi¬ 
nutely  in  all  their  circumstances  and 
details  do,  some  persons  we  had  formerly 
known,  present  themselves  to  the  ima- 
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gination,  as  though  not  years  and 
months,  but  scarcely  weeks  or  days, 
had  intervened.  A  fragile  form  is  now 
before  my  mind’s  eye  as  distinctly  as  it 
was  in  reality  mot^  than  twenty  years 
ago !  The  slender  figure  is  seated  by  a 
fire  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  G.  S.,  the 
publisher  of  a  novel  which  had  brought 
the  authoress  at  one  bound  to  the  top  of 
popular  admiration.  There  has  been  a 
dinner-party,  and  all  the  literary  men 
whom  the  lady  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  meet,  had  been  requested  to  respect 
the  publisher’s  desire,  and  the  lady’s  de¬ 
sire,  that  she  should  remain  “unknown” 
as  to  her  public  position.  Nobody  was  to 
know  that  this  was  the  authoress  of  “Jane 
Eyre.”  She  was  simply  Miss  BrontC,  on 
a  visit  to  the  family  of  her  host.  The 
dinner-party  went  off  as  gaily  as  could  be 
expected  where  several  people  are  afraid 
of  each  other  without  quite  knowing 
why ;  and  Miss  BronW  sat  very  mo¬ 
destly  and  rather  on  her  guard,  but 
quietly  taking  the  measure  of  les  mon- 
stres  de  talent^  who  were  talking  and 
taking  wine,  and  sometimes  bantering 
each  other.  Once  only  she  issued  from 
her  shell,  with  brightening  looks,  when 
somebody  made  a  slightly  disparaging 
remark  concerning  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  for  whom  Miss  BrontS  declared 
she  had  the  highest  admiration ;  and 
she  appeared  f}uite  ready  to  do  battle 
with  one  gentleman  who  smilingly  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  it  was  “because  the 
Duke  was  an  Irishman.” 

Now  it  should  be  premised,  that  the 
writer  of  these  papers  had  sent  a  pre¬ 
sentation  copy  of  a  certain  poem, 
addressed  in  complimentary,  but  very 
earnest  terms,  to  the  “Author  of  Jane 
Eyre,” — the  lady  whose  nom  de  plume 
was  “  Currer  Bell,”  and  whose  real  name 
we  were  not  to  know.  To  this  she  had 
replied  in  a  note,  which  concluded  with 
these  words : — 

“  How  far  the  applause  of  critics  ha.s  re¬ 
warded  the  author  of  ‘Orion  ’  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  think  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  its 
composition  must  have  been  a  bounteous 
meed  in  itself.  You  could  not,  I  imagine, 
have  written  that  poem  without  at  times  de¬ 
riving  deep  happiness  from  your  work. 

“  With  sincere  thanks  for  the  pleasure  it 
has  afforded  me, 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir,* 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  C.  Bell.” 


On  joining  the  ladies  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  our  host  requested  the  writer  to 
take  a  seat  beside  Miss  Bronte.  The 
moment  he  did  so,  she  turned  to¬ 
wards  him  with  the  most  charming 
artlessness,  exclaiming,  “  I  was  so 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Home,  for 

for  sending  me  your - ”  she  checked 

herself  with  an  inward  start,  having 
thus  at  once  exploded  her  Currer-Bell- 
secret,  by  identifying  herself  with  the 
“Author  of  Jane  Eyre.”  She  looked 
embarrassed.  “Ah,  Miss  Bronte,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  innocent  cause  of  the  not 
very  serious  misfortune ;  “  you  would 
never  do  for  treasons  and  stratagems.” 
She  nodded  acquiescently,  but  with  a 
degree  of  vexation  and  self-reproach. 
Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  S.,  overhear¬ 
ing  some  conversation  between  us, 
which  showed  that  the  secret  was 
“  out,”  took  an  early  opj>ortunity  of 
calling  me  aside,  when  he  extended 
both  hands,  with  an  et  tu  Brute  look, 
and  began  to  complain  of  my  breach  of 
the  general  understanding.  I  of  course 
explained  what  the  lady  had  said,  at  the 
ndiveti  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  and  amused. 

A  very  gentle,  brave,  and  noble-spirited 
woman  was  Charlotte  BrontC.  Fragile 
of  form,  and  tremulous  as  an  aspen  leaf, 
she  had  an  energy  of  mind  and  a  heroism 
of  character  capable  of  real  things  in 
private  life,  as  admirable  as  any  of  the 
fine  delineations  in  her  works  of  fiction. 
Nothing  she  has  ever  done  seems  to  me 
more  truthful,  more  magnanimous,  and 
more  touching  than  the  brief  preface  she 
wrote  to  a  new  edition  of  her  sister’s 
novel  of  “Wuthering  Heights.”  Emily 
was  'dead  ;  her  novel  had  not  been  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  not  well  spoken  of  by  the  critics ; 
not  well  received  by  the  public ;  ana 
mainly  in  consequence  of  frequent  viola¬ 
tions,  in  no  instance  of  the  reality  of  the 
characters  she  had  so  wonderfully  por¬ 
trayed  in  their  time  and  place,  but  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  so-called  “  taste  of  the  day,” 
which  does  not  permit  country  squires 
and  others  to  swear  in  oaths  with  proper 
spelling,  but  only  by  a  first  and  last 
letter — and  a  hushing-up  dash,  to  mark 
the  prudent  author’s  disajjproval  of 
a  i)rofane  tongue.  There  were  also  some 
other  startling  excrescences,  but  only  as 
the  excess  of  force  in  the  reality  of  the 
pictures,  all  very  pardonable  in  the  first 
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work  of  a  young  author.  “  Wuthering 
Heights”  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
novels  ever  written  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  or  any  other  language.  It  did 
indeed  deserve  a  better  fate.  Emily 
Bront*  died  without  receiving  any  public 
recognition  of  her  genius,  and  although 
the  inward  fangs  of  a  fatal  disease  were 
doing  their  certain  work,  the  world  might 
perhaps  have  had  another  creation  from 
that  so  potent  spirit ;  and  in  any  case  the 
feeling  of  some  public  acknowledgment 
that  she  had  not  lived,  and  felt,  and 
thought,  and  labored  in  vain,  would 
have  helped  to  smooth  her  death-pillow, 
and  to  have  made  the  brief  remaining 
period  of  her  generous  sister’s  own  life 
more  happy.  With  what  earnest  emo¬ 
tion  does  Charlotte  Bront6  strive  in  that 
preface  to  place  her  sister’s  fame  beside, 
or  above  her  own  ;  with  what  noble  yet 
almost  tearful  energy  she  seems  to  keep 
down  her  reproaches  of  the  shallow 
judgment,  the  prudery,  and  want  of 
perception,  which  had  refused  to  admit 
Emily  to  her  rightful  place  among  writers 
of  fiction !  The  ancient  Romans  used 
to  set  up  a  statue  to  “  Success,”  and  wor¬ 
shipped  It  as  a  god.  What  could  the 
figure  have  been  like,  one  wonders  ? 
Such  a  deity  could  not  well  be  set  up, 
admissibly  and  substantially  as  such,  in 
modem  times  ;  but,  O  Discretion  !  how 
often  do  we  notice  that  for  want  of  thee, 
the  best  things  may  fail  utterly,  while, 
with  thine  aid,  mediocrity  in  all  shapes 
may  become  most  prosperous. 

But  let  us  change  the  scene  from  I^on- 
don  squares  to  the  green  lanes  of  Berkshire 
— its  cottages,  its  gardens ;  and,  above 
all,  let  us  contemplate  the  abode  of  one 
who,  not  many  years  ago,  was  the  presi¬ 
ding  spirit  of  the  scene. 

There  used  to  be,  and  there  no  doubt 
still  is,  if  1  had  but  the  courage  to  go  and 
look  at  it,  a  small,  old-fashioned  cottage  at 
Three-mile  Cross,  near  Reading,  which 
stood  in  a  garden  close  to  the  road.  A 
strip  of  garden  was  on  one  side,  a  little  bit 
of  a  pony-stable  on  the  other,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  garden  at  the  back.  It 
was  a  comfortable-looking,  but  still  a  real 
collage  cottage,  with  no  town  or  suburb 
look  whatever  about  it  Small  lattice 
windows,  below  and  above,  with  roses  and 
jasmine  creeping  round  them  all,  establish¬ 
ed  its  mral  character ;  and  there  was  a 
great  buttress  of  a  chimney  rising  from  the 


ground  at  the  garden-strip  side,  which  was 
completely  covered  w'ith  a  very  ancien 
and  very  fine  apricot  tree.  There  the 
birds  delighted  to  sit  and  sing  among  the 
leaves,  and  build  t(Jo,  in  several  snug 
nooks,  and  there  in  early  autumn  the  wasps 
used  to  bite  and  bore  into  the  rich-ripe 
brown  cracks  of  the  largest  apricots,  and 
would  issue  forth  in  rage  when  any  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  their  property  was  brought 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  aid  of  a  clothes 
prop,  guided  under  the  sni>erintending  in¬ 
structions  of  a  venerable  little  gentlewoman 
in  a  garden-bonnet  and  shawl,  with  silver 
hair,  very  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  a  rose -red 
smiling  countenance.  Altogether,  it  wais 
one  of  the  brightest  faces  any  one  ever 
saw. 

“  Now,  my  dear  friend,”  would  she  say, 
“  if  you  will  only  attend  to  my  advice,  you 
wall  get  that  apricot  up  there,  which  is 
quite  in  perfection.  I  have  had  my  eye 
uix)n  it  these  last  three  weeks,  wondering 
nobody  stole  it.  The  bo)'s  often  get  over 
into  the  garden  before  any  of  us  are  up. 
There  now,  collect  all  those  leaves,  if  you 
will  be  so  good — and  those  too — and  lay 
them  all  in  a  heap  just  underneath,  so  that 
the  apricot  may  fall  upon  them.  If  you 
don’t  do  that,  it  will  burst  open  with  a 
thump.  There  !  now  push  the  prop  up 
slowly,  so  as  to  break  the  apricot  from  the 
stalk,  and  when  it  is  down,  do  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  take  it  up,  as  it’s  sure 
to  have  a  good  large  wasp  or  two  inside. 
Wasps  are  capital  judges  of  ripe  wall-fruit, 
as  my  dear  father  used  to  say.  A  little 
lower  with  the  prop  ! — more  to  the  left — 
now  just  push  the  prong  upwards,  and 
gently  lift — again — down  it  comes  !  Mind 
the  wasps  ! — three,  four — mind  ! — perhaps 
that’s  not  all — five  ! — I  told  you  so  !  ” 

“  How  angry  they  are  !  ” 

“  Not  more,  my  dear  friend,  than  you  and 
I  would  have  been  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.” 

I  had  not  known  Miss  Mitford  very 
long  at  this  time  ;  but  it  was  her  habit  to 
address  all  those  with  whom  she  was  ori 
intimate  terms,  by  some  affectionate  ex¬ 
pression.  For  several  years,  however,  I 
used  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  Miss  Mitford's  cottage  during  the  straw¬ 
berry  season,  and  again  during  the  middle 
of  summer,  when  her  show  of  geraniums 
(she  resisted  all  new  nomenclatures)  was 
at  its  height,  and  sometimes  later,  when  the 
wonderful  old  fruit-trees  just  retained  some 
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half-dozen  of  their  choicest  treasures.  It  account  for  her  general  composure  and 
would  be  impossible  for  any  engraving  or  presence  of  mind,  both  on  great  occasions 
photograph,  however  excellent  as  to  fea-  and  others,  trifling  enough  to  talk  and 
tures,  to  convey  a  true  likeness  of  Mary  write  about,  but  of  a  kind  to  test  the 
Russell  Mitford.  During  one  of  these  nerves  of  most  ladies.  For  instance,  in 
visits.  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  was  also  driving  Miss  Mitford  one  day  in  her  little 
staying  at  the  cottage,  and  exclaimed,  the  pony-chaise  on  a  morning  visit,  she  so 
first  time  Miss  Mitford  left  the  room,  rivetted  my  attention  on  the  special  point 
“  What  a  bright  face  it  is  !  ”  This  effect  of  of  a  story,  that  I  allowed  one  wheel  to 
summer  brightness  all  over  the  countenance  run  in  a  little  dry  ditch  at  the  roadside,  and 
was  quite  remarkable.  A  floral  flush  over-  the  pony-chaise  must  have  course  have 
spread  the  whole  face,  which  seemed  to  turned  over,  but  that  we  were  “  brought 
carry  its  own  light  with  it,  for  it  was  the  up  ”  by  the  hedge.  “  Hillo !  my  dear 
same  indoors  as  out.  The  silver  hair  friend!”  said  Miss  Mitford;  “we  must 
shone,  the  forehead  shone,  the  cheeks  get  out.”  We  did  so;  the  little  trap  was  at 
shone,  and,  above  all,  the  eyes  shone.  The  once  put  on  its  proper  course,  and  without 
expression  was  entirely  genial,  cognosci-  one  word  of  comment,  the  bright-faced 
tive,  beneficent.  The  outline  of  the  face  old  lady  took  up  the  thread  of  her  story, 
was  an  oblate  round,  of  no  very  marked  Her  favorite  seat  in  the  cottage,  in  the 
significance  beyond  that  of  an  apple,  or  garden,  and  in  the  large  greenhouse  where 
other  rural  “  characters ;  ”  in  fact,  it  wa,s  she  received  visitors  during  the  “  straw- 
very  like  a  rosy  apple  in  the  sun.  Always  berry  season  ”  (her  usual  definition  of 
excepting  the  forehead  and  chin.  The  certain  months),  I  have  not  revisited,  and 
forehead  was  not  only  massive,  but  built  in  had  better  never  do  so.  What  people 
a  way  that  sculpture  only  could  adequately  fondly  call  “  a  melancholy  pleasure,”  is 
delineate.  Mrs.  Browning  (at  that  time  very  intelligible,  very  expressive,  and  cer- 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett),  in  a  note  to  a  tainly  very  English.  Without  being  ad- 
friend  concerning  Miss  Mitford,  described  dieted  to  deep  sentiment  like  our  cousin 
her  forehead  as  of  the  ancient  Greek  type,  Germans,  we  certainly  are  very  fond  of 
and  compared  it  to  her  idea  of  Akinetos,  courting  gloom  and  sadness,  not  only  in 
or  the  Great  Unmoved,*  although  we  may  the  pierformance  of  funerals,  but  in  seeking 
doubt  whether  the  amiable  authoress  of  sights  and  associations  which  are  anything 
“  Our  Village”  would  have  felt  very  much  but  a  pleasure.  Surely  it  is  the  best  philo- 
pleased  or  complimented  by  the  unexpect-  sophy  to  avoid  them.  But  no  doubt  I 
ed  comparison.  Howbeit,  this  brain-struc-  shall  go  there  some  day. 
ture  accounted  to  me  for  the  fact  that  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  author- 
Miss  Milford’s  conversation  was  often  ess  of  “  Our  Village”  was  by  a  note  from 
very  superior  to  anything  in  her  books.  Miss  Barrett  (whom  I  only  knew  by  liter- 
Having  dh  one  occasion  suggested  this,  ary  correspondence,  and  had  never  seen), 
she  said,  smiling:  “W'ell,  you  see,  my  both  so  much  regarded  in  private  and  in 
dear  friend,  we  mtist  take  the  world  as  we  public,  and  now  so  lamented.  'I'his  note 
find  it,  and  it  doesn’t  do  to  say  to  every-  enclosed  one  from  Miss  Mitford,  express- 
body,  all  that  you  would  say  to  one,  here  ing  a  wish  to  have  a  dramatic  sketch  for 
and  there.”  And  presently  afterwards,  some  annual,  or  other  ornamental  thing, 
when  alluding  to  several  persons,  without  she  found  it  her  interest,  but  no  particular 
mentioning  any  names,  for  she  was  a  veiy  pleasure,  to  edit.  I  hat  occasion  was  my 
politic  lady  of  the  old  school.  Miss  Mit-  first  introduction  to  Miss  Mitford  ;  andmy 
ford  added  :  “  One  has  to  think  twice  first  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  poet- 
before  speaking  once,  in  order  to  come  ess — the  greatest  lyric  poetess  the  world 
•  down  to  them ;  like  talking  to  children.”  has  ever  known— was  by  a  note  from  Mrs. 

This  build  of  head,  and  strong  oblate  O.,  enclosing  one  from  the  young  lady, 
outline  of  head  and  face,  will  go  far  to  ex-  containing  a  short  poem,  with  the  modest 
plain  the  strength  of  character  displayed  by  request  to  be  frankly  told  whether  it  might 
Miss  Mitford  during  the  early  and  most  try-  be  ranked  as  poetry,  or  merely  verses, 
ing  periods  of  her  life  with  her  extravagant  As  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  recipi- 
and  selfish  father.  It  may  also  equally  ent’s  mind  on  that  point,  the  poem  was  for- 
_  warded  to  Colburn's  Nrw  Monthly,  edited 

•  In  Mr.  Home’s  poem  of  “  Orion.”— Ed.  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Bulwer  (now  Lord  Lyt- 
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ton),  where  it  duly  appeared  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  number.  The  next  manuscript  sent 
to  me,  was  “  The  Dead  Pan,”  and  the 
poetess  at  once  started  on  her  bright  and 
noble  career. 

It  may  be  generally  understood  that  this 
equally  gifted  and  accomplished  lady,  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  years  confined  to  her  rooms, 
like  an  exotic  plant  in  a  greenhouse,  being 
considered  in  constant  danger  of  rapid  de¬ 
cline,  occupied  her  time,  not  only  in  the 
arduous  study  of  poetry,  but  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew  languages.  She  was  also  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  the  greatest  authors  of  France 
and  Italy,  in  the  original,  and,  ostensibly, 
with  the  poetry  of  the  Portuguese.  But  it 
is  not  so  generally  known,  and  perhaps  very 
little  known,  that  she  was  a  most  assidu¬ 
ous  reader  .of  English  literature  and  con¬ 
versant  equally  with  the  earliest  authors, 
and  the  b«t  of  those  of  our  own  day.  Her 
criticisms  in  the  AthfHceum,  and  in  her 
private  letters,  are  exquisite  ;  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  applauding  all  the  power  and 
beauty ;  lenienf  to  errors  and  shortcom¬ 
ings,  and  rich  with  imaginative  illustra¬ 
tions.  She  had  a  subtle  instinct  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  the  more  remarkable  considering 
her  years  of  seclusion  from  the  world.  But 
these  things  can  only  be  known  to  the 
very  few  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  be¬ 
ing  in  her  society,  or  ranking  among  her 
correspondents.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
of  them  nobody  ever  wrote  such  letters 
and  notes,  not  even  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  lady  letter-writers  handed  down  for 
the  world’s  admiration.  The  general 
knowledge,  the  varied  learning  and  read 
ing,  the  fine  taste,  and  the  noble  heart  and 
nund,  were  only  to  be  surpassed,  if  that 
could  be,  by  her  utter  simplicity  and 
charming  colloquial  carelessness.  Of 
course  no  single  letter  would  display  all 
these  qualities,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  half-a-dozen  which  did  not. 

Having  only  occasionally  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Jameson,  the  writer 
would  have  felt  diffident  in  venturing  to 
bring  her  upon  the  scene.  Fortunately 
this  can  be  referred  t6  a  better  hand,  Mrs. 
Jameson  having  visited  Miss  Barrett  dur¬ 
ing  her  period  of  seclusion.  The  date  of 
the  following  letter  appears  to  be  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1844 

“  Not  a  sound — not  a  sign  !  .  .  .  Tell  me, 


for  I  do  long  to  hear  what  is  called  now-a- 
days  the  ‘rei  mesmeric  truth.’  ’Orarorm 
— in  English  we  have  nothing  complaining 
enough,  though  we  are  said,  here  in  England, 
to  have  the  spirit  of  grumbling.  .  .  . 

“  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  seen  Miss  Mit- 
ford  again,  and  I  have  lately  received  her  pro¬ 
mise  of  an  early  visit  That  is,  she  will  come 
as  she  did  before,  for  what  poor  L  £.  L. 
used  to  call  the  *  super-felicity  of  talking,’ 
and  stay  with  me  from  noon-tide  to  seven 
o’clock  p.M.  Also  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son,  .  .  .  and  she  overcame  at  last  by  send¬ 
ing  a  note  to  me  from  the  next  house — 51, 

W - St  Do  you  know  her  ?  She  did 

not  exactly  reflect  my  idea  of  Mrs.  Jameson. 
And  yet  it  would  be  both  untrue  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  tell  you  that  she  disappointed  me.  In 
fact  she  agreeably  surprised  me  in  one  re¬ 
spect — for  1  had  been  told  that  she  was  pe¬ 
dantic^  and  1  found  her  as  unassuming  as  a 
woman  need  be — both  unassuming  and  na¬ 
tural.  The  tone  of  her  conversation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  analytical  and  critical  than 
spontaneous  and  impulsive — and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  she  appears  to  me  a  less  charming  com¬ 
panion  than  our  friend  of  Three-mile  Cross, 
who  ’  wears  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,’  and 
shakes  out  its  perfumes  at  every  moment. 
She — Mrs.  Jameson — is  keen  and  calm,  and 
reflective.  She  has  a  very  light  complexion 
— pale,  lucid  eyes — thin  colorless  lips,  fit  for 
incisive  meanings — a  nose  and  chin  projec¬ 
tive  without  breadth.  She  was  here  nearly  an 
hour,  and  though  on  a  first  visit,  I  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  a  vague  thought,  or  expression,  she 
would  not  permit  to  pass  either  from  my  lips 
or  her  own.  Yet  nothing  could  be  greater 
than  her  kindness  to  me,  and  1  already  think 
of  her  as  of  a  friend. 

“  Miss  Martineau  is  astounding  the  world 
with  mesmeric  statements  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Athencrum — and  yet.  it  happens 
so,  that  I  believe  few  converts  vnll  be  made 
by  her.  The  medical  men  have  taken  up 
her  glove  brutally — as  dogs  might  do— dogs, 
exclusive  of  my  Flush,  who  is  a  gentleman. 

“  Well,  have  you  received  my  poems  ?  In 
the  ‘  Pan  ’  you  will  observe  that  I  accepted 
certain  of  your  suggestions,  and  neglected 
others — neglected  some,  because  I  aid  not 
agree  with  you,  and  some  because  I  could 
not  follow  my  own  wishes.  In  fact,  or  rather 
by  fantasy,  that  poem  seemed  to  me  to  be¬ 
long  to  hlr.  Kenyon.  In  varicMis  manners, 
past  describing,  he  has  lavished  so  much  in¬ 
terest  and  kindness  on  it,  and  on  me  through 
it,  that  he  seemed  tome  to  have  all  the  rights 
of  adoption.  He  wanted  various  things  al¬ 
tered,  which  I  altered  for  the  most  part  Here 
and  there,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  resist — 
though  not  without  pain.  And  when  I  pro¬ 
posed  having  the  Greek  names  (on  which 
point  I  do  altogether  in  my  inward  soul 
agree  with  you),  he  spurned  the  idea  of  turn- 
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ing  Jove  into  Zeus,  and  I  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  by  my  arms.  * 

“ .  .  .  The  volumes  are  succeeding  past  any 
expectation  or  hope  of  mine.  BlackwooiVs 
high  help  was  much,  and  Tail's  not  unavail¬ 
ing.  Then  I  continue  to  have  letters  of  the 
kindest,  from  unknown  readers.  I  had  a  let¬ 
ter  yesterday  from  the  remote  region  of  Gut¬ 
ter-lane,  beginning,  “  I  thank  thee  !  ”  .  .  . 
The  American  publisher  has  printed  fifteen 
hundred  copies.  If  I  am  a  means  of  ulti¬ 
mate  loss  to  him,  I  shall  sit  in  sackcloth.  .  .  .” 

Here  follows  a  bit  of  admirable  criti¬ 
cism  on  Leigh  Hunt  (and  incidentally  on 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Milton),  which  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  had 
he  read  it,  would  have  been  generous 
enough  to  forgive  ;  and  he  would  also  have 
been  wise  enough  to  turn  again  to  the 
|)ages  of  the  great  writers  in  question,  in 
order  to  reconsider  some  of  his  previous 
objections.  What  is  remarked,  however, 
of  the  dead  silence  observed  by  modern 
poets  concerning  each  other,  as  though  no 
others  even  existed,  would  be  almost  as 
inapplicable  to  Leigh  Hunt  as  to  Ben 
Jonson. 

*•  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Leigh 
Hunt  ...  I  am  grateful  enough  to  him  as 
it  is,  having,  in  addition  to  all  former  causes 
of  gratitude,  the  present  delight  of  reading 
his  new  critical  work  upon  poetry.  The  most 
delightful  and  genial  of  poetical  critics  he  is 
assuredly.  Not  that  I  always  agree  with 
him.  I  have  it  in  my  head,  for  instance,  that 
he  knows  Ben  Jonson  somewhat  superficial¬ 
ly, — and  underrates  his  lyrics  immensely* 
and  accepts  the  popular  prejudice  about  his 
“jealousy,”  etc.,  even  blindly.  Is  there  a 
poet  of  Iingland,  new  or  old,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  so  much  praise  of  his  contemporaries  as 
Ben  Jonson  ?  I  know  not.  Does  that  fact 
prove  jealousy  in  him  ?  I  infer  not  Then, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  he  is  niggardly  in 
selections  from,  and  for  a  reason  I  do  not  ad¬ 
mit,  for  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote 
a  passage  longer  than  a  very  short  one,  with¬ 
out  falling  upon  matter  of  offence.  Respect¬ 
fully  I  abjure  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
reason.  Then,  again,  I  seriously  am  of 
opinion  that  even  if  he  rejects,  ...  he  might, 
out  of  the  broad  sympathy  of  a  poet’s  heart, 
have  had  patience  with  Milton’s  divinity, 
as  another  form  of  mythology.  There  may 
be  sectarianism  in  the  very  cutting  off  of 
sectarianism.  I  am  sorry  (very)  for  somo 
things  said,  and  some  things  left  unsaid,  in 
the  paper  on  Milton — for  instance,  the  omis- 

•  The  above  was  written  before  I..eigh  Hunt 
had  published  all  his  remarks  on  Ben  Jonson. 
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sion  of  one  of  the  very  noblest  odes  in  the 
English  language  (that  on  the  Nativity),  be¬ 
cause — it  is  not  on  the  birth  of  Bacchus  1 
Objections  like  these  apart,  the  book  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  beautiful  book,  and  will  be  a  compa¬ 
nion  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  My  brother 
George  gave  it  to  me  as  the  most  acceptable 
gift  in  the  world.  Talking  of  books  of  poet¬ 
ry,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  poem  you  are 
writing.  My  American  friends  ask  about 
your  “  Gregory,”  “  Cosmo,”  “  Marlow,”  and 
want  to  naturalize  them  a  little  more. 

“  Mr.  Tennyson  is  quite  well  again,  I  un¬ 
derstand.  Wordsworth  is  in  a  fever  about 
the  railroad  which  people  are  going  to  drive 
through  the  middle  of  the  Lake  School.  So 
excited  was  he,  that  his  wife  persuaded  him 
to  go  from  home  for  a  time,  and  compose  his 
mind.  He  went,  like  an  obedient  husband 
— but  he  has  come  back  again  with  ten  fe¬ 
vers  instead  of  one — and  the  time  of  his  ab¬ 
sence  he  spent  in  canvassing  for  Members  of 
Parliament  who  would  not  say  “  aye  ”  to  it. 
Fifty  have  promised,  he  says,  to  protect  him 
— although  Monckton  Milnes,  having  caught 
corruption  from  the  Utilitarians,  dares  toop- 
pose  the  master-poet  front  to  front,  and  son¬ 
net  to  sonnet.  Air.  Browning  has  _not  re¬ 
turned  to  England  yet. 

“  And  then  I  hear  that  Carlyle  won’t  believe 
in  Mesmerism,  and  calls  Harriet  Martineau 
mad.  “  The  madness  showed  itself  first  in 
the  refusal  of  the  pension — next,  in  the  re¬ 
solution  that,  the  universe  being  desirous  of 
reading  her  letters,  the  universe  should  be 
disappointed — and  thirdly,  in  this  creed  of 
Mesmerism.”  I  wish  (it  he  ever  did  use 
such  words)  somebody  would  tell  him  that 
the  first  manifestation,  at  least,  was  of  a  noble 
phrenzy,  which  in  these  latter  days  is  not  too 
likely  to  prove  contagious.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  I  almost  believe  in 
Mesmerism,  and  quite  believe  in  Harriet 
Martineau. 

“May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  be  very  happy. 

“  E.  B.  Barrett.” 

The  foregoing — with  the  exception  of 
some  passages  of  literary  sympathy, 
wliich  the  present  writei;  frankly  expresses 
his  regret  at  omitting — was  the  substance 
of  a  single  letter,  sent  to  Germany,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  whom  the  poetess  had 
never  seen  ;  who  w'as  unlikely  ever  to 
see,  and  whom  the  lady  never  did  see  till 
after  her  return  from  Florence  as  the  wife 
of  his  early  friend.  So  far  as  one  isolated 
letter  can  serve  in  illustration  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  expressed  of  the  scope  and  style  of 
epistolary  composition  (which,  indeed, 
was  no  conscious  composition  at  all,  but 
obviously  no  more  tlian  easy  intellectual 
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impulse,  natural  ^ace,  and  richness  of 
mind),  the  above,  it  is  submitted,  may  be 
ccepted  by  the  highest  class  of  readers. 

With  the  delightful  essayist  and  poeti¬ 
cal  critic,  Leigh  Hunt,  my  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  commenced  when  W.  J.  Fox,  the 
late  M.P.  for  Oldham,  having  become 
actively  engaged  in  political  life,  wished 
to  make  over  the  proprietorship  of  his 
Monthly  Repository  to  somebody’  of  posi¬ 
tion,  who  would  carry  forward  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mental  freedom,  of  reform,  and 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  of  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Mill,  Miss 
Martineau,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  &c. 
&c.,  it  had  for  years  been  one  of  the  very 
foremost  champions.  More  especially 
Mr.  Fox  was  anxious  to  disentangle  it  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  Unitarian  connection,  of 
which  it  had  originally  been  the  leading 
organ.  W’ith  this  view,  the  editorship  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  present  writer, 
and  the  magazine  had  been  carried  on 
during  six  months,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  odor  of  unsanctified  sectarianism  was 
still  supposed  to  cling  to  it,  because  it 
had  once  been  the  chief  organ  of  that 
class  of  Dissenters.  Sitting  in  oecumeni¬ 
cal  council,  so  far  as  our  friend  W.  J.  Fox 
and  his  four  or  five  literary  bishops  could 
represent  the  world  in  question,  it  was 
determined  to  offer  the  magazine  as  a 
free  gift  to  Leigh  Hunt.  It  was  even¬ 
tually  accepted  jointly,  at  his  wish,  by  Mr. 
Reynell,  the  printer  of  the  Examiner,  and 
himself,  in  the  following  little_note,  dated 
from  Chelsea : — 

“  Dear  Horne, 

“  Though  your  letter  seems  intended  for 
Mr.  Reynell,  yet,  as  the  envelope  is  address¬ 
ed  to  myself,  I  choose  to  pretend  I  have  a 
right  to  answer  it,  in  order  that  I  may  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
the  frank  and  liberal  manner  in  which  you 
and  your  friends  have  met  our  wishes  ;  and 
to  say  how  happy ,we  shall  be,  for  our  sakes 
as  well  as  yours  and  theirs,  to  show  all  the 
sense  that  becomes  us,  of  your  own. 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

“  Leigh  Hunt,” 

Under  such  auspices  there  surely  was 
every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  Month¬ 
ly  Repository  would  be,  at  last,  cut  clean 
away  from  all  imaginary  remains  of  sec¬ 
tarianism.  I.cigh  Hunt  started  it  with  all 
his  usual  vivacity  and  pleasure  on  com¬ 
mencing  anything  of  a  novel  kind.  He 
quite  disported  himself  as  in  **  fresh  woods 
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and  pastures  new.”  Excepting  Mr.  Fox, 
'whose  absence^ was  deemed  politic,  most 
of  the  principal  contributors  on  the  staff 
of  the  previous  editorship  joined  Leigh 
Hunt.  Landor  sent  him  contributions, 
Carlyle  did  something ;  Robert  Bell, 
Thomas  Wade,  Egerton  Webbe,  and,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Robert 
Browning,  Miss  Martineau,  and  others. 
It  flourished  for  a  season  ;  but  so  absorb¬ 
ent  and  reticent  is  public  opinion,  that 
this  always  valiant,  intellectual,  and  en¬ 
ergetic  pioneer  of  most  of  the  leading 
ideas  and  principles  of  progression  in  our 
present  day,  having  once  been — in  the 
memory  of  “  the  oldest  inhabitant  ” — the 
chief  organ  of  a  dissenting  sect — that  early 
fact  still  hovered  and  vapored  round  it 
with  a  smothering  atmosphere,  and  finally 
poor  Leigh  Hunt  discovered  that  it  was 
“  labor  in  vain,”  and  so  the  brave  little 
Repository  died  in  his  editorial  arms : 
about  as  happy  and  honorable  an  end  as 
it  could  have  had. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  literary 
men  and  women,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  class,  give  no  dates  to  their  letters 
and  notes,  or  only  imperfect  dates,  such 
as  the  montli,  or  the  day  of  the  week. 
Hundreds  are  in  my  possession,  to  which 
the  probable  date  can  only  be  given  from 
circumstances  mentioned  in  them,  be¬ 
cause  the  iwst-marks  on  the  envelopes  are 
generally  illegible.  Here  is  one  from 
Leigh  Hunt,  which,  of  course,  refers  to 
the  production  of  his  beautiful  and  stage- 
neglected  play  of  “The  Legend  of  Flor¬ 
ence.”  What  a  delightful  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  he  is  in  ! — 

“Friday,  October  i8. 

“  My  dear  Horne, 

“  The  deed  is  done  !  and  the  play  'ac¬ 
cepted  !  I  received  your  letter  the  evening 
before  last, ‘and  should  have  written  yester¬ 
day  morning,  but  was  whirled  off  in  an  un¬ 
usual  hurry  to  read  my  play  at  12  o’clock, 
having  had  notice  to  that  effect  on  Monday 
last,  from  Mrs.  Orger,  who  at  tlie  same  time 
said  so  many  things  about  the  difficulty  of 
ever  herself  being  present  at  the  reading,  of 
its  being  contrary  to  ‘  etiquette,’  (S-*c.,  and 
of  her  doubting  whether  she  should  be  able 
to  muster  up  courage  enough  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion.  that  I  was  beaten  off  my  intention  to 
speak  about  your  own  kind  offer.  I  was 
sorry  for  this  when  too  late,  as  I  thought  I 
perceived  I  could  have  managed  it  easily 
enough. — The  reading,  I  must  say  (‘burn¬ 
ing  blushes  *  apart),  was  receivea  with  ac- 
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clamation,  and  all  sorts  of  the  kindest  ex¬ 
pressions,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews, 
Mrs.  Orger,  Mr.  Robertson  (treasurer,  an 
old  friend),  Bartley,  stage  manager,  and 
Planchd  (1  believe,  reader),  and  the  per¬ 
formance  is  to  follow  Knowles’s,  in  the 
thick  of  the  season.  So  1  hope  us  other 
dramatizing  men  will  be  ‘  looking  up.’ — I 
will  take  my  chance  of  finding  you  in  a  few 
days. 

“  Mrs.  Hunt’s  very  best  remembrances. 

Love  of  both  to  Miss  P - ,  ‘  Mary,’  I  mean  ; 

also  to  Margaret,  if  you  see  her  before  I  do. 
Receive  again  the  thanks  of  yours  ever  most 
truly,  “L.  H.” 

Something  very  much  to  Leigh  Hunt’s 
honor  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known  ; 
perhaps  very  few'  ever  heard  of  it.  “  Now, 
Hunt,”  said  Madame  Vestris,  with  a  smi¬ 
ling  but  earnest  look,  “  if  you  will  change 
the  movement  and  close  of  the  last  act,  it 
will  be  far  more  popular  and  profitable.” 

“  But  how,  madam  ?  ” 

“  Thus  :  Agolante  has  been  one  of  the 
very  worst  husbands,  no  doubt ;  but  after 
his  wife’s  supposed  death,  there  would  be 
good  reason  for  him  to  reform ;  in  fact, 
to  become  quite  an  altered  man.  If 
then,  after  he  finds  she  is  not  dead,  you 
let  him  present  himself  to  her — in  short, 
if  you  will  give  him  back  his  wife,  your 
play  will  run  for  a  hundred  nights.” 
Leigh  Hunt  at  once  answered  :  “  Impos¬ 
sible  1  So  cruel,  exacting,  and  utterly  sel¬ 
fish  a  domestic  tyrant  as  Agolante,  could 
never  become  an  altered  man.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  would  be  as  bad  again  as 
before,  and  drive  her  really  into  her 
grave.  I  can’t  give  him  back  (iinevra. 
liesidcs,  as  he  is  killed  in  the  end,  the 
great  probability  is  that  she  will  be  happy 
with  one  who  truly  loves  her,  and  is  worthy 
of  her.  The  end,  as  it  stands,  suggests 
that.”  And  so  the  j)lay  had  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  success  of  some  thirty  nights.  T'oo 
bad — too  good. 

With  the  sudden  discovery  of  so  rare 
and  rich  a  vein,  and  in  a  veteran  author, 
it  may  naturally  excite  wonder  at  the 
present  day,  how  it  happened  that  only 
one  other  production  of  Leigh  Hunt’s 
ever  appeared  on  the  stage.  And  the 
more  may  this  be  wondered  at,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews  had  such 
high  expectations  of  his  next  play,  that 
the  treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  him  100/. 
in  advance,  by  way  of  securing  whatever 
piece  he  might  write  for  the  stage.  Of 
his  fruitless  labors  and  vexations  how 


little  has  he  narrated !  Things  explicable 
in  any  other  art  and  profession,  seem 
often  quite  inexplicable  with  regard  to 
the  stage.  A  very  similar  result  attended 
the  production  of  the  two  fine  plays  by 
Mr.  Browning,  then  a  very  young  drama¬ 
tist.  If  not  highly  successful,  they  at 
least  succeeded,  and  undoubtedly  were  of 
high  promise.  But  we  saw  no  more  of 
him  on  the  stage.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  any  discussion  of  the  question ;  but 
one  remark  may  be  made,  to  the  effect 
that  the  blame  only  lies  with  the  public  at 
second  hand.  The  success  of  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  comedies,  and  more  recently  of 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  historical  play,  is 
strong  evidence  that  if  there  really  be  a 
fixed  depravity  of  taste  in  large  classes  of 
the  public,  there  are  other  classes  eager 
to  hail  a  superior  order  of  drama,  and  the 
absolute  reform  of  the  stage.  This  is 
steadily  advancing. 

Some  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  notes  on  literary 
business  are  amusingly  adroit  in  dealing 
with  oversights,  delays,  or  other  difficulties. 
Here  is  one  : — 

“Chelsea,  Feb.  6. 

[No  year  ;  but  postmark  on  envelope 
legibly  giving  1838.J 
“My  dear  Horne, 

“  Many  thanks  for  Blanchard’s  kind  notice, 
for  whicit  I  will  thank  him  also.  1  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  when  you  can  break 
away.  A  due  and  huge  fire  shall  welcome 
you  during  this  (indeed)  terribly  cold  weather, 
which  has  half  petrified  my  half-tropical 
faculties,  and  attacked  me  with  rheumatism, 
liver-complaint,  and  other  gentilities  ;  but  I 
endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  the  present 
sunshine,  and  am  taking  a  holiday  or  two 
of  verse-writing.  Did  you  miss  some  verses 
you  were  good  enough  to  send  me,  in  the 
current  number  ?  S0  did  /,  much  more  ;  for 
I  had  determined  on  seeing  them  there,  and 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  mislaid  them. 
I  must  have  been  so  occupied  with  something 
else  at  the  time  as  to  dispose  of  them  hastily 
in  some  unusual  corner.  1  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  forthcoming  at  their  own  good 
time  ;  but  may  I  ask  if  you  can  forestall  them 
with  another  copy  t 

“  Ever  truly  yours, 

“Leigh  Hunt.” 

“  P.  S. — Of  volume  of  Repository  (for 
which  very  many  thanks),  when  I  see  you. 
I  have  given  divers  articles  no  sort  of  just 
perusal  yet.” 

Here  is  another,  so  elegant  and  cour¬ 
teous  as  to  be  really  courtly.  It  might 
have  been  written  in  a  full  “  suit  ”  of  the 
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rime  of  IvOrd  Chesterfield,  and  the  person 
addressed  might  almost  feel  that  he  ought 
to  be  in  similar  attire  to  read  it  with  due 
bows,  acknowledgments,  and  protesta¬ 
tions.  And  all  about  a  small  matter  of 
literary  revision : — 

“  Chelsea,  August  2. 

[Probably  about  the  same  year 
as  the  last.] 

“MV  DEAR  Mr.  Opifex, 

“  Pray  favor  me  with  an  early  Tuesday 
evening  (not  inconvenient  to  you,  1  think 
you  said),  in-  order  that  I  may  enter  into  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  my  reasons  for 
venturing  to  omit  a  few  lines  towards  the 
beginning  of  your  beautiful  tragedy.  It  was 
a  great  liberty,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  fancy, 
for  a  moment,  that  I  took  it  without  great 
doubt  and  reluctance ;  but  I  finally  warranted 
myself  for  three  reasons  :  first,  ....  and  third, 
that  in  your  interior  you  seemed  to  me  to 
be  so  truly  possessed  of  the  good-nature 
properly  belonging  to  genius,  that  I  reckoned 
upon  your  forgiveness  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  truth  is,  I  took  it  for  the  ouly 
passage  in  which  the  malice  of  a  critic  might 
find  anything  to  turn  to  discordant  account ; 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  growing  impertinent 
in  my  excuses  when  I  add,  that  for  your 
sake  it  was  I  was  chiefly  moved  to  venture 
upon  the  officiousness,  having  conceived  for 

you . Come  then  soon,  if  you  can,  and 

tell  me  you  are  not  angry  with 

“  Leigh,  Hunt.” 

The  following,  for  its  joyous  vein  of 
romantic  flattery,  surpasses  most  ebullitions 
of  the  kind  on  record,  when  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  cause  is  considered.  It  is 
merely  to  excuse  himself  for  neglecting  or 
procrastinating  the  return  of  some  printer’s 
proofs,  which  there  was  no  great  need  for 
me  to  receive  in  haste  : — 

“  Chelsea,  Feb.  18. 

[No  year  given,  and  no  means 
of  tracing  it.] 

“My  dear  Opifex, 

“  A  word  from  you  is  worth  a  thousand 
others  from  almost  all  other  men,  let  it  have 
been  ten  times  later ;  and  I  trust  this  ac¬ 
knowledgment  need  as  little  apologize  for 
delay,  knowing  how  much  you  and  I  con¬ 
stantly  think  of  one  other,  with  an  intercom¬ 
munication  of  spirit  that  can  well  let  the  post 
wait  a  bit.  Your  letter  is  as  great  a  gem  to 
me,  as  if  the  Jew  of  Malta  himself  had  given 
me  one  out  of  his  list ;  and  I  fancy  1  can 
appreciate  it  too,  without  its  making  the 
bestower  a  jot  the  less  rich,  but  the  reverse — 
more  rich  from  his  power  to  bestow  and  to 


[Nov., 

-wait.  God  bless  you.  I  will  do  all  you 
wish  with  the  proofs,  and  send  them  at  the 
right  time. 

“Your  affectionate  Friend, 

“Leigh  Hunt.” 

In  1841  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for 
giving  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  a  true 
yet  jxilished  modernization  of  the  Father 
of  English  Poetry.  All  previous  so-called 
modernization  of  Chaucer  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  Thurlow’s  rendering  of 
the  “Knight’s Tale”)  had  been,  atbest,para- 
phrases,  ad  libitum  translations,  or  gross 
parodies,  and  desecrations  of  the  homely 
power,  beauty,  graphic  richness,  and 
quaint  humor  of  the  original.  As  to  the 
fact  that  Chaucer  was  not  only  a  versifier 
of  wonderful  variety,  but  that  (so  far  as  we 
can  discover  and  imagine  the  actual  quan¬ 
tities  he  used  and  intended  us  to  read)  he 
was  a  master  of  versification,  and  this  in 
himself,  and  without  considering  the  age 
in  which  he  wrote, — not  the  remotest  re¬ 
cognition  had  ever  been  shown  of  it.  Nor 
had  such  a  fact  even  been  dreamed  to 
be  likely.  It  was  agreed  upon  to  carry 
out  this  project  by  Wordsworth,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Miss  Elizabeth  llarrett,  Robert 
Bell,  Monckton  Milnes,  and  the  writer  of 
these  papers,  who  was  nominated  as  edi¬ 
tor.  Other  contributors  were  also  on  the 
list.  'I’he  following  note  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
commencing  in  a  state  of  great  hilarity, 
about  something  else,  refers  with  a  very 
acute  observation  to  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  : — 

“  Kensington,  Nov. 

[Book  published  in  1841.] 
“My  dear  Horne, 

“  Glory  be  to  the  glorification  you  have 
given  me.  It  happened  too  to  come  upon 
me  at  a  moment  when  I.  was  in  great  want  of 
an  agreeable  sensation  ;  and  verily  it  sup¬ 
plied  it,  and  did  me  a  world  of  good,  taking 
me  into  a  region  remote  from  my  cares,  and 
making  a  king  of  me,  and  a  sort  of  Cambus." 

tCambus  Kahn.]  “  Many  thanks  to  the  kind 
leart  which  impelled  you. 

“  But  your  letter.  Signor  mio,  makes  me 
think  of  the  perplexity  you  speak  of ;  and  be¬ 
hold  1  I  fancy  1  have  found  out  the  critical 
reason  and  reconcilement  thereof ;  to  wit, 
that  it  is  far  easier  ;to  do  something  of  a  bit 
of  literal  justice  to  Chaucer’s  serious  poems 
than  his  merry ;  because  the  language  of 
mirth  is  apt  to  be  the  language  of  manners, 
and  therefore  comparatively  figurative  ;  while 
people  remain  in  earnest  pretty  much  in  the 
same  fashion  for  centuries.  Take  a  com- 
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mon  colloquial  oath,  and  see  how  it  has 
changed  from  his  time  to  ours.  When  a 
man  says  *  Benedicite,’  we  feel  nothing  in  it — 
or  very  little.  It  is  an  old  Latin  or  Popish 
form  of  speech  :  we  think  ‘  God  bless  me  ’ 
is  quite  another  matter.  This  is  a  very 
small  and  slight  illustration,  but  it  will  easily 
suggest  to  you  all  the  rest 

“  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the 
‘  Seer  ’  (from  London  Journal,  &c.),  because 
you  will  find  some  characters  in  it  which  you 
might  like  to  use. 

“  Ever  faithfully  j-ours, 

“L.  H.” 

^^'^th  the  genial,  hospitable,  and  ever- 
kindly  Robert  Bell  (author  of  “  A  History 
of  Russia,”  editor  of  the  “.Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets,”  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Home  Neivs),  the  first 
acquaintance  of  the  editor  of  “  Chaucer 
Modernized”  was  made  through  Leigh 
Hunt,  with  a  view  to  his  co-operation 
in  that  work.  All  the  contributors, 
previously  named,  were  highly  qualified 
for  the  undertaking,  and  all  labored  at 
it  with  minute  care  and  thoughtful 
skill — more  especially  Wordsworth,  who, 
besides  his  modernization  of  “The 
Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,”  revised, 
almost  throughout,  the  somewhat  lengthy 
poem  of  “The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,” 
which  had  been  done  by  another 
hand.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  the  i)rin- 
ciple  proposed  by  the  editor,  and  accept¬ 
ed  by  all,  viz.  that  the  work  should  be 
considered  as  best  done  by  those  who  could 
retain,  gracefully,  the  most  of  the  original, 
the  contest,  no  less  than  the  labor  of  love 
entailed  upon  the  editor  by  the  philologi¬ 
cal  enthusiasts,  and  sincere  as  well,  as 
learned  admirers  of  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry,  far  exceeded,  in  the  converse 
sense,  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Whatever  alterations  were  courteously 
suggested,  queries  made,  or  comparison 
of  the  text  of  different  editions  proposed, 
the  majority  of  them  were  fought  out  by 
letters,  or  marginal  and  foot-notes,  all 
over  the  proofs.  Some  of  these  proofs  have 
been  preserved  as  curiosities  of  literature. 
Even  when  a  proposed,  or  suggested  alter¬ 
ation,  if  only  of  a  single  w’ord,  was  finally 
accepted,  it  was  seldom  without  a  pre¬ 
liminary  contest — all  in  the  best  possible 
feeling — all  showing  the  admirable  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  great  Poet’s  translators — but 
nevertheless  a  trying  contest  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  one  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  tempt 


his  fate  on  all  due,  or  doubtful  occasions. 
As  a  slight  illustration,  which  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  amuse  the  reader,  here  are  a  few 
scraps  taken  from  a  single  note,  by  Robert 
Bell,  who  had  modernized  Chaucer’s 
poem  of  “  The  Complaint  of  Mars  and 
Venus.” 

“  My  dear  Horne, 

“  I  send  you  both  proofs.  My  reason  for 
asking  for  a  clean  proof  was  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  confusing  the  printers  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  marks  and  references.  ...  I  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  greater  part  of  your  alterations. 
Wherever  I  have  differed  from  you,  it  is  upon 
mature  consideration  and  after  a  due  balan¬ 
cing  of  arguments  on  both  sides.  Your  ‘  sun¬ 
rise,  in  V.  I,  although  clo.se  to  the  ‘  sun 
uprist,’  is  not  (I  think),  on  the  whole,  so  close 
a  reflection  of  his  meaning  as  my  own  line,  in 
which  the  word  ‘  upland  ’  gives  us  the  picture 
complete.  Besides,  ‘  sun’ comes  immediate¬ 
ly  after.  In  verse  7,  I  stand  up  for  ‘  voluptu¬ 
ous  joys.’  Pray  let  it  remain.  In  verse  8, 
‘  loving  compact  ’  is  not  so  close  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  ’Steven,’  which  literally  means  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  or  ‘  assignation  besides,  assigna¬ 
tion  is  familiar.  But  if,  on  consideration,  you 
prefer  the  compact,  you  have  my  assent  to  its 
adoption.  .  .  .  Verse  17:  ‘  Corse  ’  means,  in 
one  sense,  body — but  in  another,  ‘course,’ 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  obviously  the  mean¬ 
ing  here.  Avoiding  the  light  by  bafiSing 
turns,  creeping  and  running  in  the  shade,  is 
in  all  respects  Mtter,  in  my  opinion.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  this.  .  .  . 

“  Verse  22 :  Afake  is  not  intended  for 
‘being.’  By  examining  the  other  passages 
in  which  the  singing  bird  uses  it,  you  will 
find  it  means  mate.  I  am  tolerably  certain 
that  my  translation  is  correct,  and  1  think  it 
more  poetical 

*  This  is  no  feigned  matter  that  I  teU, 

My  lady  is  the  very  spring  and  well 
Of  beauty,  gentleness  and  liberty  : 

Her  rich  array,  a  costly  miracle,'  &c. 

Afars,  V.  3. 

“  Oh  1  leave  the  ‘  miracle,’  v.  5.  I  must 

f)lead  also  for  the  restoration  of  the  original 
ine,  V.  9.  I  have  brought  in  the  morn  in 
Chaucer’s  own  words.  Thanks  for  calling 
my  attention  to  this.  L'Envoye:  You  are 
right  about  ‘  Granson  ’  [not  grandson].  I 
am  sorry  you  do  not  print  the  stanzas  with 
the  indented  lines.  I  have  restored  a  full 
spelling  in  those  cases  where  the  final  syllable 
is  not  pronounced.  I  am  afraid  I  have  given 
you  a  world  of  trouble,  but  I  have  saved  you 
as  much  as  I  could  in  my  proof,  which  is  now 
completely  ready  to  be  printed.  Mrs.  B. 
read  your  ‘  Reve’s  Tale,’  and  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  objection  to  it  .  .  . 
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I  must  see  you  soon  to  settle  about  the  next 
olume. 

“  Ever  yours, 

“R.  B.” 

And  all  this,  with  much  more  omitted, 
after  Bell  had  set  out  with  the  pleasing  but 
too  delusive  amenity,  that  he  “had  adopt¬ 
ed  ’’  the  greater  part  of  the  proposed  alter¬ 
ations.  But  this  is  a  trifle  to  what  occur¬ 
red  with  the  proofs,  as  well  as  manuscripts, 
of  more  than  one  of  the  other  loving  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  great  old  Poet. 

At  this  period  Robert  Bell  was  living  in 
a  line  old-fashioned  house,  with  a  large 
garden,  some  six  miles  out  of  London,  and 
gave  a  cordial  standing  invitation  to  his 
friends  to  dine  there  on  Sundays.  The 
most  frequent  guests,  that  is,  once  every 
month  or  two,  were  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Samuel  Lover,  Laman  Blanchard,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Dr,  Mayo,  Felix  Mendelssohn 
(when  in  London),  Frank  Stone,  “  Father 
Prout,”  several  artists  and  authors  whose 
names  do  not  occur  to  the  memory  at  this 
moment,  and  the  present  writer ;  occasion¬ 
ally  also,  William  and  Mary  Howilt,  Dion 
Boucicault,  Dr,  Southwood  Smith,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Thackeray  (it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  some  reasons 
for  definitely  marking  the  individuals  in 
this  case)  was  at  the  office  of  the  Court 
Journal,  then  edited  by  my  admired  and 
lamented  friend  Laman  Blanchard.  Thack¬ 
eray  was  seated  at  the  editor’s  desk.  “  Oh  1 
thank  you  !  ”  exclaimed  Blanchard,  who 
was  always  glad  to  have  to  write  as  little 
himself  as  possible  :  “  what  are  you  writing 
there?”  “I  don’t  call  it  writing,”  said 
Thackeray,  without  looking  up,  “  so  much 
as  squirting  a  little  w'arm  water  down  a 
page  of  your  journal.”  This  compliment 
to  his  courtly  readers  delighted  Blanchard 
more  than  it  would  have  done  most  editors 
of  a  fashionable  journal.  An  amusingly 
characteristic  anecdote  claims  a  few  words 
at  this  moment.  Blanchard  told  me  that 
he  once  asked  Colburn  if  he  liked  his  last 
article  in  the  New  Monthly  ?  “  Like  it  ! 
well,  of  course,  I  should  have  liked  it.” 
Not  quite  understanding  this  equivocal 
compliment,  Blanchard  again  made  the 
inquiry.  “  You  see,”  said  Colburn,  with 
a  grave  business-look,  “  when  a  new  con¬ 
tributor  sends  us  anything,  I  examine 
every  page  and  part  of  it — to  find  if  it’s 
weight,  you  know;  and  I  do  this,  less 
and  less,  till  I  can  trust  him ;  and  then  I 


never  read  him  again.  Now,  in  your  case, 

I  assure  you  I  never  read  a  word  you 
write,  and  never  intend  to  do  so.” 

Some  time  after  this — the  length  of  the 
interv'al  is  forgotten — a  certain  biographi¬ 
cal  and  critical  work  was  published,  in 
which  several  hands  of  eminent  writers 
were  engaged,  the  editor  agreeing  to 
“  stand  fire  ”  for  the  anonymous  brigade. 
This  work  w’as  reviewed  at  some  length  in 
the  Morning  Chroniclehy  Mr.  Thackeray, 
tlien  only  known  to  the  public  under  the 
incongruous  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh.  In  his  critique,  obviously  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  half-cynical,  half-rollicking,  Roys- 
ter-Doyster  mood,  he  indulged  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  self  contradictory  observations,  and 
not  a  few  intended  personalities,  though 
really  wide  of  the  mark,  as  they  happened 
to  be  in  no  one  respect  applicable.  He 
selected  several  sentences  of  profound  or 
graphic  criticism  (little  suspecting  that 
they  chanced  to  be  written  by  most  ad¬ 
mired  authors),  and  gibbeted  them  as  un¬ 
intelligible  follies ;  made  a  broad  sign¬ 
board  caricature  of  the  editor,  as  a  denizen 
of  the  city  who  had  got  out  of  his  depth  ; 
dressed  him  in  an  imaginary  suit  of  the  vul- 
garest  taste,  including  a  “  waistcoat,  splen¬ 
did  in  the  way  of  decoration,”  purchased 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bow  Bells,  &c.;  and  con¬ 
cluded,  in  the  most  astonishing  manner, 
with  the  easy  inconsistency  of  declaring 
that  the  editor,  on  the  whole,  was  “  never 
ungenerous  or  unmanly,”  that  “  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  honorable  and  well  placed,” 
and  that  “  he  told  the  truth  as  far  as  he 
knew  it.”  In  the  second  edition  of  the 
work,  an  introduction  was  written  in  which 
thanks  were  duly  rendered  to  some  re¬ 
viewers,  and  unfair  attacks  answered. 
Now,  a  gentleman  of  six  feet  two,  and 
bulky  form,  with  a  large  camus  nose,  and 
great  round-glassed  si>ectacles,  should  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  venture  upon  fanci¬ 
ful  personalities.  In  reply,  his  inconsis¬ 
tencies  were  simply  displayed  ;  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  editor  had  known  much 
more  of  the  broiling  sun  of  Mexico  and  the 
thunders  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  than  of 
London  mud,  or  the  chimes  of  Bow  Bell, 
and  that  if  Mr.  Titmarsh  really  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  play  the  part  of  Adonis  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  pleasure  to  witness  such  a  perfonn- 
ance.  But  with  regard  to  his  final  remark 
as  to  honorable  sympathies  and  love  of 
truth,  if  Mr.  Titmarsh  sincerely  meant  that, 
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the  editor  would  be  happy  to  shake  hands 
with  him  in  public  or  private.  A  few  weeks 
after  this  appeared,  the  editor  happened 
to  meet  Thackeray  at  the  Royal  Society, 
He  immediately  came  forward,  and  in  the 
most  courteous  and  kindly  manner  extend¬ 
ed  his  hand,  saying,  “Mr.  Horne,  will  you 
allow  me  to  take  your  hand  ?  ”  This  was 
the  feeling  and  act  of  a  true  gentleman, 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  it.  Of 
course  we  were  friends  from  that  day. 
But  all  such  personalities  have  since  been  , 
very  properly  banished  from  the  superior 
organs  of  literature,  and  seem  to  be  not 
readily  tolerated  in  the  humbler  walks. 

“  Are  you  a  writer  of  ‘  moods  ’  ?  ”  said 
Bell  one  day  to  Thackeray,  “Yes,  as¬ 
suredly,"  was  the  answer  ;  “  and  often  not 
in  the  best  moods.”  “  Then  sometimes 
you  can’t  write  at  all  ?  ”  “  Of  course  not ; 

or  not  fit  to  be  read.”  “  That’s  strange,” 
said  Ml.  “  Now,  I  can  take  out  my 
watch — lay  it  down  u|)on  the  table — and 
write,  within  a  line  or  two,  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  same  given  time.” 

Thackeray  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
old  garden-mansion  when  Bell  lived  there, 
and  would  go  on  pleasantly  for  hours, 
talking  and  making  sketches  in  an  album. 
Some  of  these  were  richly  humorous,  and 
accompanied  by  scraps  of  prose  or  verse. 
This  was  before  Thackeray  had  published 
the  work  which  at  once  raised  him  to  his 
well-deserv’ed  eminence,  viz.  “  Vanity 
Fair.”  He  himself  has  related  how  this 
masterpiece  of  modern  novel-writing  was 
refused,  in  the  first  instance,  both  by  mag¬ 
azines  and  as  a  substantive  work  ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Kent’s  “  Footprints 
on  the  Road  ”  to  make  it  more  recently 
known  that  he  had  also  offered  himself  as 
an  artist,  to  furnish  sketches  as  illus¬ 
trations  for  a  popular  author’s  stories, 
which  had  been  very  promptly  declined. 
Bell  used  to  take  the  utmost  delight  in 
seeing  him  make  these  fanciful  sketches. 
The  drawing-room  was  very  large,  and  in 
winter  there  was  a  great  log-fire.  It 
chanced  on  a  certain  evening  that  the 
lamp  suddenly  w’ent  out,  so  that  the  back 
part  of  the  room  was  thrown  into  shadow  ; 
and  there  stood  those  huge  figures — one 
upwards  of  six  feet  two,  and  bulky  in  pro- 
l)ortion, — the  other  (Bell)  being  at  least 
six  feet  four,  stalwart  and  gaunt — with  the 
large  log-fire  at  steady  red  heat  in  front  of 
them,  and  their  great  shoulders  and  backs 
in  dark  shade.  It  suggested  to  the  ima¬ 


gination  a  scene  of  giants  in  a  forest,  hold¬ 
ing  high  conference,  or  of  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  Chancellor,  “  tower-heavy 
Turketull  ”  and  “  Gorm  "  the  Scandinavian 
sea-king,  in  tlie  fine  chronicle  play  of 
“  Athelstan.”  What  a  pity  that  Ml’s 
amiable,  and  not  unfrequently  “  inspir¬ 
ed”  visitor,  Mendelssohn,  did  not  chance 
to  be  at  the  pianoforte  that  evening  !  He 
would  certainly  have  improvised  some  won¬ 
derful  symphony  on  the  occa.sion. 

The  last  touch  has  just  been  given  to 
the  foregoing  picture,  when  the  sudden 
news  of  the  departure  of  an  early  friend  on 
his  final  journey,  confuses  the  eye-sight 
with  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  reads  the 
words  aright.  No  portrait  shall,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  be  attempted,  and  all  memoirs  must 
be  i>ostponed  to  a  time  when  one  can 
more  steadily  approach  the  subject,  and 
more  clearly  recall  the  many  genial  and 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  private 
life  of  Charles  Dickens.  One  brief  anec¬ 
dote  is  all  that  shall  now  be  offered. 

When  Household  H'ords  first  started, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  had  a  room  appropriated  to 
him,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Ho¬ 
garth,  in  the  house  where  Household  Words ^ 
and  some  chronicle  or  record  connect¬ 
ed  with  that  periodical,  were  published. 
There  we  read  newspapers,  wrote  private 
notes,  gossipped  about  Corelli  and  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach,  and  de  omnibus  rebus,  &c.,  and 
should  have  done  si)ecial  work,  but  some¬ 
how,  excepting  the  correction  of  proofs, 
this  generally  happened  to  be  done  else¬ 
where.  At  that  early  date  of  the  periodi¬ 
cal,  the  only  regular  staff-contributors  of 
original  articles  were  Mr.  Dickens,  the 
acting  editor,  and  myself ;  and,  now  and 
then,  an  article  was  jointly  written.  One 
day  Mr.  Dickens  proposed  to  me  a  paper 
on  “  Chatham  Dockyard.”  Being  much 
taken  with  the  subject,  a  day  was  at  once 
fixed  upon,  and  we  went  down  early  to 
have  the  day  before  us — dinner  being  or¬ 
dered  for  the  hour  by  which  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  our  observations  and  notes 
could  be  completed.  “  Now,”  said  Mr. 
Dickens,  “  this  article  will  naturally  divide 
itself  into  two  parts,  which  we  can  after¬ 
wards  dovetail  together,  viz.  the  works  of 
the  dockyard,  and  the  fortifications  and 
country  scenery  round  about.  Which  will 
you  take  ?  ”  I  at  once  replied,  that  the 
works  of  the  dockyard  seemed  to  me  the 
most  promising.  He  smiled,  and  said, 
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“  Then  we’ll  meet  here  again  at  a  quarter 
to  five.  I’m  glad  you  make  that  choice, 
for  this  is  a  sort  of  native  place  of  mine. 
I  was  a  school-boy  here,  and  have  juve¬ 
nile  memories  and  associations  all  round 
the  country  outskirts.”  The  kindness  and 
good-nature,  even  more  than  the  readiness 
for  any  kind  of  work,  need  no  comment. 
How  few  literary  men — how  very  few — 
would  have  suppressed  a  strong  personal 
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feeling  on  such  an  occasion,  before  the 
choice  was  made.  But  while  the  long  life 
of  continuous  literary  work  will  show  so 
very  few  objectionable  things,  there  will 
remain  a  large  store  of  kindly  acts,  to  be, 
from  time  to  time,  recorded.  To  the 
joint  article  in  question,  Mr.  Dickens  gave 
the  title  of  “  One  Man  in  a  Dockyard,” — 
thus  agr.in  sinking  his  own  personality  in 
the  matter. 


St.  Pitul’s. 
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Prologue. 

A  FLAT  sandy  shore,  stretching  away 
on  the  left  as  you  look  seaward  till  it 
blends  with  that  indefinite  gray  tint  of 
sea  and  sky  that  bounds  all  distant  sea¬ 
scapes  with  the  poetic  indistinctness  of 
the  future, — ending  abruptly  on  the  right 
in  a  narrow  point,  which,  swelling  as 
it  retreats  inland,  gradually  rises  in  a 
lofty  green  hill,  and  effectually  shuts 
out  from  sight  the  coast  beyond.  When 
this  coast  is  seen, — and  this  is  practi¬ 
cable  at  low  tide,  for  you  can  then  make 
your  way  over  the  end  of  the  point  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  a  wetting, — it  reveals 
a  succession  of  slightly  curved  bays,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  chain  of  soft  gray  mud 
hills,  for  ever  accumulating,  and  disap¬ 
pearing  again  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  first 
strip  of  coast-land  from  the  rest,  except 
its  lonely  aspect  and  the  curious  circui¬ 
tous  channel,  almost  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  8, — the  channel  by  which  a 
small  river  finds  its  w'ay  through  some 
lesser  gray  hills  to  the  sea.  This  river’s 
stony  bed  is  always  dry  in  summer¬ 
time,  but  the  strangely-shaped  mouth 
generally  holds  back  some  supply  from 
the  retreating  waves ;  and  the  belief 
among  the  villagers  is,  that  before  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  the  water  so  retained 
becomes  purified  from  its  briny  flavor. 

Villagers  is  a  too  populous  word  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Auge.  A  dozen  fisher¬ 
men’s  cottages,  at  most,  scattered  widely 
apart,  some  on  the  sands,  some  nestling 
under  the  shelter  of  the  mud  hills,  a  few 
built  on  the  green  hill-side,  and  almost 
smothered  with  an  over-growth  of  the 
sea-buckthorn,  yellow  just  now  with  its 
sticky  berries. 

But  our  chief  interest  is  with  one 


cottage  in  Auge,  and  that  stood  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  river,  near  to  the  little 
cove  where  all  the  boats  lay  snugly  toge¬ 
ther,  on  the  sand-dike  to  the  left  of  the 
figure  8,  which  sand-dike  had  yet  so 
firm  a  hold  over  the  invasions  of  the 
waves  that  it  was  almost  covered  with 
coarse  grass  and  sea-holly ;  behind  the 
cottage  a  fair  show  of  lettucq,  soup-herbs, 
and  potatoes  grew  in  the  sandy  soil. 

A  tall,  handsome  young  fisherman,  in 
a  blue  jersey  and  scarlet  cap,  stood  in 
front  of  the  cottage. 

He  was  talking  vehemently,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  not  angry  with 
the  quiet  woman  seated  on  one  of  the 
benches  beneath  the  little  porch. 

“  There,  my  mother,  I  have  told  thee 
all,”  and  the  young  fisherman  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  and  buried  his  head 
in  Madame  Leli^vre’s  lap  to  hide  his  agi¬ 
tation. 

His  mother  bent  her  face  over  him, — 
such  a  gentle  face  !  with  the  small  straight 
nose,  the  timid  regular  mouth,  and  large 
soft  brown  eyes  one  sees  among  the 
women  of  Caen. 

Her  son  had  been  talking  of  love,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  something  in  the  word 
that  made  her  sigh  deeply  before  she 
spoke.  “  I  have  seen  that  thou  hadst 
trouble  in  thy  heart  this  long  time,  my 
child,  and  often  I  wished  to  ask  the  cause, 
— but  then  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  My  D4siru 
loves  his  mother,  and  he  is  good  ;  when 
he  sees  fit  he  will  come  to  her  to  get 
this  thorn  removed.’  But  I  cannot  re¬ 
move  it,  my  son.  Victorine  Triquet  is 
a  good  woman,  and  she  loves  me  ;  but 
I  cannot  ask  her  to  give  thee  her  little 
Marie  till  thou  hast  a  home  to  bring  her 
to.” 

“  My  mother  !  ”  D6sir6  started  up. 
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angry  and  excited,  but  her  sweet,  resigned 
face  checked  an  imprecation  half  uttered. 

“  If  my  father  will  settle  nothing,  how 
can  I  make  a  home?  He  says  neither 
‘  yes  ’  nor  ‘  no  ’ ;  he  will  not  admit  me  to 
be  partner  in  his  gains,  and  when  I  ask 
to  leave  him  and  join  Jacques  Fayel,  he 
makes  no  answer.  Mother,  mother ! 
thou  oughtest  to  help  me  now, — but  for 
thee,  I  had  quarrelled  out  and  out  long 
ago,  and  had  a  cabin  of  my  own,  for 
Jacques  gains  more  than  any  of  us.” 

The  color  sprang  over  his  mother’s 
pale  face.  It  was  plain  that  some  unusual 
emotion  had  mastered  her  patience,  for 
she  clasped  her  son’s  arm  closely  with 
both  hands,  and  her  words  came  hurriedly, 
almost  with  vehemence. 

“  No,  Desire  !  never  quarrel  with  thy 
father — never  !  I  shall  not  grow  old  ; 
and  when  I  am  gone  there  will  be  room 
for  Marie.  You  will  both  want  a  woman 
to  make  your  soup,  and  wash  and  mend 
your  clothes.  Only  I  ask  myself  if  Marie 
Triquet  will  do  this,  or  if  she  will  not 
want  a  richer  husband  than  my  Desir6.” 

“Hush,  mother  !  you  say  this  too  often  ; 
and  as  for  Marie,  she  is  not  rich.  You 
know  when  her  father  died,  his  affairs 
took  a  long  time  to  settle,  and  this  has 
made  La  Veuve  Triquet  a  much  poorer 
woman  than  she  expected  to  be.  Unless 
Marie  marries  some  one,  she  must  mind 
the  shop  all  her  life  ;  and  I  should  think 
it  is  a  happier  lot  to  sit  in  one’s  own  cot¬ 
tage  mending  the  clothes  of  the  man  one 
loves,  than  to  stand  all  day  behind  a 
counter  selling  cakes  and  tarts  to  imbe¬ 
ciles  of  children.” 

Madame  Lelievre  was  not  convinced, 
— but  what  loving  mother  ever  had  the 
best  of  an  argument  against  her  only 
son? — and  she  ended  by  promising  to 
sound  Madame  Triquet,  the  next  time 
she  went  to  Caen,  about  Marie’s  future, 
and,  if  possible,  to  hint  at  Desire’s  attach¬ 
ment. 

Her  son  kissed  her  forehead  with  the 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  reverence  he 
always  showed  her,  and  then  strolled 
away  over  the  sands  in  front  of  the  cot¬ 
tage.  They  were  deserted  just  now  :  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  fishing  vil¬ 
lage,  except  a  few  of  the  old  and  infirm, 
had  gone  out  some  distance  along  the 
coast  to  a  point  where  a  Spanish  vessel 
had  been  wrecked  two  days  before. 
The  young  fisherman  had  stayed  at 


home  on  purpose  to  open  his  heart  to 
his  mother.  She  never  left  Auge,  ex¬ 
cept  for  mass  on  high  festivals  and  for 
market  days,  when  he  always  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  Caen. 

He  turned  and  looked  back  at  her 
now,  as  she  sat  knitting  a  blue  worsted 
stocking,  in  front  of  the  one  storied  cot¬ 
tage,  and  as  some  of  her  words  recurred 
to  him,  he  trembled  to  think  what  his 
home  would  be  to  him  without  his 
mother. 

It  was  only  a  two-roomed  cabin,  with 
a  tiled  roof  covered  with  thatch,  many 
colored  with  house-leek  and  other  para¬ 
sites  nestling  in  its  crevices  ;  in  summer¬ 
time,  green  with  vine-leaves,  which  were 
already  bursting  from  their  brown  wrap¬ 
pings,  apparently  in  a  hurry  to  greet  the 
warm  sunshine  in  which  the  far-stretch¬ 
ing  sands  and  glittering  sea  lay  basking. 

Celine  Lelievre  sat  knitting  on  till 
her  son  was  out  of  sight, — sheltered  from 
the  sun’s  blaze  by  a  little  wooden  porch 
he  had  made  for  her  years  before.  But 
his  words  still  troubled  her.  She  soon 
let  her  pins  droop  lower  and  lower,  and 
finally  laying  them  aside,  she  rested  her 
face  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  holding 
her  elbow  steady  with  the  other,  while 
she  pondered  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  her  quondam  friend  Victorine  Tri¬ 
quet. 

Years  ago  they  had  been  schoolfel¬ 
lows  ;  every  day  had  they  gone  to  school, 
and  come  home  again  with  their  arms  lov¬ 
ingly-  twined  round  one  another’s  necks ; 
every  day  at  lesson-time  they  had  sat  on  the 
same  bench,  learned  the  same  task,  and 
at  each  prize  distribution  also,  I.a  Veuve 
Triquet,  or  rather  Victorine  Goulard,  had 
been  followed  by  the  loving  eyes  of  her 
friend  as  she  went  up  for  her  couronne 
and  her  books,  while  Celine  felt  but  too 
thankful  for  her  friend’s  triumph,  and  her 
own  escape  from  such  publicity,  only 
coming  in  herself  for  an  “  honorable  men¬ 
tion  ”  in  the  shape  of  an  “  accessite.” 
But  the  friendship  had  chilled  as  the 
characters  of  the  two  girls  developed. 
The  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  thoroughly 
Norman-faced  Victorine,  with  her  hearty 
greeting  and  ready  sympathy,  was  cold- 
hearted  and  worldly,  and  told  Celine  she 
was  throwing  herself  away  when  she 
learned  that  her  friend  was  promised  to 
Martin  Lelievre,  the  fisherman  of  Auge. 

Other  people,  who  knew  a  little  abdut 
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Martin, — no  one  knew  much, — thought, 
too,  that  such  a  charming  girl  as  C41ine 
was  lost  on  the  silent,  cunning-looking, 
though  haindsoine,  fisRerman.  But  Victo- 
rine  did  not  care  about  his  temper  or  his 
principles,  she  only  thought  of  his  pover¬ 
ty  and  of  the  immense  sacrifice  Celine 
would  make  in  giving  up  Caen  for  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  sea-shore.  One  thing  was 
certain,  she  would  not  be  so  foolish, — the 
richest  claimant  w’ould  be  the  preferred 
one ; — so  when  portly,  middle-aged  M. 
Triquet,  the  well-to-do  pastry-cook,  asked 
her  of  her  mother,  she  was  quite  ready  to 
say  “  yes,”  and  to  be  married  in  a  fort- 
' night.  She  was  a  widow  four  years  later, 
with  one  little  girl ; — and  Marie  Triquet.  a 
pretty  likeness  of  her  mother,  had  been 
ever  since  he  left  school  the  adored  of 
Desir6  Lelievre. 

Although  Auge  was  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Caen,  Madame  Lelievre,  as  has  been 
said,  always  went  in  for  fete  days  and  for 
any  extra  marketing,  and  as  she  took  D6- 
sir4  with  her,  and  generally  contrived  to 
see  her  old  friend,  the  two  children  were 
frequent  playmates,  and  shared  each 
other’s  bon-bons  and  secrets  in  true 
child’s  fashion. 

But  after  Marie  had  made  her  first 
Communion — that  epoch  in  the  life  of  a 
French  girl  —  Madame  Triquet  would 
embrace  her  dear  friend  tenderly  in  the 
street,  and  ask  eagerly  for  the  health 
of  monsieur  her  husband,  but  she  would 
no  longer  invite  the  mother  and  son  in  to 
rest,  and  spend  the  time  they  had  to  spare 
with  her  before  their  return  to  Auge.  And 
when  at  fifteen  the  little  timid  Marie  sud¬ 
denly  developed  into  a  very  pretty,  plump 
damsel,  La  V’^euve  discouraged  any  inti¬ 
macy  between  the  young  people. 

At  the  grand  Easter  fair,  where  she  pa¬ 
raded  Marie  in  great  state,  also  her  own 
sujierb  cap  of  point  de  Bruxelles, — La 
Veuve’s  mother  had  worn  a  real  Caennais 
cap,  but  her  daughter  would  have  dis¬ 
dained  anything  so  pagan  and  countrified, 
— when  they  met  Di-sire  I.elievre,  she  be¬ 
came  stone-blind  to  the  youth’s  respectful 
greeting  ;  he  just  managed  to  present  his 
fairing  to  Marie,  but  she  was  hurried  away 
with  her  thanks  unspoken. 

A  few  chance  words  had  been  since 
then  occasionally  interchanged  between 
the  young  people,  and  Marie  had  smiled 
so  sweetly  and  blushed  so  timidly,  that 
DSsire  had  felt  happy  again,  convinced 
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that  as  yet  he  had  no  rival  in  the  field. 
All  this  he  had  confessed  to  his  mother, 
but  he  ended  by  saying  that  she  must  not 
delay  in  asking  Marie  as  a  wife  for  him,  or 
he  felt  sure  he  should  lose  her. 

Madame  Leliisvre  was  (juiet  and  timid, 
but  she  was  quick-witted,  and  seldom  took 
long  to  find  her  way  out  of  a  difficulty. 
Now,  the  longer  she  thought,  the  more 
perplexed  she  grew. 

“  If  it  only  had  been  Marie,”  she  said, 
and  she  went  on  thinking.  Presently, 
with  the  confusion  of  her  ideas,  came  a 
strange  sharp  pain  in  her  head,  which 
almost  made  her  cry  out  in  agony.  She 
rose  abruptly,  and  turned  into  tire  cot- 
tage. 

I)6sir6  came  in  at  the  usual  hour  for  his 
mid-day  meal ;  the  last  piece  of  wood  he 
had  thrown  in  the  05)en  fire-place  was 
smouldering — all  but  extinguished  ;  there 
had  been  no  attempt  made  to  re  kindle  a 
flame.  He  looked  at  the  table ;  it  was 
just  as  it  had  been  when  he  left  the  cot¬ 
tage  ;  the  soup  pot  stood  on  the  cold  part 
of  the  hearth. 

What  had  hapi)ened?  He  hastened 
into  the  inner  room ;  his  mother  lay  on 
her  bed,  pale,  but  not  insensible,  although 
she  took  no  notice  of  his  entrance ;  her 
hands  were  catching  at  her  dress,  at  the 
bed-coverings,  as  if  for  refuge  from  her 
sufferings ;  and,  to  his  horror,  Dt-sire  found 
that  she  was  speechless. 

He  went  to  summon  aid,  but  there  was 
no  one  left  in  Auge  who  could  be  sent  to 
Caen  for  a  doctor,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
leave  her  himself.  The  pain  soon  became 
an  agony  too  terrible  to  witness,  and  he 
could  do  nothing  to  relieve  it.  After  a 
while  it  seemed  suddenly  to  cease,  she  lay 
quite  still,  and  Desire  thought  she  slept ; 
but  long  before  his  father’s  return  in  the 
evening  he  knew  that  his  mother  would 
never  wake  again. 

His  visions  of  love  and  Marie  seemed 
for  ever  blotted  out.  He  loved  his  mother 
with  that  filial  passion  only  found  in  men  ; 
he  would  scarcely  yield  her  up  for  the  last 
rites  to  be  performed,  and  when  Jacques 
Fayel  came  to  look  for  him,  the  day  after 
the  funeral,  he  found  D4sir6  lying  on  the 
floor  beside  the  bed  where  she  had  lain,  in 
dumb,  tearless  despair. 

Desire  roused  from  this  state  by  de¬ 
grees,  but  his  father’s  apparent  indifference 
stirred  his  discontented  feelings  towards 
him  to  active  rebellion ;  it  became  impos- 
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sible  to  him  to  lead  the  quiet,  uneventful 
life  of  that  little  fishing  village  without  her 
who  had  made  home  so  happy. 

The  Italian  war  was  just  then  public 
talk.  A  section  of  the  75th  regiment  of 
the  line  was  quartered  in  Caen,  and  one 
evening  Desire  presented  himself  before 
the  captain.  Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  to  be 
enrolled.  • 

The  matter  was  soon  settled,  for  broad- 
shouldered  young  fellows  like  D6sir6  were 
welcome,  and  as  it  was  war-time  he  took 
service  for  two  years  only.  Perhaps  a 
longer  period  would  not  have  suited 
Desire  ;  for  though  he  missed  his  mother 
more  and  more,  and  shrank  from  the 
strange  sneering  callousness  with  which 
his  father  treated  her  loss,  he  had  not 
forgotten  Marie  Triquet,  and  he  still 
cherished  hopes  about  her,  much  as  he 
shrank  from  present  happiness. 

Four  months  before,  on  the  ever 
memorable  1st  of  January,  1859,  words 
had  been  spoken  at  the  Tuileries  which 
had  made  war  a  possible  and  prominent 
idea  in  the  minds  of  all  men.^ 

'I'he  French  anny  had  been  daily  ad¬ 
ding  to  its  numbers ;  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  was  now  eagerly  looked  for ; 
glory,  honors,  riches,  were  prophesied  to 
those  who  swelled  the  ranks ;  but  to 
D6sire  Lelievre  the  stirring  change  of 
life  and  scene  offered  sufficient  tempta¬ 
tion  as  a  refuge  from  the  bitterness  of  his 
first  great  sorrow. 

In  a  week’s  time  the  regiment  was  in 
Paris,  and  before  long  it  was  on  its  way  to 
Italy. 

Chapter  I.  _ 

THE  RETURN  HOME. 

In  less  than  two  months  Montebello,  Ma¬ 
genta,  Melegnano,  Solferino,  had  all  been 
fought.  Europe  was  astounded  by  the 
news  of  an  armistice  ;  the  Italian  campaign 
was  over ;  and  on  the  14th  of  August,  the 
eve  of  the  Fete  de  I’Empereur,  the  vic¬ 
torious  troops  re-entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

Desire  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
the  camp  at  Chalons,  and  thence  to  other 
quarters ;  but  in  the  summer  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  bataillon  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  was  ordered  to  Normandy,  and 
one  bright  day  in  July  he  found  himself 
again  in  Caen. 

He  had  asked  for  a  few  weeks’  leave, 
and  quitting  the  troops  at  the  caserne  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  took  his  way 


through  the  well-known  streets  towards 
St.  Pierre,  -the  tapering  spire  of  which 
greeted  him  already. 

The  streets  were  quieter  than  usual, 
for  all  the  ])opulation  had  betaken  itself 
to  the  suburb  of  Vaucelles  to  see  the  entry 
of  the  troops. 

The  cool  shadow  cast  by  the  tall  gray 
stone  houses  refreshed  Desire  after  the 
march  along  the  hot,  dusty  high  road. 
How  delicious  to  the  eye  was  the  fresh 
verdure  of  the  vine-leaves  clinging  to  the 
quaintly-sculptured  dormers,  or  framing  in 
an  o])en  window,  its  sill  gay  with  scarlet 
flowers.  Still  more  exquisite  to  the  tired 
traveller  were  the  vistas  of  luxuriant  gar¬ 
dens,  rich  in  flowering  shrubs  and  trellised 
creeping  plants,  forming  bowers  of  ver¬ 
dure,  which  suddenly  and  unexiiectedly 
disclosed  themselves  through  small  iron 
gratings  or  low-browed  stone  doorways, 
m  what  might  have  seemed  the  busiest  and 
most  work-a-day  part  of  the  thorough-fare. 

Every  well-known  object  made  the 
young  soldier’s  heart  beat,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  Place  Saint-Pierre  the  ex¬ 
quisite  proportions  of  the  lofty  spire  rising 
in  its  midst  became  blurred  by  the  mist 
that  rose  in  his  eyes  when  he  remembered 
how  often  he  and  his  mother  had  gazed 
up  at  it  together,  and  had  decided  that  it 
must  have  been  sent  from  heaven  just  as 
it  now  appeared,  for  no  human  architect 
could  have  planned  so  wondrous  a  work  ; 
but  Desir6  had  travelled  since  then,  and 
had  seen  greater  marvels  than  even  the 
perfect  fli;che  of  St.  Pierre. 

He  was  roused  from  the  past  to  the 
present.  A  comely  well-dressed  woman, 
with  a  pretty  blushing  girl  beside  her,  both 
of  them  evidently  returning  from  Vaucel¬ 
les,  were  standing  close  to  him,  and  before 
he  could  speak  Madame  Triquet  had  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Ma  foi,  D^sir6  !  and  is  it  really  you  ?  ” 

In  the  excitement  of  the  day  and  the 
sudden  emotion  called  up  by  his  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  dead  mother,  I. a  Veuve  Tri¬ 
quet  had  forgotten  all  prudence,  had  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  open  amis,  and  he  had 
embraced  her  affectionately  on  both 
cheeks. 

Then  he  turned  to  look  at  the  little  fig¬ 
ure  that  he  felt  rather  than  saw  close  be¬ 
side  her  mother,  and  somehow  it  seemed 
necessary  to  take  Marie’s  hand  and  kiss 
it.  How  lovely  she  had  grown  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  !— the  rosebud  had  expanded !  *' 
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Perhaps  Veuve  was  struck  too  with 
the  change  that  time  had  made  in  D6sir6  ; 
his  face  was  closely  shaven,  except  a  pair 
of  severe  moustaches,  almost  matching  in 
color  the  rich  bronze  of  his  skin.  He 
looked  more  thoughtful,  and  certainly  far 
sterner,  than  La  Veuve  had  thought  ix)s- 
sible ;  his  eyes  were  brown,  like  his  mo¬ 
ther’s,  but  their  expression  had  changed ; 
perhaps  his  uniform  and  his  medals, — for 
he  had  three  of  the  decorations  the  French 
love  so  dearly,^ — impressed  her ;  the  result 
was,  that  instead  of  dismissing  him  in  her 
usual  patronizing  good-humored  manner, 
she  was  still  listening  with  breathless  in¬ 
terest  to  his  account  of  the  last  great  bat¬ 
tle,  Solferino,  when  they  reached  the  Rue 
Ndtre-Dame. 

The  flood  of  remembrance  that  had 
filled  Desire’s  eyes  as  he  entered  the  Place 
St.  Pierre  had  been  dried  up  by  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Marie’s  presence.  He  had  tried 
several  times  to  get  a  peep  at  her  after 
the  first  greeting  ;  but  he  felt  that  she  was 
there  on  the  other  side  of  her  mother. 
Ah !  if  that  walk  could  have  continued ; 
and  surely  it  must  do  so, — it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  could  never  cease.  His  heart 
was  drawn  out  of  him  ;  it  was  with  Marie  ! 

He  had  forgotten  all  else.  He  took 
no  notice  of  many  friendly  greetings  ;  he 
did  not  cast  one  backward  look  at  his  fa¬ 
vorite  spire,  framed  by  the  carved  wood¬ 
work  of  the  projecting  gables  on  either 
side,  which  seemed  to  keep  up  an  ever¬ 
lasting  nodding  to  each  other,  possibly  of 
congratulation  at  being  spared,  in  their 
half-timbered  age  and  quaintness,  amid 
the  universal  creation  of  new,  unpictu- 
resque  stone  buildings.  Nor  did  l)6sir6 
so  much  as  glance  onward  at  the  two 
landmarks  of  the  town, — the  famous  spires 
of  Sl  Etienne,— which  filled  the  farther 
end  of  the  street.  Soldier  though  he  was, 
he  had  still  enough  of  sentiment  to  have 
fancied  a  welcome  in  every  well-known 
object ;  but  all  sense  was  mastered  by 
passion,  and  the  ardent  longing  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  it  was  in  any  degree  return¬ 
ed. 

“  And  for  how  long  are  you  settled  here, 
my  friend  ?  ”  said  La  Veuve,  as  they  near¬ 
ed  the  shop  windows,  full  of  tempting  pas¬ 
try,  above  which  “La^  Veuve  Triquet,” 
in  large  golden  raised  letters,  told  that  she 
had  rea<fljed  her  home. 

“  For  three  or  four  months,  and  I  have 
a  leave  of  some  weeks.  But,  Madame 
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Triquet,  now  that  war  is  over,  I  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  army,  and  settle  here  for 
good.  I  don’t  like  an  idle  life  ;  and  to  be 
a  soldier  in  garrison, — ma  foi !  it  is  as  dull 
as  ditch-water.” 

“Well,  well,  well ;  you  will  talk  to  your 
father."  La  Veuve’s  volubility  increased, 
for  she  suddenly  remarked  the  direction 
Desire’s-  eyes  had  taken, — as  they  now 
stood  still  the  young  people  were  face  to 
face, — and  a  side  glance  showed  her 
Marie’s  crimson  blushes.  “  And,  my 
friend,  I  say  to  you  k  tantot ;  I  am  forget¬ 
ting  your  father’s  anxiety  in  my  selfish 
pleasure  at  seeing  you.  Hasten  to  him 
at  once.  There !  I  will  not  listen  while 
you  say  another  word.”  She  pushed  .Marie 
into  the  shop,  and  then  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way  herself,  and,  although  she  wore  no 
crinoline,  almost  filled  the  space  as  she 
planted  a  hand  on  each  broad  hip.  “  Run 
to  Auge,  like  a  good  boy,  and  don’t  keep 
your  father  waiting.  Remember,  you  are 
all  he  has  left,  ce  pauvre  homme.” 

The  words  touched  Desir6.  Marie’s 
image  was  succeeded  rapidly  by  the  last 
conscious  look  on  his  dying  mother’s 
face, — a  look  that  had  haunted  him  often. 
Now,  on  the  sudden  impulse,  he  turned 
away,  after  a  hastily-taken  farewell,  and 
full  of  the  strong  resolve  of  youth,  wearied 
of  the  distance  that  still  lay  between  him 
and  his  last  remaining  parent. 

Ah,  children  !  ah,  friends  !  how  perfect 
are  all  our  future  “  castles  !”  How  ruin¬ 
ed  and  incomplete  those  we  have  tried  to 
build !  Will  no  warnings  teach  us  ? 
Will  nothing  but  repeated  failure  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  only  in  romances  that  sudden 
conversions  are  effected,  and  dispositions, 
which  have  been  hardening  against  each 
other  for  years  like  blocks  of  granite,  will 
not  in  a  day  mingle  like  the  sands  of  the" 
sea  ?  Only  our  own  experience  can  teach 
us  the  bitter  truth,  that  impulse  and  will 
are  not  all  that  we  require ;  there  must 
be  patience  and  perseverance  to  aid  the 
work.  As  the  silkworm  has  surrounded 
itself,  by  little  and  little,  with  its  warm 
nest,  so  must  we  unwind  the  golden  thread 
of  habit  patiently  and  slowly,  if  we  would 
not  lose  the  clue  to  its  entire  unravelment 
But  D6sir6  was  young,  ardent,  and  igno¬ 
rant  ;  he  only  thought  that  he  would  and 
could  be  for  the  future  such  a  model  son 
as  the  world  had  never  seen,  and  that  his 
father  would  love  him  dearly. 

Martin  embraced  him  on  his  first  arri- 
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val,  and  then  pushed  him  back  and  looked 
in  his  face.  He  clasped  his  hands  over 
his  eyes  and  turned  away,  shuddering. 
Desir6  guessed  that  the  likeness  which  he 
knew  still  existed  between  himself  and  his 
mother  was  the  cause  of  this,  and  be 
tried  to  soothe  his  father  by  affectionate 
words,  and  an  assurance  that  now  he  had 
come  home  he  hoped  to  make  him  less 
desolate.  But  Martin  started  up,  looked 
wildly  about  him,  as  if  seeking  for  some 
one,  and  then,  bursting  into  a  hard  sneer¬ 
ing  laugh,  left  the  cottage. 

There  had  never  been  thorough  confi¬ 
dence  between  D6sir6  and  his  father. 
His  mother’s  frequent  secret  unhappiness, 
and  the  cold  indifference  with  which  her 
husband  treated  her,  had  roused  a  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  boy,  some¬ 
times  shown  in  oj^en  acts  of  rebellion. 
Martin  had  rarely  tyrannized  over  him. 
Now  he  seemed  quite  changed.  When  they 
met  again  in  the  evening,  he  looked  at  his 
son  with  distrust,  and  was  evidently  greatly 
disturbed  when  the  young  soldier  an¬ 
nounced  the  length  of  his  leave. 

D6sir6  thought  he  was  much  aged  ;  his 
little  active  figure  was  bent,  the  wrinkles 
on  his  face  had  deepened,  and  he  was  thin 
to  emaciation.  His  son  remembered  that 
he  had  often  been  accused  of  miserly  ways 
by  his  fellow-fishermen,  and  he  began  to 
see  that  his  solitary  life  had  increased 
these,  and  that  he  probably  shrank  from 
the  burden  of  an  inmate  for  so  long  a 
period. 

But  next  day  brought  no  softening  in 
his  father’s  manner, — rather  increased 
hardness  in  the  sneering  comments  he 
pronounced  on  all  D6sir6  related ;  and 
the  young  man  began  to  feel  that  Martin 
had  taken  his  wife’s  death  more  to  heart 
than  any  one  had  supposed  possible,  and 
that  the  loss  of  her  influence  had  made 
his  own  filial  task  a  hard  one. 

On  the  third  day  his  father  remained 
at  home,  and  Desire  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  openly  to  him  of 
Marie,  and  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 
Martin  listened  in  profound  silence,  and 
then  he  shook  his  head.  “And  I  tell 
thee  no,  my  boy.  Thou  art  like  the  little 
birds  which  peep  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  and  then  think  they  have  seen  the 
world.  If  thou  beginnest  life  with  a  bag 
of  debts  tied  round  thy  neck,  it  will  grow 
weightier  and  weightier,  till  either  it  will 
strangle  and  make  an  end  of  thee,  or 
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thou  mayst  be  tempted  to  fling  it  and  thy 
conscience  away  together.” 

“When  my  father  is  the  creditor?  foi 
de  ma  vie  !  Dost  thou  then  think  that 
military  honor  is  all  we  soldiers  learn  to 
care  for  ?  ” 

Desir6  knit  his  bushy  eyebrows  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  look  he  gave  his  father 
was  more  sorrowful  than  angry. 

“  Honor  1  ”  Martin  LelievTe’s  smile 
had  a  mocking  quality  in  it,  which  made 
his  smooth,  brown,  wrinkled  face,  with 
its  lipless  mouth  and  small,  gray,  watery 
eyes  realize  one’s  ideal  of  “  Redcapsly.” 
“  Honor  is  very  well,  my  son,  under  a 
glass  case.  The  rich  never  take  the  case 
off.  As  to  us  poor,  dame  !  hunger  and 
thirst  and  every  want  of  nature  crush  the 
glass  early  for  us  ;  but  debt,  mon  ami,  it 
must  be  strong  glass  indeed  which  resists 
that  pressure  !  ” 

Desire  turned  away.  He  longed,  too, 
to  preserve  peace  in  his  home,  the  home 
he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
which  had  seemed  to  him  on  his  first  ar¬ 
rival  a  paradise,  full  of  fresh  memories  of 
childhood,  of  his  mother,  whose  death 
had  driven  him  from  it.  He  came  out 
of  the  cottage.  There  was  no  use  in 
self-deceit.  His  father  was  in  earnest ; 
his  marriage  with  Marie  was  hopeless  for 
the  present ;  and,  what  pressed  heavier 
still,  the  truth  he  had  so  long  suspected 
without  knowing  what  he  feared  had  been 
uttered.  His  father  had  no  belief  in  honor 
or  honesty, — not  even  in  his.  The  ter¬ 
rible  doubt  that  followed  stupefied  him, — 
was  Martin  himself  honest  ?  But  he 
thrust  it  away.  He  might  find  himself 
unable  to  continue  to  love  his  father,  but 
he  would  try  to  respect  him.  But  now  he 
must  act.  He  had  asked  Martin  to 
admit  him  as  partner  in  his  fishery,  to 
demand  Marie  Triquet  in  marriage,  and 
to  lend  him  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  francs  necessary  to  pay 
his  discharge  for  the  remaining  nine 
months  of  his  military  service ;  and  the 
old  man,  as  we  have  seen,  had  refused 
decidedly  to  be  a  party  to  any  scheme 
which  would  begin  his  son’s  new  life  with 
debt,  although  he  had  confessed  to  D6sir6 
that  his  inherita^e  would  some  day  be 
larger  than  he  exacted. 

There  was  energy  beneath  young  Le- 
liivre’s  ardor,— energy  that  not  only  raised 
his  drooping  hopes,  but  kept  them  sOs- 
tained.  In  some  ways  it  was  a  relief  not 
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to  be  associated  with  his  father.  Two 
days  had  taught  him  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  intentions  and  actions, — nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  could  make  life  easy 
when  passed  with  such  a  man  as  Martin 
Leli^vre ;  surely  his  wife’s  death  must 
have  changed  him  strangely.  It  seemed 
to  D^-sir6,  as  he  walked  slowly  up  and 
down  on  the  sands,  that,  although  his 
father  had  been  always  hard,  and  sneering, 
and  impracticable,  he  had  never  spoken 
the  reckless  words  or  avowed  the  lawless 
opinions  that  escai)ed  him  now  unchecked. 

The  fishermen  came  in  with  their  nets, 
the  girls  and  women  with  their  spades  and 
knives,  and  full  baskets.  Desire  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  sands  for  some  undisco- 
verable  object,  so  slowly  did  he  walk  along, 
his  head  bent  down,  his  hands  clasped  be¬ 
hind  him,  while  his  eyes  never  left  the 
ground. 

Suddenly  he  stood  still,  and  then  hastily 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  cottage. 

Martin  was  stooping  over  the  open  fire¬ 
place,  stirring  his  soup-pot.  His  supple 
figure  looked  still  slighter  in  his  fisher¬ 
man’s  garb  of  dark  blue,  the  knitted  jer¬ 
sey  fitted  him  closely,  and  the  sleeves, 
rolled  back  to  the  elbow,  showed  the 
knotted  intricacies  of  his  muscular  arms  ; 
the  firelight  gleamed  on  his  dark  face,  with 
its  regular  features,  compressed  mouth, 
and  smoothly  wrinkled  skin  ;  his  scarlet 
nightcap  was  pulled  down  nearly  to  his 
restless  gray  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be 
always  seeking  something  never  found. 

He  started  quickly  as  his  son’s  step 
sounded  on  the  cottage  floor. 

“  Eh  bien !  ^Vhere  art  thou  going  now  ?  ” 

Martin  spoke  in  a  surprised  tone,  for 
Desir6  went  straight  to  the  armoire, — 
which,  with  three  chairs,  a  bench,  and  a 
round  table,  made  all  the  furniture, — took 
out  his  uniform,  and  began  rapidly  to  ex¬ 
change  his  working  clothes  for  it. 

“  1  am  going  to  Caen,  my  father.” 

“To  Caen  1  And  for  what?  Thou 
art  not  such  a  fool,  Dcsird,  as  to  thrust 
thyself  into  the  jaws  of  that  she-wolf.  La 
Triquet,  that  she  may  crunch  thee  at  her 
pleasure.  No  ;  thou  art  my  son  1  Thou 
couldst  not  be  such  a  dunce  as  to  make 
thy  own  proposal.  But  listen.”  He  raised 
both  hands,  and  then0ith  a  quick  gesture 
extended  them  towards  his  son.  “  I  am 
not  so  indifferent  as  thou  mayst  think, 
Desir6  mio,  aha  1  hai  capito.  1  have  not 
been  in  thine  Italy,  yet  thou  seest  I  know 
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something.  There  is  no  room  here  for 
another  fisherman.  I  tell  thee  besides, 
Marie  Triquet  is  too  friande  for  a  fish¬ 
wife,  and  besides,  I  like  to  be  alone. 
Find  employment  somewhere  else.  Then 
W'e  will  see  We  promise  nothing,  how¬ 
ever  ;  absolutely  nothing.” 

'An  eager  hope  sprang  into  his  son’s 
eyes  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech ;  but, 
at  the  closing  words,  it  faded  away  into 
the  same  dull  sad  expression  that  had 
filled  them  while  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  sands. 

He  just  nodded,  muttered  “  4  tant6t,” 
and  then,  stepping  over  the  threshold,  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  his  cap  firmly  on  his 
head  he  strode  rapidly  towards  Caen. 

At  the  great  Calvary  nearest  the  city 
he  saw  a  young  girl  kneeling,  but  he 
scarcely  noticed  her  as  he  hurried  on. 

The  girl  was  rising  from  her  knees  as 
he  passed ;  she  stood  looking  after  him. 

She  was  not  pretty,  rather  above  mid¬ 
dle  height,  and  slenderly  made.  It  was 
easy  to  see  by  her  costume  that  she  be¬ 
longed  to  a  fishing  village,  though  she 
w’ore  one  of  the  invariable  close-fitting 
caps  with  cockscomb  frill  of  lace  a-top 
that  characterize  the  women  of  Caen 
nowadays. 

She  was  not  pretty.  She  had  nothing 
in  the  w’ay  of  complexion  or  features  to 
attract  notice ;  but  there  was  a  stamp  of 
candor  and  intelligence  on  her  face,  and 
a  soft  light  in  her  dark  gray  eyes  as  she 
looked  after  Desire  Lelievre. 

She  turned  again  to  the  Calvary,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  her  old  playmate, 
and  then  came  down  the  steps  and  set  out 
briskly  on  the  way  to  Auge.  This  was 
Mimi  or  Emilie  Fayel,  the  sister  of  D6- 
sir6’s  friend  Jacques.  Though  Dcsird  had 
been  the  hero  of  his  own  village,  he  had 
had  in  his  boyhood  no  eyes  or  w’ords  for 
any  girl  except  Marie  Triquet 

Chapter  II. 

THE  COUNSEL  OF  CAPTAIN  DE  GRAGNAC. 

Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  the  captain  of 
Desird’s  company,  was  sitting  smoking  in 
his  lodging  when  there  came  a  rapping  at 
the  door. 

He  said  “  Entrez  ”  not  quite  as  cheer¬ 
fully  as  usual,  for  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him  lay  an  uncut  yellow  volume, 
just  sent  by  the  author,  and  he  was  long¬ 
ing  to  read  it,  with  the  mixture  of  interest, 
curiosity,  and  unbelief  with  which  we 
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generally  penise  the  books  of  our  dear 
friends  and  relatives ;  but  his  cheerful 
look  came  back  when  he  saw  who  his 
visitor  was.  He  added  a  smiling  “bon 
jour”  to  Dcsir6  Lelifevre’s  military  salute. 

“  Well,  Lelievre,  what  is  it  ?  I  thought 
you  had  got  a  month’s  leave.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  monsieur,”  Desir6said  these 
words  quickly  enough,  but  there  he  stop¬ 
ped. 

“  You  have  got  into  some  scrape  then, 
and  you  think  that  I  can  help  you.  Very 
well,  mon  ami,  tell  me  at  once  what  it 
is.” 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  it  is  a 
scrape,  and  it  is  not.  Ma  foi !  it  is, — 
that, — that  I  want  to  get  my  discharge.” 

“  Comment !  your  discharge  !  ”  The 
Captain  sat  bolt  upright ;  he  had  till  now 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  smoking  his 
cigar  as  leisurely  as  before  Desir6  entered. 

“  Why,  you  have  scarcely  seen  more 
than  a  year’s  service  !  ” 

“  It  is  true.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine ;  but 
the  war  is  over,  and  I  cannot  lead  an  idle 
life,  and, — and, — I  have  another  reason 
besides.” 

And  then,  little  by  little,  the  Captain 
drew  from  i)esir6  the  story  of  his  love  for 
Marie,  which  he  told,  too,  like  a  man, 
without  any  sheepish  false  shame.  He 
said  that  since  he  had  seen  Marie  again 
he  felt  quite  sure  that  his  head  would  al¬ 
ways  be  filled  with  her,  and  that  he  should 
never  do  any  good  at  anything  till  he  was 
married.  And  when  this^was  all  said. 
Desire  drew  a  long  breath,  like  one  who 
has  laid  down  a  burden,  and  feels  all  the 
better  for  it. 

'I’he  Cajitain  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
He  had  taken  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and 
held  it  between  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
while  he  twisted  and  retwnsted  his  mous¬ 
taches  with  the  other.  Cajitain  de  Grag- 
nac  was  a  brave  and  distinguished  soldier, 
and  he  was  not  particularly  selfish,  but  to 
him  evidently  the  infatuation  of  such  a 
love  as  Desire’s  was  an  enigma. 

“  What  a  horrible  waste  of  life,”  he 
thought,  “for  this  fine  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  a  world  full  of  women  before 
him,  at  one-and-twenty  to  give  up  all  free¬ 
dom  and  tie  himself  to  a  pretty-faced  doll, 
— for  what  else  can  she  be  at  seventeen  ? 
— and  a  life  of  hard  labor  to  support  per¬ 
haps  a  large  family  !  ” 

“  Well,”  he  said  at  last ;  for  D6sir6 
moved  restlessly,  as  if  impatient  for  his 


answer.  “  I’ve  no  doubt  you  think  you 
are  right,  mon  brave,  but  there  seem  to 
me  two  or  three  points  still  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  You  say  you  feel  sure,  if  you 
can  find  yourself  an  employment,  your 
father  will  find  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  francs  to  pay  off  your  coming 
time  of  service.  Bon !  But,  now,  first, 
employment  which  will  keep  a  wife  and 
children  is  not  found  directly  one  looks 
for  it,  as  you  find  crabs  in  the  rocks,  Le- 
liivre,  and'  next,  is  your  father  also  willing 
to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  your 
mobilier  ? — for  your  savings  out  of  a  year’s 
service  can’t  be  much, — we  all  know  how 
little  profit  there  was  in  our  Italian  cam¬ 
paign.  And,  also,  I  think  there  are  more 
idle  employments  than  that  pf  a  soldier  in 
garrison.” 

Lelievre  smiled.  He  felt  secretly  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  he  had  always  looked  on  his 
captain  as  all-powerful,  knowing  him  to 
be — what  is  rare  among  French. officers 
of  the  line — both  well-born  and  influential, 
and  it  is  wonderful,  considering  all  things, 
how  deeply  the  reverence  for  gentle  blood 
is  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  French  provin¬ 
cials. 

“  I  am  not  afraid  for  the  mobilier,  mon¬ 
sieur  ;  besides,  it  does  not  cost  much, — a 
bed,  an  armoire,  a  table,  some  chairs, 
some  articles  for  cooking,  and  that  is  all. 
I  have  some  of  these  things  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  my  mother  before  she  married  ;  they 
are  mine  now,”  he  looked  very  sad  as  he 
said  this,  “  and  for  the  rest,  I  think  Ma¬ 
dame  Triquet  w’ould  help  if  my  father 
would  not.” 

“  Bon  !  ”  The  Captain  was  still  contem¬ 
plating  Desire  as  if  he  were  an  animal  of 
a  new  species.  Marriage  was  to  Monsieur 
de  Gragnac  an  institution, — nothing  more, 
an  admirable  institution  at  forty-five  or 
fifty  years  of  age.  When  life  begins  to  be 
as  fatiguing  as  heretofore  it  has  been 
charming,  it  is  well  to  take  a  wife,  or 
rather  to  allow  one’s  mother  or  aunt  to 
take  a  wife  for  one,  to  look  after  one’s  in¬ 
come  and  one’s  manage,  an  agreeable, 
douce  compagne,  who  will  make  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  one’s  days  pass  pleasantly ;  but  to 
mix  up  love  and  its  hopes  and  fears  and 
passionate  joys  and  griefs  with  such  an 
institution  was,  (Captain  de  Gragnac  had 
hitherto  thought,  only  a  state  of  mind  to 
be  met  with  in  novels ;  so  unreal,  so  im¬ 
probable,  such  a  falsehood  against  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things  as  perfectly  to  justify 
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mothers  in  keejjing  such  pernicious 
amusements  as  novels  from  the  reading  of 
their  young  daughters.  He  thought  over 
all  his  acquaintances.  Never  once  had 
he  heard  of  such  a  folly  as  a  marriage,  the 
origin  of  which  had  been  mutual  affection. 
And  how  could  it  be  ?  If  he  married  he 
should  get  his  mother  to  ask  some  young 
lady  of  her  parents,  he  should  have  a  peep 
at  her  first  at  the  opera,  or  if  that  were  not 
practicable,  he  should  content  himself 
with  her  photogra])h,  then  he*  should  be 
l)resented  to  her  as  her  future  husband, 
and  he  should  see  her  at  most  three  or  four 
times  in  her  mother’s  presence  ;  she  would 
call  him  monsieur  and  he  would  call  her 
mademoiselle  till  they  married. 

He  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
again  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  these 
reflections,  and  looked  up  at  Desir6.  It 
might  be  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  usual 
among  the  people.  Certainly,  he  had 
never  had  a  confidence  of  the  heart  from 
one  of  his  soldiers  before.  Love,  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  marriage,  might, — who 
could  say  ? — be  as  common  among  badly- 
born  people  as  the  custom  of  wearing 
blouses  among  the  peasantry.  But  then 
again  it  might  only  be  an  infatuation  of 
this  young  soldier’s.  Clearly  it  was  his 
duty  to  caution  him. 

“  Is  this  tlie  first  love  affair  you’ve  had, 
Lelievre  ?  ” 

Desir6  reddened.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  very  practical  and  unsympathizing 
in  the  way  the  Captain  said  “  love  affair.” 

“  Ma  foi !  monsieur,” — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders, — “  I  don’t  mean  to  say  Marie’s 
the  only  girl  I  ever  fancied  ;  but  she’s  the 
only  one  1  ever  wished  to  make  my  wife.” 

“  And  is  it,  do  you  think,  wise, — when 
you  confess  that  your  head  is  so  full  of 
her  as  to  interfere  with  your  duties, — to 
make  her  your  wife  ?” 

“  Comment,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  !  ” 
Desiro  looked  flushed  and  astonished. 

“  Understand  me,  mon  ami,  these  fierce 
flames  confuse  the  brain  with  their  smoke 
while  they  last,  and  die  out  quickly.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  Lelievre,  when  you  have 
been  married  to  your  wife  two  months  you 
may  feel  friendship  for  her,  but  no  longer 
love.  Now  a  great  many  more  qualities 
are  wanting  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a 
sentiment  than  of  a  jjassion.”  The  Cap¬ 
tain  smiled  here,  and  raised  his  eyebrows 
at  himself,  for  talk  so  far  above  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  hearer.  “  What  I  mean 


is,”  he  said,  quickly,  “  are  you  not  too 
much  in  love  now  to  judge  whether  Marie 
is  likely  to  suit  you  as  a  wife  ?  ” 

And  now  again  Captain  de  Gragnac 
smiled  at  himself.  According  to  this  doc¬ 
trine  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  your 
future  wife  before  marriage  was  necessarj' 
for  your  happiness.  No,  it  could  not  be 
for  well-bred  folks,  or  it  would  be  “  de 
regie  ;  ”  but  for  ”  the  people,”  who  must 
necessarily  live  afterwards  in  much  closer 
companionship,  it  doubtless  was  so. 

“  But,  monsieur,  it  is  the  love  I  have  so 
long  felt  for  her,  and  which  the  sight  of 
her  has, — has, — has, — well,  monsieur,  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  I  love  her  now.  That 
makes  me  sure  she  is  the  girl  I  ought  to 
marry.” 

The  Captain  felt  there  was  no  use  in 
prolonging  the  argument.  He  and  De¬ 
sire  were  only  talking  in  an  unknown 
tongue  each  to  the  other. 

“  Have  you  thought  of  any  employ¬ 
ment  ?  ”  he  said. 

“VV’ell,  monsieur,  that  is  what  I  came 
to  you  for.  I  should  like  out-door  work 
best,  if  I  could  get  it ;  but,  you  know,  the 
farmers  give  such  small  pay  hereabouts 
that  it’s  only  the  women  who  will  take  it.” 

“  If  you  had  served  longer  you  might 
have  had  a  chance  of  being  named  garde- 
champetre  ;  but,  you  see,  my  friend,  that 
is  only  given  to  old  soldiers.  It  is  their 
perquisites,  in  fact.  Really,  I  don’t  know 
how  to  help  you.” 

And  again  he  put  his  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  puffed  away  vigorously. 

“  if  I  could  get  a  post  as  gardener,” 
said  Desire,  “  to  some  gentleman,  mon¬ 
sieur’s  recommendation  would  help  me 
greatly.” 

“  But  what  do  you  know  about  garden¬ 
ing  ?  Gardening  is  a  business  which  must 
be  learned.” 

“  Ma  foi !  monsieur.  I  am  determined 
to  earn  a  living,  and  I  would  soon  learn 
what  was  necessary.” 

“  Well,  then,  be  patient  for  two  days,” 
said  Monsieur  de  Gragnac.  “  I  am  going 
to  Le  Callac,  and  I  may  possibly  hear  of 
something  to  suit  you ;  and,  meantime, 
you  can  think  of  all  I  have  said  to  you.” 

Desire  poured  forth  his  thanks  with  the 
effusion  only  a  Frenchman  is  capable  of, 
the  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes  while  he 
did  so,  and  then  he  made  his  military  sa¬ 
lute  and  departed. 

Young  as  he  was,  he  had  a  remarkable 
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power  of  influencing  those  to  whom  he 
spoke.  His  handsome,  intelligent  face 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this, 
but  his  manner  was  so  simple  and  truthful, 
so  entirely  free  from  self-conceit,  while  it 
conveyed  the  impression  of  earnest  self- 
dependence,  that  hitherto,  although  he 
might  not  have  so  many  acquaintances 
as  some  of  his  comrades,  he  had  never 
lost  a  friend. 

Monsieur  de  Gragnac  felt  a  warm  inter¬ 
est  in  his  fortunes,  although  he  still  thought 
Desir6  was  throwing  himself  away.  By 
good  chance  the  lord  of  the  domain  at  I,e 
Callac  was  in  want  of  a  garde.  He  said 
he  would  prefer  a  soldier, — so  great  a  mo- 
ralatrice  is  the  French  army  now  esteemed, 
— and  he  would  take  any  soldier  out  of 
Captain  de  (iragnac’s  company  without 
other  recommendation  but  that  of  having 
served  under  him.  As  the  country  round 
was  wild  and  uninhabited  he  should  prefer 
an  active  young  man  to  an  older  one. 

Captain  de  Gragnac  sent  for  his  pro- 
t6g6  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Caen,  and 
Desire  seemed  scarcely  able  to  believe  in 
his  goo<l  fortune.  He  stood  still  looking 
at  the  Captain,  unable  to  bring  out  a  word 
of  thanks. 

“  The  worst  of  it  is,”  said  Monsieur  de 
Gragnac,  smiling,  for  he  quite  understood 
the  young  man’s  emotion,  “  that  I  fear  this 
will  serve  to  increase  your  marriage  mad¬ 
ness.  I'he  pay  of  a  private  garde  is,  as 
you  probably  know,  just  double  that  of  a 
public  one.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

•  DfcSIRfi'S  COURTSHIP. 

To  D6sire’s  great  surprise,  when  he  told 
his  father  of  his  good  fortune,  Martin  Le- 
liJivre  looked  jdeased,  and  said,  cheerfully, 
that  he  supposed  the  next  move  would  be  to 
ask  the  pretty  Marie  of  Madame  Tricjuet. 

His  son  had  expected  opposition,  sulki¬ 
ness,  a  final  coming  round,  perhaps,  after 
much  i>erseverance  on  his  own  part.  This 
sudden  yielding  filled  him  with  joy. 

He  embraced  his  father  heartily,  but 
Martin  repulsed  him  ;  told  him  to  keep  his 
demonstrations  for  Marie,  and  then  de¬ 
liberately  dressed  himself  in  all  his  best 
clothes,  and  started  off  to  await  at  the 
cross  road  the  diligence  which  conveyed 
travellers  to  Caen. 

He  })eremptorily  refused  to  let  D^sir6 
go  with  him. 

“  Old  heads  waggle  together  best  alone,” 
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he  said ;  “young  ones  are  alw’ays  de  trop 
when  there  is  business  to  be  done ;  be¬ 
sides, — who  knows, — La  M6re  Triquet 
may  have  promised  her  daughter  else¬ 
where,  and  may  tell  me  I’m  seeking 
feathers  from  a  plucked  chicken.” 

He  said  the  last  words,  not  as  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  such  a  possibility,  but  because 
he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
sneering  at  his  son’s  hopes ;  and  once 
again  Desire  stood  still,  bewildered  at  the 
change  that  had  come  over  his  father. 

Had  grief  for  his  wife's  death  struck  so 
deep  as  to  change  his  sulky,  sullen  nature 
to  the  reckless,  wild  mocking  fits  that  at 
times  jiossessed  him  now,  xir  was  his  mind 
giving  way  ?  Only  this  last  surmise  could 
account  for  the  terrified  glances  he  at 
times  darted  round  the  rooms,  and  the 
ghastly  paleness  that  followed. 

The  day  seemed  long  to  D6sir6.  He 
knew  his  father  could  not  return  before 
evening.  He  wandered  up  and  down  the 
sands  till  the  tide  drove  him  away,  and 
then  he  climbed  to  the  heights  beyond 
them,  with  a  vague  hope, — although  he 
knew  it  was  far  too  soon, — of  seeing  a 
cart  in  the  distance,  for  his  father  had 
said  he  should  trust  to  some  chance  mode 
of  coming  home. 

D6sirc  tried  to  recollect  every  look  and 
word  of  Marie’s  since  his  return, — he  had 
managed  to  see  her  several  times  after 
his  first  interview  with  Captain  de  Gra¬ 
gnac  ;  and  each  time, — so  it  seemed  to 
him, — she  had  been  more  willing  to  listen 
while  he  spoke,  and  had  looked  up  in  his 
face  more  and  more  sweetly  when  he 
wished  her  and  her  mother  good-by. 

It  rnust, — it  should  come  right !  and 
yet,  although  he  could  not  find  the  slight¬ 
est  shadow  of  foundation  for  it,  a  film  of 
doubt  and  mistnist  came  between  his 
mental  sight  and  the  bright  future  pictures 
his  fancy  drew.  At  last  the  long  day 
came  to  an  end, — the  gray  and  orange 
tints  of  the  cliffs  changed  to  burnished 
gold  as  the  setting  sunlight  flashed  over 
them ;  and  as  D6sir6  looked  once  more  to¬ 
wards  the  high  road,  winding  its  up-and- 
down  course  into  the  interior,  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  moving  on  it. 

'I'he  soft,  moss-like  earth  yielded  as  he 
sprang  again  into  the  path  below,  and 
hurried  towards  the  road. 

It  was  the  fisherman. 

“Well,  well!”  he  said  mockingly,  “I 
have  not  had  my  journey  for  nothing.” 
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Ddslr£  poured  out  his  thanks,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  in  his  happiness ;  but  he 
did  not  this  time  attempt  to  embrace  his 
father.  “  Eh  bien — what  has  happened  ? 
Tell  me  everything,  my  father." 

“  Bah  !  thou  art  like  a  woman,  Desir^, 
— they  must  always  have  words,  men 
should  be  content  with  facts.  \Miat  wilt 
thou?  La  Veuve  is  willing  to  take  thee 
for  a  son-in-law  as  soon  as  thou  hast  got 
thy  discharge.” 

Desire’s  eyes  spoke  the  eager  question 
that  came. 

“Tais-toi!" — Marlin  put  up  his  hand 
to  check  the  young  man’s  words, — “  the 
money  will  be  paid  at  once  ;  and  if  thou 
art  bent  on  running  thy  head  into  a 
halter, — a  halter,  mind,  that  can  never  be 
unfastened, — why,  thou  mayest  see  Marie 
to-morrow,  after  thou  hast  arranged  the 
matter  with  thy  Captain.  He  will  tell 
thee  how  to  manage  the  affair ;  for  me, 
I  have  done  enough.” 

His  look  and  manners  were  bitterly  un- 
Lind,  and  he  turned  away  with  unfriendly 
haste  as  if  to  check  the  expression  of  his 
son’s  gratitude.  It  seemed  toD^sir6  that 
the  fisherman  was  acting  a  part  to  conceal 
his  real  feelings.  The  next  minute  the 
young  man  blamed  himself  for  such  a 
suspicion ;  something  had  happened  in 
Caen  to  annoy  his  father,  or, — who  could 
tell  ? — the  prospect  of  his  son’s  marriage 
might  have  recalled  his  own,  and  its  sad 
ending  ;  and  such  a  rugged,  determined 
nature  as  Martin  Lelievre’s  was  not  a 
likely  one  to  betray  his  sorrow  even  to 
his  only  child- 

But  Desire  was  too  happy  to  think 
much  about  anybody  besides  Marie. 
Happy  is  scarcely  the  word ;  it  was  a  fe¬ 
vered  rapture,  under  which  he  took  no 
heed  of  time  or  anything  that  passed 
around  him. 

It  was  even  more  unreal,  more  dream¬ 
like,  next  day,  in  La  Veuve’s  back-parlor, 
as  he  sat  close  beside  Marie,  holding 
one  of  her  dear  little  soft  hands  in  his, 
and  looking  into  her  face.  It  is  true  her 
mother  sat  opposite, — had  sat  opposite 
even  when  he  had  pressed  his  first  kiss  on 
Marie’s  blushing  forehead.  Her  presence 
was  neither  necessary  nor  sati^actory ; 
but  then  these  were  early  days,  and  the 
young  girl’s  extreme  timidity  had  made 
Desir6,  ardent  lover  as  he  was,  feel  bash¬ 
ful  in  taking  that  first  kiss. 

It  was  very  delicious  to  sit  there  look- 


inp  at  the  pretty  modest  girl,  whose  blue 
eyes  had  not  once  fully  met  his,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  would  soon  be  all  his  own. 
Only  he  wished  a  customer  would  come 
into  the  shop.  He  did  not  want  to  listen 
to  La  Veuve’s  incessant  talk  ;  he  wanted 
to  say  many  little  words  to  IVfarie,  which 
would  be  most  uninteresting  to  her  shaiqv 
eared  mother ;  also  he  wanted  to  see  how 
those  blue  eyes  looked  with  the  lashes 
lifted,  and  whether  he  could  not  make  the 
rosy  lips  dimple  into  a  smile.  Above  all, 
he  wanted  to  hear  Marie  say  she  loved 
him,  and  there  was  no  hearing  anything 
with  Madame  Triquet  in  presence. 

There  came  a  quick  tread  of  little  feet 
in  the  shop ;  his  heart  throbbed  with 
pleas.ant  anticipations.  La  Veuve  must 
surely  attend  to  her  customers !  But 
l)6sir6’s  hoi)es  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  so 
speedily. 

“  Make  haste,  mon  chou !  thou  must 
never  let  anything  domestic  interfere  with 
business,  must  she,  mon  garqon  ?  ”  She 
looked  at  Desire  as  if  she  were  sure  of  his 
approval,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the 
rueful  gaze  with  which  his  eyes  followed 
Marie  into  the  shop.  She  talked  glibly 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  getting  no 
answer,  she  looked  up  w'ith  a  sharp  twinkle 
in  her  eyes. 

“  You  are  hurried,  my  friend  ;  and  it  is 
a  pity,  too,  for  a  fine  youth  to  waste  his 
day  in  chattering  to  an  old  woman  over 
her  tricot.  Yes,  yes;  I  know  you  are 
IX)lite,  but  I  cannot  suffer  it.  This  is 
Marie’s  business  time.  She  may  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  shop  for  an  hour, 
— what  do  I  know  ?  for  two, — for  three 
hours ! ” 

“  But  I  am  in  no  hurry,”  persisted  D6- 
sire. 

“  Ah  !  you  are  so  kind  ;  but  this  which 
I  tell  you  is  better,  is  it  not  ?  You  will 
come  next  Sunday,  and  you  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  little  Marie  to  St.  Pierre  for  Le 
Salut ;  and  after  you  can  take  her,  if  you 
will,  for  a  promenade  in  the  Cours  Caffa- 
relli.  Mon  Dieu  !  I  tell  you  that  it  is  de¬ 
licious  there  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.” 

Here  was  a  charming  prospect ;  with 
the  certainty  of  having  Marie  to  himself 
for  several  hours  he  grew  reconciled  to 
the  present  parting,  and  he  bade  adieu 
to  Madame  Triquet  more  easily  than  she 
expected. 

“  Au  revoir,  mon  ami !  My  semem- 
brance  to  your  good  father.”  She  held 
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out  her  dimpled  hand  to  him  ;  then,  as 
if  prompted  by  an  after-thought,  she  called 
after  him, — 

“  Don’t  stop  tattling  in  the  shop  ;  you 
know  that  it  might  compromise  Marie.” 

She  winked  and  smiled  good-humoredly, 
but  D6sir6  passed  on  without  answering. 

He  found  the  shop  empty. 

Marie  was  sitting  behind  one  of  the 
counters,  bending  over  her  embroidery 
frame. 

Desir6  bent  over  it  too  ;  but  before  he 
could  whisper  a  word,  a  warning  tap  sound¬ 
ed  on  the  glass-door  of  the  parlor,  and 
made  them  both  start. 

Desir6  reddened.  This  sort  of  espionage 
was  hateful.  However,  he  thought  of 
Sunday,  and  decided  that  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  wiser  not  to  provoke  Madame  Tri- 
quet  by  resistance,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
courtship. 

When  he  reached  the  pastry-cook’s 
next  Sunday  he  was  grievously  disappoint¬ 
ed  to  find  that  I-a  Veuve  not  only  meant 
to  accompany  her  daughter,  but  that  she 
proposed  to  walk  between  him  and  Marie. 

“  It  is  charming,  you  know,  to  feel  that 
one  has  a  child  on  each  arm,"  she  said  to 
Desire. 

He  found  the  service,  short  as  it  was, 
very  wearisome.  It  is  over  at  last ;  the 
Benediction  is  said  ;  the  chairs  squeak 
and  scrape  over  the  floor  as  every  one 
hastens  outside  into  the  cooler  air.  He  is 
beside  Marie  again  as  she  mounts  the 
steps  and  dips  her  fingers  into  the  holy- 
water  stoup. 

They  pass  out  of  church  through  the 
great  sculptured  western  doorway,  and  an 
acquaintance  fastens  herself  on  Madame 
Triquet.  This  is  D6sir6’s  opportunity, 
and  he  offers  his  arm  to  Marie  ;  but  she 
shakes  her  head,  and  glances  at  her  mother. 
She  looks  at  Desire,  however  ;  but  there 
is  no  response  in  her  eyes  to  the  love  which 
fills  his  own. 

“  Marie,”  he  whispers,  tenderly,  “do 
you  remember  fair-time,  before  I  went 
away  ? ” 

Marie  smiles  sweetly,  and  says  “yes” 
in  a  pleasant  voice ;  and  yet  Ddsir4  is  not 
satisfied  ;  he  expected  a  blush  and  droop¬ 
ing  eyelids  for  answer,  and  somehow  he 
would  have  preferred  this  reply  to  any 
word  at  all ;  for  that  fairing  had  been  his 
first  effort  at  making  Marie  understand  his 
devotion, — a  pink  heart-shai)ed  sucre  de 
pomme,  transfixed  by  a  thick  golden  arrow, 


with  a  fan  inside.  Madame  Triquet’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  walks  on  with  her,  and  Marie 
and  Desird  are  side  by  side. 

Madame  le  Petit  is  full  of  news.  Her 
husband  has  been  to  Paris  to  learn  the 
fashions,  and  she  has  marvels  to  describe 
in  the  way  of  coiffure  and  costume.  And, 
besides.  Monsieur  le  Petit  has  brought 
back  some  choice  canards  and  tii-bits  of 
scandal, — fresh  and  astounding  to  the  fe¬ 
male  Norman  nfind, — the  bourgeoisie  of 
Caen  not  being  addicted  to  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  and  being,  moreover,  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  one  of  the  purest  and  simplest 
cities  of  France. 

Madame  Triquet  is  desperately  anxious 
to  listen  to  these  stories,  and  yet  more 
desirous  that  they  shall  not  reach  Marie’s 
ears,  and  little  by  little,  she  turns  away 
from  her  daughter  and  Desire,  till  her 
head  almost  touches  that  of  Madame  le 
Petit. 

It  is  dusk  when  they  reach  the  Cours 
Caffarelli,  almost  gloomily  dark  on  beyond, 
where  the  lights  from  the  town  and  the 
quays  can  no  longer  penetrate  the  shadow 
beneath  the  solemn  lines  of  poplar  trees 
that  border  the  Orne. 

There  are  birds  singing  still  among  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
when  the  young  people  turn  homewards 
again,  the  scene  before  them  has  an  almost 
unreal  beauty  as  the  lights  reflect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  dark  silent  water,  and  glow 
like  a  file  of  glow-worms  along  the  basin 
of  the  harbor. 

D6sir6  talks  softly  to  Marie,  she  ques¬ 
tions  him  about  Italy;  and,  though  he 
would  rather  have  spoken  of  his  love, 
he  answers  all  she  asks,  and  grows  ani¬ 
mated  out  of  the  soft  langor  that  had  tied 
his  tongue  while  they  walked  under  the 
trees  in  the  Cours. 

They  have  reached  the  Place  Royale, 
and  still  Madame  le  Petit’s  tongue  wags 
and  Madame  Triquet  listens. 

The  place  is  crowded  with  townspeople 
promenading  up  and  down. 

There  are  only  a  few  gas  lamps  there, 
and  it  is  just  that  sort  of  confused,  indis¬ 
tinct  crowd  one  likes  to  find  one’s  self  in 
with  one’s  beloved.  One  feels  sure  that 
every  look  and  word  is  only  marked  by 
her. 

D^sir6  did  not  again  ask  Marie  to  take 
his  arm.  He  took  her  hand  and  drew  it 
gently  to  his  heart,  prisoning  it  so  tightly 
Uiat  she  could  not  withdraw  it. 
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Did  Marie  feel  the  fierce  bounds  with  It  is  all  over,  and  when  will  it  come 
which  its  presence  was  greeted  ?  If  she  again  ? 

did,  she  was  not  displeased  thereat ;  for  It  is  very  dark  as  they  turn  out  of  the 
she  only  smiled  sweetly  up  at  Dfisirfi  the  Place  into  the  narrower  streets  where  the 
next  time  he  spoke.  lamps  are  scarcer.  There  is  a  diligence 

That  t6te-i-tete  was  like  an  intoxicating  ready  to  start  as  they  pass  ;  but  D6sir6 
dream.  Both  he  and  Marie  started  and  chooses  to  walk  to  Auge. 
flushed  as  Madame,  having  said  “  bon  “  It  will  only  take  me  three  hours,”  he 
soir”  to  her  gossip,  suddenly  bethinks  her-  says,  as  they  part  at  Madame  Triquet’s 
self  of  her  daughter,  and  turns  her  head.  door  ;  and  then  he  whispers  to  Marie 
“  Ma  foi,  Marie,  thou  shouldst  not  quit  that  he  shall  think  of  her  all  the  way.  He 
my  arm!  and  you,  Desire,  will  give  me  can  say  no  more;  for  La  Veuve  declares 
yours.”  that  they  are  very  late. 

(To  be  continued.) 

'  London  Society. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Shall  wc,  friendly  reader,  now  indulge  for  the  time  being  the  whole  profession 
once  more  in  some  of  that  quasi-medical  becomes  empirical  in  the  use  of  a  new 
talk  that  once  and  again  I  have  ventured  and  fashionable  drug.  The  chemists  com- 
to  hold  with  you  ?  You  understand  my  plain  greatly  that,  by  the  time  they  have 
kind  of  talk — that  I  do  not  injuriously  ordered  in  a  stock  of  it,  the  medicine 
seek  to  afflict  you  with  useful  information,  caprice  has  changed,  and  the  demand  is 
or  with  discussion  of  scientific  problems,  for  something  new.  We  outsiders  hear 
but  seek  to  treat  on  its  literary  side  that  of  matters  of  controversy ;  and  the  pub- 
leamed  profession  which  has,  or  most  cer-  lie,  without  being  able  to  appreciate  the 
tainly  one  day  will  have,  a  very  strong  precise  force  of  conflicting  theories,  takes 
personal  interest  for  us.  From  time  to  a  languid  interest  in  matters  not  of  remote 
time  topics  of  discussion  crop  up  in  the  interest  to  it,  and,  at  all  events,  is  ready 
medical  world  which  form  subjects  of  to  listen  to  matters  that  have  any  claim 
general  conversation  in  social  intercourse,  of  novelty.  At  the  present  time  English 
Now  Professor  Huxley  startles  us  with  surgeons,  of  whom  deplorably  few  have 
his  protoplasms,  which  reduce  all  nature  gone  to  the  seat  of  war,  are  wondering 
to  one  common  denominator.  Then  what  new  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds 
Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  of  the  vast  will  be  necessitated  by  the  needle-gun  and 
clouds  of  possible  genus  of  disease  which  the  mitrailleuse.  They  might  introduce 
we  incessantly  swallow,  and  of  the  cot-  from  Germany  the  pleasant  method  of 
ton-wool  method,  by  which  we  can  make  treating  fever  patients  by  placing  them  in 
the  air  of  the  sick-chamber  as  pure  and  cooling  baths,  and  in  warm  weather  bring- 
rarefied  as  that  of  the  higher  Alps.  Pro-  ing  them  out  to  lie  beneath  the  trees.  In 
lessor  Tyndall  has,  however,  quite  failed  reference  to  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
to  satisfy  the  general  mind  on  the  germ  war,  it  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  the 
theory  of  disease.  Then,  perhaps,  some  Good  Samaritan  poured  in  oil  and  wine 
new  medicine,  or  some  new  method  of  upon  the  wounded  traveller,  so  it  seems  to 
treatment  obtains  a  share  of  popularity,  be  nearly  acknowledged  as  a  medical 
Men  will  eagerly  discuss  all  the  possible  truth  that  oil  and  wine  make'the  best  part 
uses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  ffley  will  of  the  pharmacopoeia  for  wounded  sol- 
tell  wonders  of  the  extirpating  power  of  diers.  Then  there  is  a  ceaseless  subject 
carbolic  acid ;  or  they  will  go  into  rap-  of  medical  and  general  discussion,  ever 
tures  over  the  p)ower  of  the  new  hypnotic,  since  Hahneman  threw  the  medical  world 
chloral  hydrate,  which  they  will  declare —  into  confusion  at  the  commencement  of 
but  don’t  believe  them,  reader — produces  the  present  century,  on  the  rival  merits  of 
deep  sleep,  and  leaves  no  after-effect,  homoeopathy  and  allopathy.  And  to  say 
The  doctors  are  sad  people  for  making  a  the  truth,  the  great  British  public  can 
run  upon  some  particular  medicine,  and  rarely  see  safe  ground  in  medical  and 
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scientific  controversies,  and  they  ever 
grow  hopeless  of  attaining  such  ground 
when  they  observe  in  how  bigoted  and  in¬ 
tolerant  a  way  even  scientific  controversy 
can  be  carried  on. 

I  cannot  wonder  at  any  amount  of 
scepticism  respecting  doctors  when  so 
much  scepticism  exists  among  themselves. 
Even  on  that  internecine  question  of  allo¬ 
pathy  and  homoeopathy,  there  are  allo¬ 
pathic  doctors  who  treat  patients  homoeo- 
pathically,  and  homoeopathic  doctors  who 
treat  patients  allopathically.  Doctors 
grow  suspicious  of  medicines,  and  often 
resolutely  refuse  to  prescril)e.  Surgeons 
undervalue  operations,  and  confess  that 
their  mutilations  of  the  human  subject  are 
simply  confessions  of  powerlessness  to 
heal.  The  present  writer  is  not  a  medi¬ 
cal  man,  but  he  has  the  happiness  of  con¬ 
ference  and  correspondence  with  several 
medical  men  of  eminence.  One  of  his 
friends  wrote  thus  to  him  the  other  day  : 
“  Medical  practice  is  getting  out  of  the 
old  groove  ;  is  still  wandering  in  a  sort  of 
maze  and  in  chaotic  confusion,  awaiting, 
seeking,  searching  for  a  new  path  .  .  . 
You  are  aware  how  many  valuable,  inesti¬ 
mable  lives  are  lost  by  those  respiratory 
diseases,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  &c.,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  in  a  state  of  utter  bewilderment 
and  almost  chaotic  confusion.”  It  is  very 
rernarkable  that,  in  those  diseases  enu¬ 
merated  by  my  correspondent,  medicine, 
as  a  science,  has  made  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vances,  but  medicine  as  an  art  has  been 
almost  powerless.  Most  of  the  triumphs 
of  modem  medical  science  have  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  in  an  almost  unerring  diagnosis,  in 
the  invention  of  scientific  tests,  and  in 
methods  of  cure  and  alleviation  ;  and  yet, 
wonderful  to  say,  nearly  the  entire  in¬ 
crease  of  disease  belongs  to  what  are 
called  chest  cases.  One  reason  is  that 
medical  men  study  the  theory  rather  than 
the  art  of  medicine,  and  students  rather 
seek  to  distinguish  themselves  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  examination,  than  to  be  clinically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  varying  phenomena  of 
disease. 

On  other  grounds,  too,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  reproach  against  medicine.  The 
reproach  is  sometimes  made  against  medi¬ 
cine,  that  it  is  allied  with  materialism. 
This  reproach  does  not  seem  altogether  to 
be  destitute  of  foundation.  The  Bishop 


of  Orleans  tells  us  that  materialism  is 
publicly  taught  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Education.  “  It  is 
triumphant,”  he  continues,  “in  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  We  recol¬ 
lect  those  wild  cries  of  Fnr  le  Material¬ 
ism  !  uttered  last  year  (1867),  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.”  Yet  we  do  not 
see  where  the  materialism  can  give  the  if  j 
ire?  tfrw.  As  Professor  Tyndall  truly  says  : 
“  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain 
to  the  corresponding  facts  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  unthinkable.”  Even  Professor 
Huxley  sjieaks  of  the  well-founded  doc¬ 
trine  that  life  is  the  cause,  and  not  the 
consequence  of  organization,  although 
this  admission  is  strangely  at  variance 
w'ith  his  well-known  paper  on  the  “  Phy¬ 
sical  Basis  of  Life."  We  have  now  the 
remarkable  theory  that  matter  is  essential¬ 
ly  force,  and  nothing  but  force ;  that  all 
force  is  probably  will-force ;  and  that 
force  is  a  product  of  mind.  Materialism 
has  not  got  it  all  its  own  way,  even  among 
the  materialists.  But  if  scientific  medi¬ 
cine  is  often  adverse,  it  is  also  often  an 
ally  to  the  religious  sentiment.  But  now 
let  us  look  at  medicine  on  its  positive 
side,  and  see  what  a  vast  per  contra  has 
to  be  stated.  How  beautiful  are  the  words 
of  (lalen  :  “  In  explaining  these  things  I 
esteem  myself  as  composing  a  solemn 
hymn  to  the  (Jreat  Architect  of  our  bodily 
frame,  in  which  I  think  there  is  more 
true  piety  than  in  sacrificing  whole  heca¬ 
tombs  of  oxen,  or  in  burning  the  most 
costly  perfumes ;  for  first  I  endeavor  from 
His  works  to  know  Him  myself ;  and 
afterwards,  by  the  same  means,  to  show 
Him  to  others,  to  inform  them  how  great 
is  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power.”  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  St.  Luke 
belonged  to  the  same  medical  school  as 
Galen.  Abemethy  has  a  fine  saying  to 
the'eflfect  that  the  body  rests  on  a  myriad 
of  elastic  columns.  It  might  be  possible 
to  make  a  florilegium  of  such  striking  say¬ 
ings.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  some  of  the  most  striking  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Argument  from  Design  have 
been  furnished  from  medical  research. 

Medicine  has,  in  its  own  way,  as  bril¬ 
liant  identifications  as  can  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  science — as  in  the  discovery  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  or  the  identification 
of  the  dinomis.  Our  readers  probably  re¬ 
collect  Professor  Owen’s  wonderful  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  great  wingless  bird  of 
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New  Zealand.  A  sailor  offered  a  piece  of 
bone  for  sale  at  some  of  the  scientific 
museums.  They  all  declined,  and  one  of 
them  irreverently  said  that  it  was  like  a 
huge  nuuTOwbone,  such  as  he  had  seen 
at  the  lx>ndon  Tavern.  It  was  bought 
at  lengtli  by  Professor  Owen.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  took  time  for  consider, 'ition,  and 
then  he  pronounced  an  astonishing 
opinion.  He  declared  that  this  bone, 
which  was  big  enough  for  the  bone  of  an 
ox,  was  nothmg  else  than  the  bone  of  a 
bird  ;  and  he  followed  up  this  statement 
by  one  that  was  more  astonishing  still 
— that  this  bird  had  no  wings.  It  taxed 
all  one’s  faith  in  Professor  Owen  to  credit 
such  language  as  this.  But  time  vindicat¬ 
ed  the  science  of  the  philosopher.  A 
whole  skeleton  of  the  animal  was  discover¬ 
ed  and  brought  over  to  tliis  country.  So 
accurate  was  the  professor,  that  no  better 
tuune  could  be  found  for  the  bird  than 
apteryx,  or  wingless  one.  Quite  recently 
Professor  Owen  hats  given  a  lecture,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society,  based  on  the  interesting  fact 
that  more  bones  of  the  apteryx — those  of 
the  windpi|>e — have  been  recently  dis¬ 
covered  m  New  Zealand.  The  professor 
thinks  that  the  bird  must  have  existed  and 
j>assed  away  at  a  period  before  the  Maories 
came  into  the  country.  All  great  dis¬ 
coveries  in  science  are  related,  not  re¬ 
motely,  to  the  special  discoveries  of  medi¬ 
cine.  Medicine,  and  all  other  sciences, 
incessantly  grasp  after  the  mighty  secret 
of  life,  which  forever  eludes  our  most 
searching  analysis.  Now  and  then  we 
hear  a  mighty  scientific  hypothesis,  as 
when  Darwin  and  Wallace  speak  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  or  Dr.  Winslow  pro¬ 
pounds  the  theory  of  Molecular  Repulsion 
— the  theory  that  duality  of  forces  govern 
the  heavenly  bodies — that  there  is  some 
subtle  principle,  antagonistic  to  repulsion, 
which  exists  as  an  all-pervading  element 
in  Nature.  Medicine,  which  absorbs  all 
sciences,  has  the  utmost  affinity  for  the 
widest  generalizations  which  science  can 
effect.  Moral  science  enters  the  borders 
of  medicine  as  much  as  physical  science. 
Here  is  a  striking  sentence  which  might 
be  looked  on  as  subsidiary  to  Bishop  But¬ 
ler’s  argument  on  Identity  :  “  Mayer,  of 
Heilbron  pointed  out  that  the  blood  was 
the  ‘  oil  of  life,’  and  that  muscular  effort 
was  in  the  main  supported  by  the  combus- 
on  of  this  oiL  The  muscles  are  the 


machinery  by  which  the  dynamic  power 
of  the  food  is  brought  into  action.  Never¬ 
theless  the  whole  body,  though  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  the  blood,  wastes  also.  How  is 
the  sense  of  personal  identity  maintained 
across  this  flight  of  molecules.  .  .The  oxy¬ 
gen  that  departs  seems  to  whisper  its  se¬ 
cret  to  the  oxygen  that  arrives  ;  and  thus, 
while  the  non  ego  shifts  and  changes  the 
ego  remains  intact.  Life  is  a  loave,  which  in 
no  two  consecutive  moments  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  compose<l  of  the  same  particles.” 
The  difficulty  is  to  see  how  we  can  make 
these  splendid  hypotheses  tributaries  to 
medicine  as  an  art.  So  to  speak,  tlie  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  body  is  like  the  geography 
of  the  world  ;  through  the  ages  and  genera¬ 
tions  we  creep  on  from  truth  to  truth  ; 
but,  after  all,  there  has  never  been  any 
complete  scientific  investigation  of  cither. 
When  victorious  analysis  has  been  carried 
to  the  utmost,  and  scientific  instruments 
have  tested  every  living  and  dead  tissue, 
if  perchance  the  mystery  of  life  can  l>e 
unravelled,  we  can  only  report,  in  the 
words  of  the  earliest  and  closest  observer 
of  Nature,  that  “  Destruction  and  death 
say,  ‘  We  have  heard  the  sound  thereof 
with  our  ears.’  ” 

So  much  then,  for  the  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  the  achievements  and  the  power¬ 
lessness  of  medicine.  We  have  caught  a 
glimpse  also  of  the  great  arguments  it 
subserves,  and  the  mighty  theories  of 
speculation.  We  feel  that  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  is  immeasurably  dwarfed  when  we 
come  down  to  the  practical  aspects  of 
every-day  medical  science.  A  medical 
man  told  me  the  other  day  that  his  prac¬ 
tice  virtually  consisted  of  half  a  dozen 
medicines.  I  expect  we  can  guess  what 
they  are.  There  is  digitalis,  the  great 
medicine  for  the  heart ;  opium,  so  univer¬ 
sal  a  sheet-anchor  that  a  great  physician 
always  used  to  travel  about  with  a  box  of 
opium  pills  in  his  jacket ;  the  abominable 
and  abhorrent  calomel ;  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  ;  the  muriate  of  iron  ;  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
new  remedies  of  chloroform,  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas.  Dr. 
Sibson  truly  said  the  other  day  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  side  by  side  with  this  use  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  the  study  and  regulation  of  the  vital 
forces.  It  would  be  well  if  the  human 
race  could  understand  the  copybook  truism 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We 
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hope  the  time  will  come  when  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  physiolog)',  and  vital  powers 
will  become  familiar  knowledge.  Nothing 
is  more  deplorable  than  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  health. 
Every  now  and  then  some  extraordinary 
incident  occurs  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
ordinary  medical  discussion.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  Troppman  was  guillotined,  a 
Paris  j)hysician,  I)r.  Pinel,  asserted  in  a 
political  journal  that  life  remained  in  the 
head  of  the  criminal  at  least  an  hour  after 
execution.  There  had  also  been  fright¬ 
ful  stories  of  the  heads  of  guillotined  per¬ 
sons  biting  each  other,  purporting  to  come 
from  Sanson,  the  executioner.  One  re¬ 
sult  of  this  was  that  some  experiments 
were  m.'ide  at  Ileauvais  on  the  body  of  a 
criminal  executed  for  parricide.  I'he  ex- 
|>erimenters  applied  their  lips  to  the  ears 
of  the  severed  head  and  shouted  out  the 
man’s  name  in  a  loud  voice.  But  there 
came  no  muscular  movement  to  any  fea¬ 
ture,  nor  any  gleam  to  the  lack-lustre  eye. 
Electricity  obtained  its  usual  vivid  con¬ 
tractions,  but  these  were  not  significant, 
as  the  sanie  wore  obtained  long  after  the 
extraction  of  the  brain.  The  results  coin¬ 
cided  with  results  obtained  by  similar  ex¬ 
periments  at  Mayence  in  1803,  when  also 
they  called  out  the  names  of  the  criminals 
to  the  respective  heads.  At  the  present 
moment  a  profoundly  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  death  and  sufferings  on  the 
battle-field.  'I'here  are  medical  reports 
on  these  subjects  during  the  Crimean, 
Italian,  and  American  wars.  Dr.  Brinton, 
a  military  surgeon,  speaks  thus  of  a  young 
American  shot  through  the  heart :  “  The 
right  arm  was  raised  above  the  head  and 
rigidly  fixed.  The  hand  still  held  the  cap 
with  which  he  had  been  cheering  on  his 
comrades  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  A 
peaceful  smile  was  on  his  face.”  This 
statement  reminds  us  of  the  language  of 
William  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
when  he  said,  in  his  last  moments,  to  his 
friend.  Dr.  Coombs :  “  If  I  had  strength 
enough  to  hold  a  pen,  I  would  write  how 
easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die.”  We 
may  observe  that  Hunter’s  still  more 
illustrious  brother  died  from  giving  way  to 
a  violent  gust  of  passion.  We  may  deeply 
pity  the  poor  wounded,  who  are  left  for 
hours  in  the  sun  where  they  have  fallen  ; 
but  it  is  happy  to  know  that  for  the  fallen 
brave  the  physical  tutterness  of  death  was 


probably  well-nigh  annihilated.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  own  great  military  sur¬ 
geons,  such  as  Macgregor  and  Guthrie, 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied. 

We  now  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  doctors.  We  have  recently  had  to 
lament  the  death  of  two  illustrious  men 
who  have  made  the  medical  schools  of 
Edinburgh  so  justly  famous — Sir  James 
Y.  Simpson  and  Professor  Syme.  It  is 
remarkable  that  one  of  the  last  writings  of 
Sir  James  Simpson,  in  the  Lancet  of  this 
year,  relates  to  his  great  discovery  of 
chloroform.  He  gave  the  single  instance 
of  death  under  chloroform  which  occurred 
under  his  practice,  embracing  thousands 
of  cases.  A  medical  man  told  me  the 
other  day  that  in  five  thousand  cases  where 
he  had  administered  he  had  never  seen  a 
single  death.  Sir  James  thought  that  the 
chloroform  had  probably  nothing  to  do 
with  the  death.  He  cites  various  instances 
of  death  from  syncope  under  operations 
without  anaesthetics.  He  mentions  a  re¬ 
markable  case  in  1847,  in  which  he  had 
intended  to  use  chloroform,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  patient  died  under  die 
operation.  “  If  the  chloroform  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  used,  and  this  fatal  syncope 
had  occurred  while  the  patient  was  under 
its  action,  the  whole  career  of  the  new 
anaesthetic  would  have  been  arrested.”  It 
is  often  very  interesting  to  place  doctors 
under  examination,  or  cross-examination, 
respecting  medical  matters.  The  accounts 
which  doctors  give  of  their  own  illnesses 
are  always  extremely  interesting.  Their 
greatest  difficulty  is  always  to  get  a  patient 
to  give  a  clear,  accurate  account  of  his 
symptoms.  They  will  certainly  endeavor 
themselves  to  guard  against  errors  and 
vagueness.  One  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  delirium  we  know  is  given  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  in  his  account  of  his  own  delirium  in 
scarlatina  : — “  As  to  the  delirium,  it  was 
never  such  as  you  suppose  ;  especially  the 
first  nights,  it  was  rather  agreeable.  A 
painter,  with  a  look  of  self-gratulation, 
seemed  to  place  his  piece  on  an  easel ; 
another,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  dis¬ 
placed  the  first  and  substituted  his  own 
style ;  a  third  frowned  and  terrified  the 
last,  until,  in  rapid  succession,  I  saw  the 
finest  pieces  of  history,  the  most  roman¬ 
tic  scenery — banditti,  ruins,  aqueducts. 
Still  I  had  selfish  feeling  enough  to  know 
that  this  w'as  all  imagination,  and  indicated 
some  exuberance  of  fancy  in  which  I  in- 
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dulged.  By  and  by  the  same  process  of 
fancy  became  less  airy  and  light  in  what 
it  exhibited.  I  seemed  to  be  among  legs 
and  arms :  a  dressing-gown  hanging  in  a 
comer  w’as  a  figure  in  a  frowning  or  con¬ 
temptuous  attitude ;  a  fold  of  the  bed¬ 
clothes  gave  the  idea  of  a  limb,  to  which 
I  added  what  was  necessary  for  the  figure. 
Every  absurdity  of  my  imagination  I  ob- 
serv’Ctl  to  have  a  distinct  origin  in  the  im¬ 
pression  on  the  sense.  When  the  light 
was  vivid,  the  candles  and  fire  burning 
bright,  the  tmth  of  sensation  corrected 
all  aberrations.  In  total  darkness,  too,  I 
was  free  of  false  perception ;  but  in  the 
obscure  light  of  the  rushlight  on  that  gray 
canvas  that  seemed  to  be  drawn  across 
the  vision  by  the  shutting  of  my  eyelids, 
the  reflex  sensation  perpetually  exhibited 
the  most  romantic  scenes  or  the  richest 
ornaments,  or  the  gayest  festoons  of 
flowers.  Such  is  the  histoiy'  of  my  deli¬ 
rium.”  This  is  a  brilliant  picture,  which 
might  rank  with  the  visions  of  De  Quincey. 
Mr.  Charles  Reade,  in  one  of  his  novels, 
makes  his  dying  hero  revive  by  an  infusion 
of  blood  from  his  heroine.  This  doctrine 
of  transfusion  was  fully  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Blundell,  with  cases.  Blundell  showed 
that  to  infuse  the  blood  of  one  animal 
into  another  is  fatal,  but  that  venous  blood 
in  the  human  species  would  revive  or  re¬ 
suscitate  ;  and  no  doubt  arterial  blood  still 
more  if  it  could  be  obtained.  In  most  of 
the  experiments,  how'ever,  the  result  was 
not  favorable. 

Every  one  has  his  story  to  tell  of  Aber- 
nethy.  The  story  of  his  marriage  is  a 
good  one.  He  wrote  off-hand  to  a  lady  a 
note  of  proposal,  saying  that  he  was  too 
busy  to  attend  in  person,  but  he  would 
give  her  a  fortnight  for  consideration. 
Astley  Cooper,  I  think,  lectured  as  usual 
the  day  he  was  married.  We  have  only 
heard  one  opinion  from  all  persons  who 
have  had  any  intimacy  with  Abernethy, 
that  under  that  roughest  of  manners  he 
veiled  one  of  the  kindest  of  hearts.  In 
occasional  encounters  his  patients  some¬ 
times  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  One 
gentleman  went  to  consult  him  about  a 
bad  pair,  in  his  shoulders.  Abernethy 
brusquely  said,  “  Well,  I  know  nothing 
about  it.”  “  I  don’t  know  how  you  should,” 
was  the  sharp  retort ;  “  but  if  you  will 
have  patience  till  I  tell  you,  perhaps  you 
then  may.”  Abernethy  at  once  said — 
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“  Sit  dow'n,”  and  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  One  day  a  lady  who 
went  to  consult  him  found  him  extremely 
uncourteous.  “  I  have  heard  of  your 
rudeness  before  I  came,  sir,  but  I  did  not 
expect  this.”  When  Abernethy  gave  her 
the  prescription,  she  said,  “  What  shall  I 
do  with  this  ?  ”  “  Anything  you  like  ;  put 

it  in  the  fire,  if  you  please.”  I'he  lady 
took,  him  at  his  word,  laid  his  fee  on  tlie 
table,  and  threw  the  prescription  into  the 
fire,  and  hastily  left  the  room.  Abernethy 
followed  her  into  the  hall,  pressing  her  to 
take  back  her  fee,  or  let  him  give  her 
another  prescription  ;  but  the  lady  was 
inexorable  and  left  the  house.  Abernethy’s 
eccentricities  are  partly  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great  humorist. 
Beyond  this,  he  had  a  very  fidgety  organ¬ 
ization,  probably  to  be  explained  by  some 
structural  flaw  in  the  heart,  to  which 
eventually  his  death  was  to  be  referred. 
His  brethren  always  speak  well  of  Aber¬ 
nethy.  Sir  Charles  Bell  wrote  : — “  I  thirdc 
Abernethy  has  taken  a  kind  of  hankering 
kindness  to  me.  Yesterday  he  called,  and 
I  chased  him  from  chair  to  stool  round 
the  room,  in  the  way  of  argument.  To¬ 
day  I  dined  with  him.  I  have  been  en¬ 
treating  him  to  go  to  a  dance  with  me 
to-morrow.  ‘No,'  says  he,  ‘they  make 
such  a  quiz  of  me.’ ...  I  took  my  first  ride 
with  Abernethy.  My  companion  is  (juite 
a  peculiar  character ;  but  I  believe  the  in¬ 
fection  of  my  delight  made  him  unusually 
free  and  frisky.” 

In  medical  science,  especially  in  France, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  towards 
positive  cruelty.  Abernethy  absolutely 
disapjiroved  of  vivisection.  He  consider¬ 
ed  that  such  experiments  were  morally 
wrong  and  physiologically  unsafe.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  always  asserted  the  truth  that 
physiology  was  a  science  of  observation 
rather  than  of  experiment.  He  made  few 
experiments,  made  them  very  reluctantly, 
and  did  not  think  that  he  made  anything 
by  them.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
the  keenest  horror  of  Orfila’s  exiieriments 
on  animals  by  poisoning.  A  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  justly  termed  such  exjx'riments 
hellish.  All  true  physiologists  are  Ba¬ 
conian,  and  look  on  diseases  as  natural 
laws  complicated  with  circumstances  of 
interference.  A  disease  is  a  foreign  inva¬ 
sion  that  will  run  a  certain  course,  and 
must  be  dislodged  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sensible  doctors  only  profess  to  put  their 
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patients  under  the  best  conditions  for  re¬ 
covery  ;  not  to  cure  absolutely.  The 
general  practitioner — and  it  is  he,  after  all, 
who  sees  most  of  life,  death,  and  disease 
— can  only  have  the  faintest  hopes  of 
good  from  ruthless  experiments.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  medical  men  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  kind-hearted.  They  illustrate  Bishop 
Butler’s  law  that  sympathy  is  not  dulled 
but  heightened,  if  manifested  in  kindly 
action. 

I  have  just  been  noticing  some  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  doctors  have  treated 
royalty.  Radcliff  told  Queen  Anne  that 
her  disease  was  nothing  but  the  vapors. 
“  She  is  in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  any 
woman  breathing — only  she  can’t  makeup 
her  mind  to  believe  it.”  William  the 
Third  was  told  by  his  doctor  tha^  he  would 
not  have  his  two  legs  for  his  three  king¬ 
doms.  Although  unfavorable  to  the  doc¬ 
tors,  the  case  of  George  the  Third  might 
serve  as  an  illustration.  We  are  told,  in 
Sir  (ieorge  Ross’s  diary',  of  the  opinion  of 
the  king  s  medical  men  in  his  last  irrecov¬ 
erable  mental  illness.  “The  opinion  of 
the  physicians  is  more  than  ever  confident 
of  recovery,  but  still  uncertain  as  to  time. 
Dr.  Willis  has  not  the  slightest  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  another  paroxysm  now.  I'he 
unanimous  ojiinion  also  of  the  physicians 
is,  that  a  state  of  some  irritation  must  pre¬ 
cede  recovery,  but  that  recovery  is  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  anything  can  be.”  There  never 
was  a  worse  guess,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  his  son,  (ieorge  the  Fourth.  That 
king  asked  Dr.  Wardrop,  “  Tell  me,  Ward- 
rop,  honestly^  if  you  think  I  shall  recover.” 
Wardrop  answered  that  his  Majesty  must 
be  perfectly  aware  that  any  disease  of  a 
vital  organ  like  the  heart  could  not  be  free 
from  danger.  Countless  instances  might 
be  given  of  the  benevolence  of  medical 
men.  Dr.  Hojje,  when  he  prescribed 
flannel  to  the  poor,  always  used  to  give 
them  the  flannel.  Dr.  Baillie  prescribed 
that  a  young  lady  shoujd  spend  the  winter 
in  a  mild  climate,  and  "when  he  knew  that 
she  could  not  afford  it,  presented  her  with 
an  adequate  sum  to  defray  her  expenses. 
It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  sorrow  to  him  if 
he  ever  siioke  roughly  to  a  poor  man ;  a 
fact  which  may  be  commended  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  parish  doctors.  The 
most  charming  trait  of  natural  affection 
belongs  to  our  greatest  surgeons.  Bichat 
dedicates  his  work  “a  mon  pere  et  mon 
meilleur  ami.”  It  is  of  a  doctor  that  the 


pretty  story  is  told  that  he  was  gambolling 
with  his  children,  when  he  suddenly  ceased : 
“  Let  us  break  off ;  here’s  a  fool  coming.” 

Every  now  and  then  in  the  history  of  a 
family  the  case  arises  in  which  a  consulting 
physician  is  called  in  to  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  member  of  it.  I  use  the  expression 
“  consulting  physician,”  as  that  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  term  ;  but  one  of  the  medical  jour¬ 
nals  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  “con¬ 
sulted”  physician  would  be  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  appellation.  It  is  generally  a  sad 
and  sorrowful  circumstance  when  the  great 
medical  luminary  is  called  in.  It  implies 
at  least  that  the  patient  is  confined  to  the 
bed,  or  to  the  sick-room.  If  he  were  able 
to  get  about  he  would  go  to  the  great 
man’s  waiting-room  instead  of  incurring 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  the 
great  man  to  his  bedside.  If  the  great 
man  be  a  very  great  man  indeed,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  see  him  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  going  to  his  house.  You  will 
perhaps  receive  a  canl  of  admission  for 
next  day,  or  you  may  perhaps  be  told  by  a 
secretary  that  you  may  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  three  o’clock  on  the  following 
Friday.  Y’ou  see  your  case  is  not  so  im- 
diately  urgent  as  it  may  be  in  the  long 
run,  although  it  may  be  chronic  enough 
and  fatal  enough.  The  consulting  pl^’- 
sician  is  now  a  distinct  order  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  world ;  under  which  term  we  include, 
also,  the  consulting  surgeon.  He  has  the 
highest  reputation  and  the  largest  gains  of 
any.  And  it  is  work  which  ought  to  be 
highly  remunerated,  as  is  most  certainly  the 
case.  He  has  to  work  hard,  to  make  long 
journeys,  to  incur  grave  responsibilities, 
and  is  sometimes  prematurely  worn  out  by 
his  great  intellectual  and  physical  exertions. 
The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  was  some¬ 
times  summoned  for  consultation  as  far  as 
Geneva  or  Vienna.  The  fees  given  are  at 
times  enormous.  I  heard  of  a  physician 
the  other  day  who  was  summoned  into  a 
distant  county,  where  he  stayed  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  was  presented  with  a  check 
for  thirteen  hundred  guineas.  Perhaps 
the  largest  fee  ever  given  was  presented  to 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  for  a  successful  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  case  of  the  late  King  Leo¬ 
pold.  It  was  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
But  one  would  hardly  say  that  any  fee 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances 
was  too  large.  Scientific  men  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  were  not  all  friendly  to  the  idea  of 
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an  English  practitioner  being  called  in.  It 
will  easily  be  understood  that  an  operator 
himself,  under  such  circumstances,  has 
mighty  interests  at  stake,  and  that  a  failure 
might  be  fraught  with  niinous  results.  So 
great  a  risk  requires  ample  compensation, 
'rhe  ordinary  rate  of  remuneration  is  at 
the  rate  of  thirteen  and  four  pence  a  mile 
— that  is,  an  eight-guinea  fee  for  a  twelve- 
mile  railway  journey.  I  have  known  of 
forty  guineas  being  given  for  a  visit  to 
Worthing,  and  sixty  to  St.  Leonards.  In 
cases  where  railway  communication  is 
rapid  and  easy  a  mitigated  fee  is  taken. 
A  fee  of  twenty-five  guineas  is  generally 
held  to  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Brighton. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  whole 
question  of  physicians’  fees  is  hardly  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  satisfactory'  basis.  Of  late  years 
a  new  system  has  been  devised,  called  the 
Manchester  system,  which  aims  at  secur¬ 
ing  exacter  justice  between  the  public  and 
the  physicians.  It  is  best  adapted  for  the 
country,  but  its  principles  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  extended  to  the  towns.  It  reg¬ 
ulates  payments  according  to  the  length 
of  journeys,  night  work,  and  the  means  of 
the  patients.  As  a  rule,  meilical  men  are 
exceedingly  liberal.  They  proceed  very 
much  upon  the  principle  that  the  rich 
should  pay  as  much  as  they  can,  and  the 
poor  as  little  as  they  can.  Medical  men 
constantly  make  large  incomes,  but  they 
rarely  accumulate  large  fortunes.  It  is 
sometimes  said,  but  the  reproach  is  not 
very  often  deserved,  that  they  charge  jX)or 
padents  too  highly.  It  is  equally  true 
that  there  is  no  class  which  acts  more  gen¬ 
erously  in  remitting  fees.  But  patients 
often  act  a  part  towards  their  doctors 
which  provokes  some  reproach.  It  often 
happens  that  at  the  outset  of  a  career  a 
doctor  devotes  himself  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  anxiety  to  the  case  of  a 
patient  Not  only  his  skill  but  his  sympa¬ 
thies  are  keenly  enlisted  in  his  behalf.  No 
mere  money  payment  would  really  recom¬ 
pense  him  for  his  pains.  And  while  the 
man  is  sick  his  feelings  towards  his  phy¬ 
sician  are  those  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
grateful  description.  His  doctor's  visit  is 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  day.  By  and 
by  the  man  gets  well  Then  the  bitter  old 
adage  is  exemplified — 

“  The  deril  was  ill,  the  deril  a'mock  would  be ; 

The  devil  got  well,  the  de\’il  a  monk  was  he.” 


ov., 

His  gratitude  cools  at  the  exact  iKtint 
when  convalescence  should  cause  it  to  cul¬ 
minate.  He  forgets  all  the  zeal  and  love 
shown  him,  and  the  medical  treatment  be¬ 
comes  simply  a  commercial  transaction. 
The  bill  is  paid,  perhaps  grudgingly  and  lin¬ 
geringly,  and  peibaps  with  incredibly  bad 
taste  the  patient  objects  to  the  charges. 
All  this  embitters  a  doctor.  He  will  now 
think  of  himself  as  much  as  he  thinks  of 
his  patients.  He  will  charge  all  that  he 
can  charge,  in  accordance  with  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  enlightened  self-interest  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  In 
this  way  the  doctor  called  out  of  town  for 
a  consultation  asks  in  every  instance  a 
number  of  guineas  in  pro|>ortion  to  the 
number  of  miles  ;  although  I  think  the 
system  should  be  so  far  modified  that  the 
physician  should  draw  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  five  thousand  a  year  and  the  five 
hundred  a  year  style  of  thing.  From  my 
own  observation  I  can  say  that  sometimes 
no  such  distinction  is  drawn. 

It  is  a  momentous  time  in  the  history  of 
a  family  when  it  is  resolved  to  have  a  con¬ 
sultation.  VVe  suppose  that  they  are  re¬ 
siding  in  that  continuous  encircling  town 
suburb  with  which  London  is  girdled 
around.  I.et  us  suppose  that  the  doctor 
is  going  to  an  extreme  distance  of  the 
twelve-mile  postal  delivery.  His  charge 
will  be  eight  guineas,  but  you  may  freely 
give  him  as  much  more  as  you  like.  It 
may  be  that  some  families  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  may  hear  that  he  is  coming  down, 
and,  through  their  medical  adviser,  may 
make  an  appointment  witlj  him,  and  to 
them  the  fee  will  perhaps  be  no  more  than 
a  couple  of  guineas.  It  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  much  anxiety,  much  careful  consider¬ 
ation  respecting  the  selection  of  a  phy¬ 
sician,  that  it  has  been  resolved  that  fur¬ 
ther  help  shall  be  called  in.  Some  be¬ 
loved  member  of  the  family  is  deeply 
ailing.  The  local  doctors  have  given  the 
ailment  a  name,  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  have  reached  the  true  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  complaint.  They  have,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  approved  routine  of  art, 
gone  through  all  the  stereotyped  prac¬ 
tice  proper  to  the  case,  but  the  patient  is 
none  the  better,  but  rather  worse.  Then 
it  is  resolved  that  the  great  Dr.  Mungo 
shall  be  called  in.  Some  general  prac¬ 
titioners  are  exceedingly  shy  of  the  great 
doctors,  and  very  unwilling  to  call  them 
in.  They  sometimes  consider  such  a  step 
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to  be  an  impeachment  of  their  medical 
skill  I  once  met  with  a  monster  of  a 
man  who  candidly  confessed  to  me  that 
he  would  much  rather  let  a  patient  die 
than  call  in  the  extraneous  medical  advice 
that  might  have  saved  him.  Other  men  I 
have  known — and  they  deservedly  stand 
very  high  in  public  esteem — who  make  a 
rule  of  calling  in  further  advice  whenever 
they  meet  any  symptom  that  baffles  their 
experience.  The  plain  fact  is  that  there 
is  no  want  of  confidence  involved  in  send¬ 
ing  for  another  doctor.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
resolve  that  if  there  is  a  stone  anywhere 
left  unturned,  it  shall  forthwith  be  up¬ 
turned — often  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  no 
possible  means  have  been  left  untried  to 
aid  restoration  to  health.  There  is  the 
hope,  often  wild  and  vague,  that  the 
genius,  the  science,  the  immense  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  great  Dr.  Mungo  will  strike 
out  a  way  of  safety  when  all  other  ways 
have  been  vain.  The  local  practitioner 
will  not  himself  entertain  any  such  hopes. 
In  his  secret  soul  he  will  probably  consid¬ 
er  that  he  is  as  great  a  man  as  the  great 
Dr.  Mungo,  although  he  could  never  afford 
the  necessary  outlay  for  commencing  a 
fashionable  career  at  the  \N'est  End.  He 
will  also  argue  that  for  this  particular  pa¬ 
tient  he  is  probably  the  best  doctor  of  the 
two,  as  he  knows  the  patient’s  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  will  also  say  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  doctor  is  a  man  of  a  theory  or  a 
specialty,  and  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
referring  anything  at  all  doubtful  to  his 
peculiar  hobby.  Still  he  is  not  without  a 
certain  kind  of  flutter  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  meet  the  celebrated  physician.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  revere  him  in  his 
own  mind,  and  may  be  glad  to  pick  up  a 
few  hints  for  future  practice.  Perhaps  he 
has  already  sent  him  a  long  communi¬ 
cation  respecting  this  particular  case.  Per¬ 
haps  another  local  doctor  has  been  called 
in,  and  there  has  been  a  keen  professional 
battle  on  the  differences  of  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  the  great  man  comes  in  as  an 
umpire  to  give  a  sort  of  final  decision. 

He  comes,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
hour  named,  and  his  tremendous  rat-tat 
arouses  the  neighborhood  and  perhaps 
boils  the  patient’s  blood  to  fever-heat. 
Ah,  what  hopes  atKl  fears  are  probably 
contending  in  the  poor  sufferer’s  mind, 
and,  even  if  he  keeps  calm  and  subdued, 
in  the  minds  of  those  around  him  who 
love  and  watch  him  with  such  intense  so- 
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licitude  !  It  is  so  very  much  like  waiting 
for  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  sentence 
of  life  or  death  shall  proceed  forthwith.  I 
suppose  that  a  physician  can  have  no 
keener  pleasure  than  when  he  allays  deadly 
apprehensions  w’hich  have  been  ill  found¬ 
ed  ;  no  greater  unhappiness  than  when  he 
has  to  confirm  the  worst  fears.  Scarcely 
has  the  loud  summons  ceased  to  rever¬ 
berate  when  the  trap  of  the  ordinary  med¬ 
ical  attendant  arrives  at  the  door.  The 
two  gentlemen  exchange  greetings,  and 
then  retire  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room  or  library.  Any  necessary  in¬ 
quiries  are  at  once  made,  and  answered, 
and  presently  the  footsteps  of  the  medical 
men  are  heard  upon  the  stairs.  Then  en¬ 
sues  the  examination,  which  may  be  a 
tedious  business,  involving  stethoscope, 
laryngoscope,  microscoi>e — any  of  those 
numerous  instruments  which  the  latest 
modern  science  has  been  fruitful  in  invent¬ 
ing — or  which  may  be  despatched  very 
briefly.  Then  the  medical  gentlemen 
retire  to  confer  together.  I  have  known 
of  anxious  wives  who  have  quietly  slipped 
down  into  the  back  dining-room,  and 
there  eagerly  drunk  in  every  syllable  of 
the  conference.  Generally  it  is  brief 
enough.  Medical  knowledge  is  tolerably 
equalized  ;  and  as  a  rule  the  general  prac¬ 
titioner  is  acquainted  with,  and  has  em¬ 
ployed,  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  Still 
the  other’s  larger  experience  will  enable 
him  to  suggest  some  untried  medicines  or 
appliances  ;  and  though  they  may  not  be 
worth  much,  yet  the  novelty  of  some  un 
tried  hope  will  be  useful  to  the  patient  and 
make  him  think  that  he  has  not  incurred 
a  useless  expense.  Then  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  opinion  will  be  formally  given. 
The  patient  is  entitled  to  a  full  and  frank 
opinion,  and  he  shall  have  it  to  the  t*** 
should  he  so  desire.  If  it  be  unfavora¬ 
ble,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  communicated 
through  the  sufferer’s  friends.  As  a  rule 
the  opinion  is  given  as  favorably  as  may 
be,  consistent  with  absolute  truth.  Truth 
is  the  great  requisite ;  a  man  would  fain 
die,  like  Ajax,  “in  the  daylight.”  Of 
course  there  are  hanging  doctors,  just  as 
there  are  hanging  judges — men  who  hold 
and  express  the  most  unfavorable  views 
possible  on  every  case  presented  to  them. 
They  probably  think  it  safest  for  their 
own  reputation  that  they  should  form  an 
unfavorable  prognosis.  But  this  is  not 
often  the  caise.  If  you  can  really  admin 
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ister  hope,  you  are  exhibiting,  perhaps,  a 
more  valuable  medicine  than  any  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  A  man  sometimes  dies 
of  the  doctor,  especially  when  the  doctor 
significantly  asks  him  whether  he  has 
made  his  will. 

A  medical  consultation  is  sometimes 
fraught  with  surprises,  as  when  some  con¬ 
sulting  physician,  greatly  beyond  the  av¬ 
erage,  is  called  in  to  assist  some  practi¬ 
tioner  who  is  greatly  below  the  average. 
I  have  knowTi  suqji  rases,  as  when  a  man 
believes  he  has  scrofula,  and  instead  it  is 
only  some  perfectly  harmless  ailment ;  or 
thinks  that  he  has  a  heart  complaint,  and 
it  is  merely  indigestion.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  who  suspects  no  evil  is  sud¬ 
denly  informed  that  he  has  an  aneurism, 
or  the  symptoms  of  an  incurable  disease 
are  at  once  detected.  There  are  certain 
people  who  live  in  a  chronic  state  of  fid¬ 
gets  about  their  health ;  who,  like  the 
beggars,  are  always  wanting  to  exhibit 
their  sores,  and  who  really  hug  their  com¬ 
plaints  as  the  most  precious  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  This  sort  of  people  afford  a 
considerable  amount  of  aliment  to  the 
medical  profession.  They  often  require  a 
visit  every  day  while  they  are  well,  and 
several  visits  a  day  when  they  are  ill.  I 
have  heard  of  a  doctor  who  took  his  fifteen 
guineas  a  day  for  such  visits.  A  much 
more  sensible  plan,  which  a  few  wise  peo¬ 
ple  adopt,  is  to  pay  a  medical  man  a  year¬ 
ly  sum,  and  get  him  to  look  up  a  house¬ 
hold  periodically  and  keep  them  in  good 
health.  A  rich,  nervous  patient  must  not 
be  dealt  with  untruly,  but  he  will  only  be 
indignant  if  the  truth  is  administered  in  a 
crude,  unadulterated  form.  I  heard  of  a 
patient  the  other  day  who  was  troubled 
with  neuralgia.  Neuralgia  is  bad  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  but  he  wanted  his  com¬ 
plaint  to  be  dignified  with  some  rarer  title. 
So,  after  a  formal  consultation,  the  fash¬ 
ionable  physician  told  him  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  inform  him  that  he  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  neurosis.  “  But  here  is  a  pre¬ 
scription,”  added  the  fashionable  physician, 
“which  appears  simple  indeed,  but  to 
which  I  have  given  much  anxious  thought 
for  the  last  fourteen  years."  The  pre¬ 
scription  was  for  a  little  rhubarb  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  or  something  equally  simple.  What 
particularly  irritates  a  patient  is  that  a 
doctor  should  ever  forget  his  symptoms  ; 
and  a  doctor  guards  against  this  by  a 
plentiful  use  of  note-books,  in  which  he 
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duly  enters  all  particulars.  A  doctor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  particularly  irritated 
when  a  patient  refuses  to  take  his  medi¬ 
cine,  and  indicates,  both  in  act  and  the¬ 
ory,  that  he  means  to  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs. 

A  consulting  physician  ought  to  be 
particularly  courteous  and  considerate  to 
the  ordinary  medical  man.  Abernethy 
was  called  in  one  day  to  inspect  a  sick 
man's  limb.  The  ailing  member  was 
bandaged.  “  ^^’hat  are  all  these  wraps  ?  ” 
said  Abernethy.  Rindages,  he  was  told. 
“  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  said  Al)ernethy.  “  It’s 
all  very  well  to  say  *  Pooh,  pooh  !  ’  re¬ 
marked  the  family  doctor,  afterwards,  “  but 
that  ‘  Pooh,  pooh !  ’  lost  me  a  great 
many  guineas.”  Occasionally,  any  amount 
of  curtness  by  a  great  man  is  well  de¬ 
served.  When  doctors  are  either  killing 
you  or  letting  you  die,  it  is  right  that 
there  should  be  some  active  interference. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  where  the  physi¬ 
cian  found  a  man  given  over  by  his  doc¬ 
tors  and  dying  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
He  called  them  a  lot  of  hard  names,  and 
said  that  the  patient  only  wanted  beef 
and  brandy  to  recover ;  which  proved  to 
be  the  case.  I  heard  a  case  the  other 
day  of  the  following  kind :  physician 

being  called,  prescribed  a  powerful  medi¬ 
cine  for  a  patient,  and  directed  the  effect 
to  be  carefully  watched.  The  medicine 
was  improperly  made  iij),  and  the  effect  was 
not  watched.  Directly  the  physician  set 
eyes  on  his  patient  the  follownng  morning 
he  saw  that  his  injunctions  had  not  been 
carried  out.  He  sent  for  the  dispenser, 
and  had  the  circumstances  investigated. 
There  had  been  an  error,  which  might 
have  involved  the  patient’s  life,  in  making 
up  the  prescription,  and  the  attendant 
doctors  had  omitted  to  watch  the  case; 
The  physician  used  exceedingly  strong 
language,  and  any  one  was  welcome  to 
know  what  language  he  had  used.  The 
medical  man  in  fault  of  course  thought  his 
conduct  extremely  unprofessional ;  but  I 
believe  that  public  opinion  in  this  case 
would  entirely  be  in  favor  of  calling  a 
spade  a  spade. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  phase  of  medical 
life  so  important  and  dramatic,  and  which 
appeals  so  feelingly  to  human  sympathy, 
as  the  medical  consultation.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  the  great  artists  who  study  so 
carefully  the  interiors  of  our  modem  Eng¬ 
lish  homes,  to  transfer  to  canvas  some  of 
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the  scenes  which  it  suggests.  To  the  con¬ 
sulting  physician  himself  the  time  of  the 
consultation  is  a  great  moment.  All  his 
previous  life  and  training  have  been  tend¬ 
ing  to  this  i)oint,  and  the  patient  is  one 
more  book  in  his  living  library.  No  med¬ 
ical  case  exactly  reproduces  another  med¬ 
ical  case— no  two  blades  of  grass,  no  two 
human  countenances,  no  two  fiery  sun¬ 
sets  are  i)recisely  the  same.  He  has  to 
meet  each  case  as  it  arises,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate,  as  in  a  focus,  on  this  one  suf-. 
ferer,  all  the  rays  of  his  science  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  the  ordinary  medical  attend¬ 
ant  it  is  a  moment  fraught  with  the  utmost 
importance.  The  new  medical  opinion 
will,  perhaps,  place  him  firm  on  his  accus¬ 


tomed  pedestal,  or  practically  hurl  him 
down.  The  relatives  around  await  the 
news  with  an  anxiety  rarely  surpassed  by 
the  receipt  of  the  most  thrilling  telegraphic 
news.  Frequently  the  patient  himself  is 
the  most  unconcerned  while  the  angels  of 
life  and  death  are  in  conflict  around  him. 
The  consulting  physician  is  sad  at  heart — 
until  he  turns  the  comer  of  the  next  street 
and  visits  the  next  case.  It  is  not  that  he 
is  by  any  means  callous — indee^  as  we 
have  seen,  the  sympathies  of  most  medi¬ 
cal  men  are  both  keen  and  finely  balanced 
— but  he  knows  that  on  such  conditions 
we  hold  life,  and  by  these  he  himself  wins 
his  livelihood. 


Belgravia. 
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You  cannot  separate  man  from  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  ;  cannot  imagine 
him  severed  from  his  “  accidentals.” 
WTiose  highest  flights  of  fancy  can  con¬ 
ceive  a  disembodied  spirit  ?  Even  ghosts 
must  be  visible  to  be  appreciated.  H  am- 
let’ s  father  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  and  walked 
the  windy  battlements  of  Elsinore  in  the 
very  annor  which  he  had  worn  in  his 
mortality  when  at  war  with  Norway.  And 
in  no  ghost  story  which  I  have  ever  heard 
does  the  apparition  come  without  cos¬ 
tume  ;  even  if  the  spectral  phenomenon 
is  invisible,  there  is  a  rustle  of  silken  at¬ 
tire,  or  a  tapping  of  high-heeled  boots,  or 
a  clatter  of  chain-armor. 

Similarly  there  is  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
nect  a  man  with  the  country  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  which  influenced  his  character 
and  career.  No  one  is  uninfluenced  by 
the  scenes  which  surround  him.  WTiat 
island  but  Corsica,  the  home  of  romance 
and  revenge  and  adventure,  could  have 
given  the  world  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 
UTiere,  but  in  the  very  omphalos  of 
England,  could  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Landor 
have  been  bom  and  bred  ?  What,  save 
a  London  birth  and  education,  could  have 
made  Charles  Lamb  our  choicest  essay¬ 
ist?  WTio  can  read  a  page  of  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  without  perceiving  that  he  began 
life  in  a  flat  country  ?  I  have  seen  in  my 
time  all  sorts  of  maps,  which  the  enter¬ 
prising  publishers  of  Charing-cross  origi¬ 
nate  ;  allow  me  to  offer  them  a  new  idea. 


UTiy  not  a  biological  map — a  map  in 
which  every  county,  and  each  district  of 
each  county,  shall  be  colored  according  to 
the  men  who  have  been  its  actual  or 
adopted  children  ?  For,  observe,  it  is 
not  always  the  place  in  which  a  man  is 
bom  that  gives  the  tone  to  his  life.  I  be¬ 
gin,  for  example,  with  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge ;  he  was  a  baby  in  Devon,  a 
schoolboy  in  London,  a  pantisocratic  en¬ 
thusiast  in  Somerset,  a  great  poet  in  Lake¬ 
land,  a  rather  visionary  philosopher  at 
Highgate.  His  slight  foreign  adventures 
I  omit  as  unimportant ;  nor  need  I  recall 
the  details  of  his  brief  career  as  a  cavalry 
private.  But,  while  Devon  gave  him  his 
normal  power,  it  was  in  the  romantic  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Lakes  that  he  reached  the 
perfection  of  his  art.  Everywhere  have 
I  followed  his  footsteps,  and  have  thereby 
reached  the  conviction  that  among  the 
l.akes  was  his  natural  home. 

But  when  he  was  a  young  fellow  of 
twenty-six,  and  had  just  begun  to  sow  his 
wild  oats,  he  was  living  at  Nether  Stowey 
in  Somerset  It  is  a  pretty  village 
enough,  a  few  miles  from  what  the  Somer¬ 
set  folk  flatter  themselves  is  the  sea — 
namely,  the  muddy  Severn  estuary  known 
as  the  Bristol  Channel.  I  think  the  mud 
along  that  coast  is  something  perfectly 
unnatural.  If  you  go  down  to  one  of 
the  watering-places  beloved  by  Bristol 
people — Clevedon  or  Weston,  to  wit — 
with  the  expectation  of  a  Brighton  or 
Scarborough  seascape,  how  I  admire  your 
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inevitable  disappointment !  Instead  of 
seeing 

“  The  wild  white  horses  play, 

Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray.” 

while  a  merry  wind  that  has  travelled  over 
leagues  of  foam  plays  tricks  with  your  ap¬ 
parel,  you  are  face  to  face  (at  low  water) 
with  countless  acres  of  mud,  through  which 
travels  a  thread  of  water  looking  like  the 
Fleet  Ditch,  all  that  remains  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  river  Severn.  When  living  down  in 
this  dull  vicinage — really  dull,  for  though 
the  scenery  is  often  rich,  it  is  void  of  va¬ 
riety — Coleridge  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  Unitarian  minister.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  a  recondite  connection  between  flat 
scenery  and  Unitarianism.  Any  way,  the 
pulpit  of  the  disciples  of  Socinus  was  at 
that  time  the  poet’s  great  ambition  ;  and 
in  search  of  a  cure  of  souls  he  made 
his  way  to  Shrewsbury  to  preach.  Here  is 
that  same  river  Severn,  many  a  mile  near¬ 
er  its  source,  a  clear  and  beautiful  and 
rapid  stream,  undreaming  of  the  mud  in 
which  its  glory  is  doomed  to  expire.  A 
quaint  old  town  is  Shrewsbuiy,  and  they 
show  you  Glendower’s  oak  to  this  day ; 
it  is  an  ancient  tree,  which  grows  green 
every  spring,  though  its  trunk  is  com¬ 
pletely  hollow.  To  the  summit  of  this 
oak,  says  the  legend,  Owen  Glendower 
climbed  when  the  famous  battle  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  had  begun,  that  very  battle  where¬ 
in  Jack  Falstaff  fought  a  long  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock.  The  tradition  is,  that 
Glendower  ascended  the  tree  in  order  to 
judge  how  the  battle  was  likely  to  go  be¬ 
fore  he  decided  wliether  or  not  to  join  his 
allies.  His  inspection  was  unfavorable, 
and  the  Welshman  discreetly  drew  off  his 
forces. 

A  curious  glimpse  of  Coleridge  in  his 
early  days  is  afforded  by  Ha/litt,  who 
made  his  acquaintance  at  Shrewsbur)'. 
Hazlitt’s  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister 
living  at  Wem,  ten  miles  from  the  capital 
of  Salop.  Young  Hazlitt,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  this  marvellous  young  preacher,  who 
uttered  with  magical  eloquence  things 
unintelligible  ;  so,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
January  1798,  he  rose  before  daybreak, 
and  walked  ten  muddy  miles  to  hear 
Coleridge  preach.  “  Did  you  ever  hear 
me  preach?”  asked  Coleridge  of  Lamb 
many  a  year  later.  “  I  never  heard  you 
do  anything  else,”  was  the  reply.  This 
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particular  sermon  intoxicated  Hazlitt,  who 
at  once  became  Coleridge’s  admirer.  His 
description  of  the  great  poet,  as  he 
seemed  in  his  youth,  is  worth  quotation. 
“  His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light 
as  if  built  of  ivory,  with  laige  projecting 
eyebrow's,  and  his  eyes  rolling  beneath 
them  like  a  sea  with  darkened  lustre.”  “  A 
certain  tender  bloom  his  face  o’erspread  ” 
— a  purple  tinge  as  we  see  it  in  the  pale 
thoughtful  complexions  of  the  Spanish  por¬ 
trait  painters,  Murillo  and  Velasquez. 
His  mouth  was  gross,  voluptuous,  open,  elo¬ 
quent  ;  his  chin  good-humored  and  round  ; 
but  his  nose — the  rudder  of  the  face,  the 
index  of  the  will — was  small,  feeble,  noth¬ 
ing  ;  like  what  he  has  done.”  I  may  here 
remark,  that  the  tendency  to  represent 
Coleridge  as  ’having  done  nothing  is  a 
symptom  of  that  serene  and  supercilious 
ignorance  which  is  ‘often  observable  in 
second-class  men  who  have  to  estimate 
their  superiors.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made 
the  same  marvellous  blunder.  It  is  as  if 
a  turnip-field  were  to  brag  over  its  superi¬ 
ority  to  a  rose  of  Provence.  What  says 
Ben  Jonson  ? 

“  It  is  not  p-owing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk  doth  make  men  better  be  ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  scar. 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night : 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light.” 

Coleridge  did  nothing,  forsooth  !  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  say.  WTiy,  he  wrote 
Christahel ;  but  for  which  we  should  never 
have  had  the  two  series  of  poems  which 
begin  with  Scott's  Minstrel  and  Byron’s 
Giaour.  As  to  his  philosophy —  But  I 
will  not  deal  with  these  vexed  questions. 
I.,et  me  forgive  Hazlitt  his  splenetic  attack 
up>on  his  mightier  friend,  and  walk  w'ith 
him  from  Shrewsbury  to  Nether  Stowey, 
in  Somerset. 

For  Somerset  w’as  then  Coleridge’s 
country ;  and  he  invited  his  young  admirer 
to  come  and  see  him  there,  offering  to 
walk  half-way  to  meet  him.  You  see 
there  w'ere  no  railways  in  1 798  ;  nor  do  I 
expect  that  the  mail-coach  service  was 
quite  as  perfect  as  I  remember  it  in  my 
school-days.  Was  the  old  fashioned  stage- 
wagon  extinct  ?  Mr.  Timbs  or  Mr.  Thom- 
bury  would  know.  However,  young  men 
could  walk — young  poets  and  essayists 
especially ;  and  William  Hazlitt  thought 
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nothing  of  walking  from  Shropshire  to  So¬ 
mersetshire,  considerably  more  than  a 
hnndred  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  and  he 
would  have  to  fly  across  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel,  just  above  the  Steep  and  Flat  Holmes. 
Hazlitt  made  his  way  first  to  Worcester — 
pleasant  city  in  a  pleasant  vicinage — 
thence  to  Upton-on-Sevem,  where  he 
thought  of  Tom  Jones  and  the  adventure 
of  the  muff ;  thence  to  Tewkesbury,  where 
he  took  his  ease  at  his  inn,  sitting  up  all 
night  to  read  Paul  and  Virginia.  On  this 
silly  sentimental  story  he  records  a  remark 
of  Coleridge’s — that  nothing  could  show 
the  gross  indelicacy  of  French  manners 
and  the  entire  corruption  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion  more  strongly  than  the  behavior  of 
the  heroine  in  the  last  fatal  scene,  when 
she  turns  away  from  a  man  on  board  the 
sinking  vessel,  who  offets  to  swim  ashore 
with  her,  because  he  has  stripped  himself 
to  swim.  St.  Pierre,  if  I  remember  aright 
— it  is  quite  thirty  years  since  I  read  Paul 
and  Virginia  —  praises  the  little  fool’s 
modesty.  Well  said  Swift  that  a  nice  man 
is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas. 

Hazlitt’s  farther  account  of  his  journey 
is  meagre ;  but  we  can  follow  him  in 
imagination,  swinging  gaily  along  the  roads, 
with  happy  exjiectation  of  sojourn  with  a 
jioet  at  the  end  of  his  travel.  He  passed 
through  (Iloucester ;  stopped  perchance 
at  Mr.  Phillpotts’  excellent  inn  ;  may  have 
seen  the  late  Bishop  of  F.xeter  (last  hope 
of  the  Church,  my  orthodox  journals  tell 
me)  playing  marbles  with  some  other  little 
schoolboy  of  Gloucester,  also  in  his  first 
decade.  The  wayfarer  was  eager  to  reach 
his  bourne,  for  he  found  himself  two  days 
before  his  time,  and  passed  them  in  the 
unhappy  little  town  of  Bridgwater  (pro¬ 
perly  Burgh  Walter),  since  famous  for  hav¬ 
ing  tempted  a  great  historian  to  authorize 
bribery. 

Somerset  is  not  a  picturesque  county 
until  you  get  uixin  Exmoor ;  but  Nether 
Stowey  is  one  of  its  pleasantest  villages. 
A  few  miles  away  Wordsworth  was  staying 
at  Alfoxton  House,  and  the  two  poets 
were  doing  some  of  the  most  important 
work  they  ever  did.  Coleridge  was  writ¬ 
ing  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Wordsworth 
Peter  Bell.  The  latter  poet  had  in  those 
days  a  touch  of  humor,  grim  and  gro¬ 
tesque,  somewhat  in  Callofs  manner. 
Why,  O  why,  did  his  friends  advise  him 
to  expunge  from  Peter  Bell  that  immortal 
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stanza  superior  to  almost  anything  in 
Dante,  which  described 

“a  party  in  a  parlor. 

Crammed  as  they  in  life  were  crammed. 

Some  sipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea. 

But,  as  you  could  plainly  see. 

All  silent,  and  all  damned  ”  ? 

Although  Hunter’s  Combe  and  the  Se¬ 
ven  Wells  are  valleys  worthy  of  Devon, 
yet  Coleridge  carried  his  young  friend 
away  across  the  border  into  his  own 
county.  ’There  the  coast  grows  wilder, 
and  the  air  brighter  and  more  stimulant, 
and  the  Channel  sea  of  a  purer  blue. 
After  a  long  day’s  march, — their  feet  keep¬ 
ing  time  to  the  rhythm  of  Coleridge’s  talk, 
— they  reached  Lynton  at  midnight.  But 
even  at  midnight  the  hospitality  of  Devon 
was  not  wanting  ;  and  they  got  an  excel¬ 
lent  supply  of  bacon  and  eggs.  What  they 
drank  therewith  is  not  noted  :  I  hope  it 
was  sound  Devonshire  cider.  A  still  cider 
of  Devon,  liqueured  and  bottled,  would 
beat  Clicquot  and  Roederer  out  of  the 
field.  Hazlitt  saw  the  Valley  of  Rocks, 
and  apparently  did  not  think  much  of  it. 
In  fact,  his  recollections  are  seldom  of 
the  tnie  poetic  form.  He  remembers  the 
excellent  tea  and  toast,  eggs  and  honey, 
which  he  got  for  breakfast  at  the  Lynton 
inn  ;  and  these  are  excellent  things  to  re¬ 
member.  But  you  would  think  the  Valley 
of  Rocks — a  scene  which  looks  as  if  the 
very  skeleton  of  the  world  were  at  that 
point  revealed — would  have  struck  the 
slowest  imagination.  However,  Hazlitt 
was  bom  to  be  a  critic,  and  we  must  there¬ 
fore  forgive  him.  The  critic  is  the  eunqch 
of  literature. 

I  pass  from  the  country  of  Coleridge’s 
youth  to  that  country  whereof  he  was  the 
poetic  conqueror.  He  revealed  Lakeland 
to  the  modern  world.  1 1  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancients :  maidens  of  the  mere 
were  the  darlings  of  old  romance ;  and 
when  I  dwelt  by  Eden,  I  learnt  of  a  sure¬ 
ty  that  it  was  the  very  river  which  Arthur’s 
father  had  vainly  attempted  to  turn  from 
its  course. 

“Let  Uther  Pendragon  do  what  he  can, 

Eden  shall  nm  where  Eden  ran.” 

Although  Wordsworth  and  Southey  both 
dwelt  amid  the  Lakes,  and  the  former  did 
much  to  make  that  region  his  own,  it  is 
with  Coleridge,  above  all  poets,  that  we 
connect  their  beauty.  Certainly  Profes- 
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sor  Wilson  celebrated  Windermere  in  won¬ 
drous  periods  of  perfect  yet  perishable 
prose  ;  but  the  Professor,  though  he  loved 
the  Lakes  with  an  infinite  love,  was  not 
quite  a  poet.  All  that  he  has  written  of 
his  beloved  vicinage  does  not  equal  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  : 

“  In  I^gdale  Pike  and  Witch’s  Lair, 

And  l)ungeon  Ghyll,  so  foully  rent 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air, 

Three  sinful  sextons’  ghosts  are  pent ; 

Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t’other. 

The  death-note  to  their  living  brother. 

And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 

Just  as  their  one  !  two  !  three  !  is  ended, 
devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peak  from  Borrowdale.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  Coleridge’s  country. 
Fourteen  years  had  the  great  poet  been 
dead.  But  I  met  Wordsworth —  Virgilium 
tantum  ridi.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson 
was  with  him  at  the  time.  Less  than  two 
years  had  passed  when  the  great  poet 
died  ;  and  the  recollection  of  those  brief 
hours  in  his  presence  will  never  pass  from 
me  so  long  as  my  memory  endures.  I 
remember  the*  sacred  splendor,  the  lam¬ 
bent  light  of  his  eyes  beneath  overhanging 
brows ;  I  remember  the  boyish  delight 
wherewith,  in  his  sixteenth  lustrum,  the 
old  poet  welcomed  a  boyish  admirer ;  I 
remember  his  showing  me  his  favorite 
views,  his  favorite  laurel-trees,  all  planted 
from  slips  taken  by  his  own  hand  from 
those  which  Petrarch  set  around  Virgil’s 
tomb ;  I  remember  how  sorrowful  he 
seemed  at  the  thought  that  after  his  death 
Rydal  Mount  might  be  occupied  by  those 
who  would  not  recognize  the  name  of 
W’ordsworth.  Lighter  things  I  remember. 
Among  them,  that  I  myself  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  poetic  repute, 
seeing  that  my  name  had  been  made  illus¬ 
trious  by  the  author  of  certain  odes  which 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Also  the  great  poet’s  critical 
judgments  on  Southey  and  Macaulay. 
Southey,  he  thought,  had  written  one  tol¬ 
erable  poem,  that  on  the  holly-tree ;  and 
even  in  that  there  was  a  blemish  in  the 
very  first  line.  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome  should  have  been  called  Lays 
of  Modern  Athens ;  they  were  utterly 
untrue,  both  in  character  and  costume ; 
they  were  Scotch,  not  Roman. 

Ah,  full  well  do  I  love  Coleridge’s 
country,  the  region  of  the  Lakes !  No¬ 
where  in  the  world,  I  think,  is  such  perfec- 
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tion  of  beauty  enclosed  within  such  narrow 
limits.  Marvellous  are  its  varieties.  The 
right  way  to  enter  it  in  the  old  coaching 
days  was  to  cross  the  sands  of  Morecambe 
Bay  at  low  water,  and  take  a  conveyance 
from  Ulverstone  to  Newby  Bridge,  whence 
a  gay  little  lake  steamer  would  take  you 
up  Windermere.  But  now  there  is  a  rail¬ 
way  across  those  sands  ;  and  the  traveller 
no  longer  sees  the  moving  groups  of  pil- 
•  grims  walking  briskly  over  the  almost  level 
space  which  the  sea  will  soon  reclaim, 
and  obliged  to  wade  where  some  river  or 
stream  makes  a  channel  in  the  roadway. 
Where  the  Kent  and  the  Leven  made 
their  way  over  the  sands  the  buxom  pea¬ 
sant-girls  were  wont  to  wade,  high-kilted, 
and  innocently  unconscious.  All  that  the 
railway  has  destroyed,  no  doubt.  The 
journey  had  in  those  days  the  piquancy  of 
peril ;  for  the  incoming  tide  rushes  up 
those  slightly  sloping  sands  faster  than  a 
horse  can  gallop,  aud  many  a  luckless 
traveller  has  been  caught  by  the  wave ; 
but  now  you  are  only  too  safe.  Mr. 
Bright  says  a  man  is  safer  in  a  first-class 
railway  carriage  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world — safer  than  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  even  at  church.  So  some  of  the 
temptations  to  take  the  Ulverstone  route 
to  Windermere  have  passed  away. 

Between 

“  Winding  Winandermerc,  the  river-lake,” 

and  the  Red  Tam  on  Helvellyn,  how  wide 
the  difference  I  The  sinuous  stream, 
twelve  miles  long,  alive  from  south  to 
north  with  yachts  and  steamers,  wth  many 
beautiful  islands  resting  on  its  waters,  with 
superb  mansions  on  its  marge,  and  a  ferrj' 
crossing  it  just  before  you  reach  Bonmess, 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  lonely  Red 
Tam,  more  than  2000  feet  high  on  the 
giant  shoulder  of  Helvellyn,  mysterious 
beneath  a  sombre  precipice :  and  between 
the  two  extremes  there  are  infinite  grada¬ 
tions.  I  cannot  go  through  the  gamut  of 
meres.  Sometimes  the  memory  of  wild 
and  stormy  Wastwatcr  haunts  me  ;  some¬ 
times  a  thought  of  placid  Grasmere,  round 
which  I  have  walked,  listening  to  Word- 
worth's  pregnant  converse,  in  days  ere  I 
deigned  to  write  mere  prose.  Ah,  that 
was  a  magical  time  ! — ^but  I  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  delight.  Wordsworth  sleeps 
in  the  shadow  of  Grasmere  church  ;  and 
I  no  longer  can  sing,  as  I  sang  in  happy 
youth  : 
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“  Dream,  dream,  heart  of  my  own  love  ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  odorous  South  ; 

Sweet  is  the  island  we  sail  to  alone,  love  ; 

Sweet  is  a  kiss  of  thy  ruddy  young  mouth.” 

The  most  beautiful  village  in  the  world,  to 
my  thinking,  is  Troutbeck,  on  the  east, 
above  Windermere.  Its  quaint  old  cot¬ 
tages,  in  their  yew-shaded  courtyards,  are 
without  parallel  elsewhere.  Still  the  beck 
flows  down  to  Windermere  ;  still,  I  hope, 
it  is  alive  with  trout.  But  does  the  inn  of. 
the  Mortal  Man  still  offer  hospitality  to 
the  wayfarer — mutton-ham  and  oatmeal- 
cake  and  home-brewed  ale?  Many  a 
time  did  Coleridge,  I  feel  certain,  take  his 
ease  at  that  inn.  The  lines  which  were 
written  on  its  signboard  (I  hope  time  has 
not  effaced  them)  might  have  come  from 
the  humorous  pen  that  produced  the 
Devits  Walk: 

“  O  mortal  man,  who  livest  by  bread, 

Why  is  thy  nose  so  very  red  ? 

O  silly  wight,  with  cheeks  so  pale. 

It  comes  by  drinking  Troutbeck  ale.” 

People  seldom  visit  Lakeland  in  winter ; 
but  they  should,  to  see  Helvellyn  and 
Skiddaw  shrouded  by  snow,  to  see  the 
waterfalls,  swollen  to  torrents,  struggling 
against  the  frost  which  solidifies  the  mist 
of  their  pools,  and  snatches  from  the  de¬ 
scending  stream  icicles  like  colossal  sta¬ 
lactites.  That  battle  between  the  falling 
force  and  the  restraining  frost  is  worth 
travel  to  see ;  and  the  fantastic  forms  into 
which  the  water  is  tortured  as  it  grows  in¬ 


to  crystals  are  quite  beyond  imagination 
or  description. 

After  all,  Dreamland,  and  not  Lakeland, 
was  Coleridge’s  true  country.  Well  did 
he  deserve  those  additional  stanzas  which 
Wordsworth  wrote  concerning  him  in  the 
margin  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence : 

f  A  noticeable  man  with  large  gray  eyes. 

And  a  pale  face  that  seem^  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  face  it  ought  to  be  ; 

Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  appear 
Deprest  by  weight  of  musing  Phwtasy  ; 
Profound  his  forehead  was,  though  not  severe.” 

In  that  somnolent  realm,  delightfully  pic¬ 
tured  by  Thomson,  that  land  of  ‘‘  dreams 
that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye,”  Cole¬ 
ridge  has  a  place  of  his  oWn.  Whoever 
has  followed  Christabel  into  the  moonlit 
woodland,  or  the  ancient  mariner  across 
the  solitary  sea  where  he  killed  the  alba¬ 
tross,  or  has  seen  that  stately  pleasure- 
dome  which  Kubla  Khan  decreed  in 
Xanadu, 

”  Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran. 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea,” 

will  recognize  in  Coleridge  the  most  divine 
of  dreamers.  Yes,  though  I  have  traced 
him  in  terrene  regions,  which  he  has  roy¬ 
ally  made  his  own,  yet  do  I  repeat  what  I 
said,  that  Dreamland  was  Coleridge’s 
country. 

M0RTI.MER  COLI.INS. 
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We  read  of  Adam  that  he  gave  names 
to  all  living  things.  This  process  is  not 
completed,  though  it  has  lost  its  pleasures. 
If  a  fortunate  observer  discover  a  new 
planet,  he  can  only  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  a  classical  dictionary,  and  do  homage 
to  some  long-forgotten  deity,  whose  name 
has  filled  up  a  halting  line  of  Ovid ;  or, 
in  other  sciences,  he  may  immortalize  a 
friend,  and  Tompkinsoniana  serves  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  some  new  species.  But  at  first, 
man  named,  fettered  by  no  such  rules.  A 
ready  fancy  transferred  the  word  of  daily 
use  to  the  skies.  The  clouds  were  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  sun,  stolen  by  the 
sly  thief  twilight,  who,  on  the  return  of  the 
god  shooting  with  golden  arrows,  was 
New  Series — Vol.  XII.,  No.  5. 


compelled  to  restore  the  prey.  Confusion, 
indeed,  arose  in  after-times.  The  cluster 
of  the  Plough,  with  its  seven  stars,  soon 
won  a  title  meaning  ”  the  bright ;  ”  and 
as  the  shiny  coated,  quickly  gliding  bear 
obtained  it  too,  when  the  word  grew  obso¬ 
lete,  the  link  was  dropped ;  and  to  restore 
it,  the  poets  feigned  the  tale  of  the  fair, 
though  frail  Callisto  dogged  by  the  im¬ 
placable  Juno. 

The  twins  doubtless  won  their  title  in 
early  times ;  nor  till  later,  did  they  become 
Castor  and  Pollu.x,  the  twin-sons  of  Leda. 
W’ith  but  little  to  build  on,  the  poets 
feigned  much.  Perhaps  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  result  of  their  toils  is  the  story  of 
Andromeda  which  they  read  in  the 
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heavens.  There,  Andromeda  is  seen 
chained  to  the  rock.  Below,  the  whale  or 
sea-monster  hastens  to  devour.  Above, 
nearer  the  pole,  her  parents,  Cepheus  and 
Cassiopeia,  in  agony  await  the  end.  But 
Pegasus  has  hastened  up,  and  his  rider, 
Perseus,  with  uplifted  sword,  is  about  to 
slay  the  monster.  In  his  left  hand  he 
holds  the  Gorgon’s  head,  the  prize  of  his 
former  victory.  This  head,  with  hissing 
serpents  for  hair,  and  literally  petrifying 
all  beholders,  is  marked  by  a  bright  star. 
So  figured,  when  the  Arabs  took  up  the 
study  of  the  heavens,  they  named  it  A1 
Ghul,  the  ghoul  or  demon,  and  in  the  fomi 
Algol  the  name  is  still  preserved. 

This  star  well  deserves  notice.  Few 
things,  generally  speaking,  are  more  strik¬ 
ing  than  the  changelessness  of  the  heavens. 
All  that  the  pierfect  man  of  Uz  saw  of  hu¬ 
man  greatness  in  his  day  has  long  since 
passed  away  ;  but  the  Pleiads  shine  now 
as  they  then  shone,  their  sweet  influences 
heralding  the  spring.  We  hardly  wonder 
that  Aristotle,  regarding  the  changeless¬ 
ness  of  the  stars,  fancied  they  were  formed 
of  some  quintessence,  some  substance 
other  than  the  four  elements  of  this  world, 
which  are  ever  undergoing  change.  Yet, 
even  in  the  stars,  changes  have  been  de¬ 
tected  ;  some  new  ones  have  appeared, 
others  have  waned  and  disappeared.  Such 
facts  suggest  catastrophes,  but  nothing 
akin  to  the  regular  changes  of  our  world. 
But  Algol  is  an  exception.  Usually,  it 
appears  as  a  bright  star  of  the  second 
magnitude.  Not  far  to  the  south  is  a  star 
of  the  fourth  magnitude.  If  carefully  and 
constantly  watched,  the  bright  steady  light 
of  Algol  is  seen  to  lessen.  For  some  three 
and  a  half  hours  this  waning  continues,  till 
Algol  is  no  brighter  than  its  little  neighbor. 
For  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  eye  can 
detect  no  change  ;  and  then,  as  gradually 
as  before  it  waned,  Algol  resumed  its 
usual  brightness.  For  some  two  and  a 
half  days  the  light  continues  steady,  after 
which  the  same  strange  light  again  oc¬ 
curs.  Such  a  change  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
tect  ;  many  a  casual  glance  may  be  turned 
on  the  star  before  it  is  seen  in  its  eclipse  ; 
the  chances,  in  fact,  are,  roughly,  twenty  to 
one  against  our  so  seeing  it 

Thousands  of  times  had  this  star  thus 
pleaded  kinship  with  our  revolving  system 
ere  the  eye  of  man  caught  and  read  the 
lesson.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  more  than  one  observer 


had  detected  some  variation  in  the  light  of 
the  star;  but  it  was  not  till  1782  that 
Goodricke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery 
of  several  similar  phenomena,  announced 
the  tnie  law  of  the  variation  of  Algol’s 
light.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested  the 
jirobable  cause.  He  supposed  Algol  a 
sun  like  our  own,  to  have  revolving  round 
it  a  large  planet,  which  periodically  pass¬ 
ing  between  us  and  Algol,  cut  off  part  of 
•its  light.  The  three  and  a  half  hours  of 
gradual  diminution  of  light  is  the  time 
during  which  the  dark  body  of  the  planet 
is  slowly  advancing  on  to  the  full  disc  of 
Algol.  When  the  light  is  least,  the  planet 
is  completely  projected  upon  the  disc  of 
Algol,  and  is  passing  from  one  side  of  that 
disc  to  the  other ;  the  gradual  increase  of 
light  marks  its  gradual  passage  off  the  disc. 
Algol,  indeed,  is  removed  to  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  we  see  no  disc  even  in  the  best 
telescopes,  only  the  varying  brightness, 
which  evidently  dei>ends  on  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  .Algol’s  disc  which  is  not  eclipsed. 
If  the  disc  of  the  planet  were  half  that  of 
Algol,  half  .Algol’s  light  would  be  eclipsed 
by  the  planet.  Reckoning,  then,  by  the 
amount  of  light  -Algol  gives  when  full,  and 
when  eclipsed,  it  is  found  that  the  planet 
obscures  of  the  disc  of  Algol ;  or,  if 
the  disc  of  Algol  be  represented  by  24, 
that  of  the  planet  would  be  1 7.  Geome¬ 
try  shows  us  from  this  that  their  diameters 
will  be  al)Out  as  49  to  41,  or  nearly  as  5  to 
4.  Thus,  this  attendant  planet  will  have 
four-fifths  the  diameter  of  Algol.  Jupiter 
is  but  one-tenth  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 
We  have,  then,  a  wide  departure  from  the 
analogy  of  our  system.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  systems  in  which  a 
single  centre  is  replaced  by  two  or  more 
suns  revolving  round  each  other,  so  that  the 
idea  of  a  giant  satellite  is  not  untenable. 

Were  we  near  enough  to  Al^ol,  we 
should,  after  seeing  his  full  cleaV  disc  for  a 
while,  notice  on  one  side  a  slight  notch 
api>ear,  which  would  gradually  enlarge, 
and  reduce  the  disc  of  -Algol  to  a  horse¬ 
shoe  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  would 
slowly  advance  till  they  met.  Then  the 
black  disc  would  slowly  move  across  the 
orb  of  Algol,  forming  an  annular  eclipse, 
till  the  horseshoe  crescent  is  again  formed, 
the  horns  separate — there  is  but  a  piece, 
as  it  w'ere,  bitten  out — it  lessens,  and 
Algol  is  as  bright  again  as  ever.  F.yes 
of  ours  will  never  see  this,  yet  it  is  as  real 
to  us  as  much  we  see. 
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Not  only  does  the  variation  of  light  en-  less.  We  cannot  expect,  then,  that  with 
able  us  to  compare  the  size  of  Algol  and  such  diversity  in  our  own  system,  other 
its  attendant,  but  the  time  tluring  which  it  stars  should  have  the  same  density  as  our 
varies  helps  us  to  estimate  their  distance  sun.  Still  their  densities  will  probably  be 
apart.  If  we  stand  by  a  large  water-  comparable.  One  star  will  not  have  a 
wheel,  each  paddle-board  hurries  past  our  thousand  times  the  density  of  another, 
eyes,  but  the  shaft  itself  seems  to  revolve  though  it  might  naturally  exceed  it  in  a 
very  slowly.  All  parts  of  the  wheel  are  more  moderate  ratio.  Nor  can  we  forget 
indeed  turning  at  the  same  rate,  but  the  that  the  density  of  our  sun  is  continually 
time  during  which  they  are  in  our  line  of  altering.  As  year  by  year  it  pours  out  its 
sight  depends  on  their  distance  from  the  flood  of  heat  and  light,  it  inevitably  cools, 
axis.  So,  too,  with  Algol’s  attendant.  If  and  cooling  condenses.  Thus  the  density 
it  be  close  to  him  as  it  revolves  round  Al-  of  our  sun  is  continually,  though  very 
gol,  it  will  ai)pear  to  cross  his  disc  slowly ;  slowly,  increasing.  Ages  past — say  in  the 
if  it  be  far  off,  it  will  appear  to  hurry  across  Carboniferous  era — the  sun  contained 
it.  Now,  for  about  a  tenth  of  the  time  more  heat,  and  was  more  rarefied  than 
ocaipicd  in  one  revolution  round  Algol,  now  ;  and  as  such  rarefaction  would  be 
his  attendant  planet  is  passing  across  his  compensated  for  by  larger  bulk,  it  must 
disc.  This  enables  us  to  calculate  their  have  been  a  larger  sun.  Hotter,  and  with 
distance  apart.  The  radii  of  .Mgol  and  a  larger  surface,  it  exceeded  in  brilliancy 
his  attendant,  and  their  distance  apart,  are  its  present  condition  ;  now,  indeed,  it  is 
about  as  the  numbers  49,  41,  and  280.  quite  a  second-rate  star.  Thus  the  denser 
On  what  scale  the  system  is  constructed  stars  will,  so  to  speak,  be  the  older  and 
we  cannot  tell,  probably  on  a  far  grander  duller  ones ;  the  young  brilliant  star  will 
one  than  our  own.  To  take  as  an  illus-  be  far  less  condensed.  Algol  might  well 
tration.  If  Algol  be  49  millions  of  miles  feel  affronted  in  being  compared  with  our 
in  diameter — not  at  all  an  impossible  sup-  sun.  Removed  to  his  distance,  our  sun 
))osition — his  attendant  jflanet  would  be  would  probably  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
41  millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  and  their  eye.  His  diameter  is  probably  at  the 
distance  apart  would  be  some  280  millions  least  some  eight  times  greater  than 
of  miles.  our  sun’s,  his  bulk  exceeds  it  at  least 

The  reader  may  wonder  at  our  interest  some  500  times.  Algol  is  probably, 
in  these  numbers,  and  imagine  it  would  then,  a  young  star,  but  little  condensed, 
matter  little  what  they  were.  They,  how-  less  dense  than  our  sun.  Now  let  us 
ever,  afford  a  very  striking  jiroof  of  the  see  how'  our  numbers  agree  w'ith  this  sup- 
theory  given  above  respecting  the  vari-  position. 

ability  of  Algol’s  light.  When  a  body  revolves  round  another, 

'I'he  prism  of  glass  has  told  us,  strange  as  a  planet  round  the  sun,  or  a  moon 
indeed  as  it  seems,  that  iron,  sotlium,  hy-  round  a  planet,  the  j)eriodic  time,  or  time 
drogen,  most,  in  fact,  of  the  substances  t.aken  in  describing . one  complete  orbit, 
comjKJsing  our  globe,  exist  in  the  sun  and  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  two  bodies 
in  the  almost  immeasurably  distant  stars,  and  the  sum  of  their  masses.  If  the  earth 
In  many  stellar  systems,  we  have  full  i>roof  and  sun  had  only  a  (juarter  of  their  pre- 
that  the  law  of  attraction  which  regulates  sent  density,  the  sum  of  their  nnisses,  or  the 
our  system  regulates  them.  We  are  thus  amount  of  matter  contained  in  them  both, 
justified  in  assuming  a  close  analogy  be-  would  have  but  a  quarter  of  its  i)resent 
tween  fixed  stars  and  our  own  sun.  'Fake,  .  amount.  The  earth,  to  describe  its  pre- 
for  instance,  density.  Density  means  the  sent  orbit,  would  have  to  move  more 
amount  of  matter  contained  in  a  given  slow’ly,  and  take  two  years  instead  of  one 
space.  'I'hus,  if  a  bale  of  cotton  be  com-  to  encircle  the  sun,  as  the  force  ^willing 
pressed  into  half  its  bulk,  its  density  is  them  together  would  be  so  much  lessened, 
doubled,  as  there  is  twice  as  much  matter  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  miniature  system 
now  in  the  same  bulk  of  cotton  as  there  were  framed,  with  the  densities  of  the 
was  before.  'I'he  average  densities  of  the  earth  and  sun  the  same  as  now,  but  their 
different  bodies  of  our  system  have  been  diameters  and  distance  apart  all  reduced 
measured  :  the  sun  is  but  a  quarter  as  in  the  same  ratio,  such  a  baby  earth  would 
den.se  as  the  earth  ;  Jupiter  has  nearly  the  still  encircle  the  sun  in  a  year.  Were  the 
density  of  the  sun,  Saturn  considerably  earth  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  sun  840, 
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and  their  distance  apart  91,000  inches,  if 
the  materials  were  the  same  in  density  as 
now,  a  whole  year  would  be  taken  by  the 
8-inch  sphere  to  describe  its  orbit  of  but 
286,000  inches  in  circumference. 

Thus,  then,  when  you  know  the  relative 
sizes  and  distance  of  two  bodies,  their  time 
of  revolution  round  each  other  depends 
simply  on  their  average  density.  Now, 
we  do  know  the  relative  sizes  and  distance 
of  Algol  and  its  attendant,  their  radii  and 
distance  being  as  the  numbers  49,  4 1 ,  and 
280.  Hence,  as  we  can  cotnpare  the 
period  of  Algol’s  planet  with  that  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  we  can,  by  mathe¬ 
matical  computations  of  no  great  difficulty, 
compare  the  density  of  Algol  with  that  of 
the  sun. 

We  find,  on  calculation,  that  our  sun  is 
■some  five  times  as  dense  as  Algol.  The 
wonderful  agreement  of  this  with  what  a 
priori  reasoning  led  us  to  expect,  seems 
an  incontrovertible  proof  of  our  theory. 
Of  course  this  density  is  the  average  density 
of  .\lgol  and  his  attendant.  If  the  attend¬ 
ant  planet  be  but  rare,  as  is  probably  the 
case,  Algol  will  i>erhaps  have  a  fourth,  or 
even  a  third  the  density  of  our  sun. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  course  of 
argument  which  has  led  to  this  conclusion 
may  appear  dull,  but  the  results  them¬ 
selves  are  most  interesting.  I'hey  are  not, 
indeed,  certain,  but  they  are  most  highly 
probable.  All  other  investigations  of  the 
<lifferent  stars  have  been  confined  to  suns. 
In  some  cases,  two  or  more  suns  revolving 
together  have  thrown  light  on  each  other’s 
magnitudes  ;  but  never  have  we  been  able 
to  show  that  these  suns,  like  our  own, 
have  attendant  planets.  Hence  the  inter¬ 
est  we  feel  in  Algol. 

Algol  certainly  has  an  attendant  planet. 
We  can  watch  it  slowly  eclipse  its  central 
sun,  and  roughly  draw  the  system  to  scale. 
If  we  take  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence,  and  put 
their  centres  about  2^  inches  apart,  we  get 
a  very  fair  representation  of  the  only^ 
planetary  system  we  know  other  than  our 
own.  Certainly  the  two  differ  widely. 
But  the  very  reasoning  that  shows  why 
Algol  is  less  dense  than  our  sun,  explains 
the  strange  ch^acter  of  the  satellite,  and  its 
gigantic  size.  Just  as  our  sun  cools  and 
contracts,  so  our  earth  cools  and  contracts, 
as  is  indeed  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  wrinkled  folds  of  its  crust.  In  the 
Carboniferous  era,  our  earth  was  hotter 
internally,  and  larger  than  now — possibly 


so  much  larger  as  sensibly  to  lessen  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  which  case  life  would  develop  into  the 
gigantic,  as  it  seems  to  have  done. 
Algol’s  satellite  is  in  a  far  earlier  phase 
than  any  geology  reveals  to  us  in  the  crust 
of  our  globe.  It  is  probably  the  rough 
formless  mass  from  which,  by  the  action  of 
the  same  divine  laws  as  nile  our  earth,  in 
due  time  a  fit  habitation  for  life  may  be 
framed. 

But  we  have  not  exhausted  our  star  yet. 
It  has  been  found,  by  careful  observation, 
that  the  time  between  successive  eclipses 
varies.  The  results  show  that  the  jieriod 
is  deceasing,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
Algol’s  attendant  is  continually  getting  a_ 
little  nearer  to  it.  From  the  year  1784  to 
the  year  1 793,  the  period  diminished  by 
about  a  whole  second  (the  period  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
seconds).  Since  then,  the  jjeriod  has  still 
decreased,  more  rapitlly  at  some  times  than 
others,  apparently.  Yet,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  accurately  ascertaining  the 
period  of  Algol’s  variation  of  light,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  may  certainly  assume 
anything  more  than  that  the  period  is  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing.  'I'hat,  however,  it 
certainly  is.  To  what  is  tliis  due  ?  Sev¬ 
eral  causes  have  been  suggested.  One  is, 
that  it  is  analogous  to  what  is  called  the 
moon’s  annual  equation.  'I'he  sun  weak¬ 
ens  the  earth’s  pull  on  the  moon,  and 
causes  the  latter  to  describe  a  larger  orbit 
in  a  longer  time  than  it  would  do  did  the 
sun  not  disturb  it.  In  Winter,  the  sun  is 
nearer  than  in  summer,  and  the  moon 
more  disturbed ;  so  in  winter-time  the 
moon  takes  longer  to  go  round  the  earth 
than  in  summer.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
had  a  large  planet  moving  in  an  orbit  round 
Algol  at  some  distance,  its  alternate  ap¬ 
proach  to  and  recess  from  Algol  would 
lengthen  and  shorten  the  jwriod  of  the 
eclipsing  satellite.  And  there  is  indeed  a 
little  faint  sj)eck  close  to  Algol,  which 
might  be  an  attendant  star  revolving  round 
it.  But  this  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  on 
other  grounds  difficult  to  account  for  the 
diminution  of  period  by  this  hypothesis. 

Probably  the  true  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  results  we  have  obtained 
above  as  to  the  density  of  Algol.  Without 
doubt,  Algol  itself  must  have  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  density,  and  the  attendant 
will  probably  be  not  much  den.ser  than  a 
cloud.  Such  a  body  will  specially  suffer 
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from  any  resistance  to  its  motion  which  it 
may  experience.  However  violently  we 
niay  throw  a  feather,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  checks  its  motion  in  a  few  inches  ;  but 
a  stone  is  far  less  impeded.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  universe  is  filled  up  with 
a  fluid  through  which  the  vibrations  of 
light  are  transmitted  from  star  to  star. 
Our  solid  earth  and  the  other  planets  of 
our  system  experience  no  appreciable  re¬ 
sistance.  Not  so,  however,  the  attenuated 
cloud  known  as  Encke’s  comet.  It  is 
found  to  suffer  considerable  loss  of  velo¬ 
city.  Such  loss  of  velocity  enables  the  sun 
to  draw  it  into  a  smaller  orbit,  and  hence 
the  comet  takes  less  and  less  time  to  de¬ 
scribe  its  course  round  the  sun.  Its  pe¬ 
riod  of  3^  years  has  been  shortened  by 
about  2i  hours  during  a  single  revolution. 
Yet  this  perhaps,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  comet’s  i)ath,  is  but  partly 
produced  by  the  light  medium.  Probably, 
too,  compared  with  the  comet,  even 
Algol’s  satellite  must  be  considered  as  of 
great  density,  so  flimsy  is  the  texture  of 
the  comet.  VV'e  can  thus  see  how  Algol’s 
satellite  will  experience  some  resistance, 
far  more,  indeed,  than  the  earth  or  other 
planets,  yet  less  than  the  comet. 

We  thus  find  three  widely  different  facts 
in  Algol’s  economy — his  great  splendor, 
his  small  density,  and  the  diminution  of 
his  period,  all  coherently  explained  by  one 


hypothesis.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  our  hypothesis  is  true 
— that  our  reason  has  seen  what  eyes  and 
telescopes  never  may  —  the  attendant 
planet  of  a  distant  star.  If  we  watch 
Algol  with  the  spectroscope,  we  learn  no¬ 
thing  of  the  cause  of  its  eclipse  ;  the  light 
waxes  and  wanes,  but  no  change  in  its 
character  can  be  detected.  Nor  will  the 
telescope  aid  us  ;  all  we  require  is  obser¬ 
vation  with  the  naked  eye. 

We  thus  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  one  planet  not  belonging  to  our 
system  of  which  we  know  something. 
Probably  it  is  but  a  ball  of  fiery  vapor 
coated  with  cloud  and  fog  ;  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  still  no  life  could  exist  upon  it,  ex¬ 
posed  as  it  would  be  to  the  full  glare  of 
Algol,  which  would  blaze  down  upon  it  a 
huge  orb  some  50  times  the  a])parent 
diameter  of  our  sun,  giving  about  2500 
times  the  light  and  heat  which  we  receive. 
Still,  as  it  cools  down  and  condenses,  our 
fancy  will  naturally,  and  not  improbably, 
present  it  as  invested,  in  due  time,  with 
the  varied  life  so  familiar  to  us.  Such 
times  are  more  remote  in  the  future  than 
the  earliest  eras  in  geology  are  in  the 
past,  yet  it  is  not  imi)Ossible  that  when 
our  system  shall  have  ended  in  its  inevi¬ 
table  decay,  Algol’s  attendant  planet  may 
be  the  seat  of  happiness  as  great  as  that 
which  now  crowns  our  globe. 


BERANGER. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Living  in  the  midst  of  the  second 
“  great  age”  of  French  history,  as  Moliire 
and  Racine  lived  in  the  first,  and  ranking 
like  them  among  the  foremost  of  France’^ 
l)oets,  Ukranger  stands  forth  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  early  half  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  No  greater  song- writer  ever  lived, 
and  scarcely  a  greater  lyric  poet,  whether 
we  judge  him  by  the  verdict  of  the  critical 
and  cultured  few’,  or  by  the  i^opular  aj>- 
plause  of  the  multitude.  He  furnishes, 
moreover,  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
history  of  mere  literary  ability,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  factitious  aids,  giving  its 
possessor  a  political  influence  greater  than 
that  of  statesmen,  greater  than  that  of 
government  itself. 

IIeranger  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the 


19th  of  August,  1780.  His  father  affect¬ 
ed  a  noble  lineage,  and  always  placed  de 
before  his  name,  but  Beranger  himself 
always  ridiculed  the  assumption,  and  was 
even  jealously  proud  of  his  bourgeoise  ori¬ 
gin.  Some  of  his  best  satirical  poems  are 
phased  iqwn  his  plebeian  birth  and  his 
father’s  spurious  claim  to  nobility.  In  his 
early  years  Beranger  seems  to  have  been 
much  neglected  by  both  parent.s,  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  care  being  left  entirely  to  his 
grandmother,  and  not  until  1789  do  we 
hear  of  his  being  sent  to  school.  The 
school  he  attended  was  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  and  while  there  he  saw  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  by  the  jKJpulace, 
which  made  such  a  profound  impression 
upon  his  mind  that  it  gave  birth,  forty 
years  later,  to  one  of  his  most  vivid  and 
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forcible  poems.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
sent  to  an  aunt,  who  kept  a  small  inn  near 
Peronne.  Here  he  remained  until  1 796, 
learning  in  the  mean  while  the  trade  of 
printing,  when  he  returned  to  Paris  to  as¬ 
sist  his  father  in  banking,  and  also  to  en¬ 
gage  with  him  in  the  “  Orleans  conspira¬ 
cies,”  which  were  already  beginning  to 
form  one  of  the  elements  in  the  political 
caldron  which  was  simmering  in  the 
capital.  He  was  in  Paris  during  all  the 
momentous  events  of  the  momentous 
years  which  followed,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  an  impression  they  made 
upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man  who  had 
already  become  an  ardent  politician. 
Like  most  of  the  young  men  of  France  in 
that  day,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
revolution  of  the  i8th  Brumaire,  and  be¬ 
came  a  passionate  Bonapartist.  From 
this  time  we  know  little  of  his  life  until 
the  year  1804,  when,  being  in.great  desti¬ 
tution,  he  HTOte  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte,  enclosing  two  or  three  poems  as 
specimens  of  his  literary  ability.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  young  man,  he  received  a 
kindly  res])onse  to  his  letter,  and  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  an  interview,  which  resulted  in 
Lucien’s  resigning  to  him  his  pension  as 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  'I'his 
pension  amounted  to  $.200 ;  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  engaged  by  Landau 
the  painter  to  write  the  literary  notices  for 
his  Annales  du  Afusee,  an  illustrated  pub¬ 
lication,  giving  outline  drawings  of  the 
great  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  which  added 
^1350  more.  This  was  a  small  fortune  to 
Beranger,  and  having  secured  a  perma¬ 
nent 'office  worth  f^2oo  per  annum  from 
Fontanes,  the  grand  master  of  the  Imperi-  ’ 
al  University,  he  gave  rein  at  last  to  his 
natural  impulses,  and  began  to  write,  or 
rather  to  publish,  those  lyrics  which  have 
made  him  famous  throughout  the  world. 
The  first  volume  ap|)eared  in  1815,  and 
achieved  at  once  an  immense  popularity. 
The  second  appeared  in  1821,  and  con¬ 
tained  such  powerful  attacks  upon  the 
government  that  judicial  proceedings  were 
instituted,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500 


francs.  On  the  publication  of  his  fourth 
volume,  in  1828,  the  popular  agitation 
caused  by  it  was  so  great  that  he  was  tried 
again,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
nine  months  and  fined  10,000  francs. 
This,  of  course,  in  the  then  condition,  of 
France,  was  all  that  was  necessaiy  to  ren¬ 
der  his  influence  all  but  universal.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  copies  of  his  works  were  sold,  and 
his  songs  were  sung  alike  in  the  political 
meeting,  the  procession,  and  the  nursery. 
To  this  day  Beranger’s  songs  are  in  the 
mouths  of  millions  of  jieople  who  never 
heard  of  their  author  and  never  saw  the 
inside  of  a  book. 

From  this  time  Beranger  was  one  of 
the  most  potent  political  influences  in 
France  ;  and  in  1830,  believing  his  nation 
to  be  unfit  for  a  republic,  he  contributed 
largely  to  putting  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
throne.  When  the 'Orleans  dynasty  was 
expelled,  in  1848,  he  was  elected  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  not  until  he  had  declined  twice  was 
his  resignation  accepted.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  retirement,  and,  what  it  is 
most  pleasant  to  record,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  fame,  of  competence,  and  happiness. 
He  died  in  July,  1857,  having  nearly  at¬ 
tained  to  the  age  of  fourscore.  When  his 
last  illness  became  known,  thousands  of 
people  lingered  round  his  residence,  eager¬ 
ly  waiting  for  news  of  his  condition  ;  and 
when  his  remains  were  carried  to  the 
tomb,  they  were  followed  by  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  such  as  few  private  persons  have 
ever  had  in  France. 

Beranger,  like  every  really  great  man, 
took  fast  hold  uixm  the  age  in  which  he 
lived — was  to  some  extent  its  type  and 
expression.  No  better  picture  of  the 
feverish,  revolutionary,  and  chaotic,  but 
bold  and  aspiring  spirit  of  the  period 
through  which  he  lived,  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  than  will  be  found  crystallized  in 
his  lyrics.  'I'hcse  have  been  translated 
often  into  various  languages,  and  some  of 
the  best  of  them  have  been  done  into 
clever  English  verse  by  Mr.  William 
Young,  of  New  York. 
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POETRY. 


OUT  OF  EDEN. 

Again  the  summer  comes,  and  all  is  fair ; 

A  sea  of  tender  blue,  the  sky  o’erhead 
Stretches  its  peace  ;  the  roses,  white  and  red. 
Through  the  deep  silence  of  the  tranc^  air. 

In  a  mute  ecstasy  of  love  declare 
Their  souls  in  perfume,  while  their  leaves  are  fed 
With  dew  and  moonlight  that  fall  softly  shed 
Like  slumber  on  pure  eyelids  unaware. 

O  wasted  affluence  of  scent  and  light  1 
Each  gust  of  fragrance  smites  me  tauntingly  ; 

Yon  placid  stars  have  rankling  shafts  for  me  ; 

My  great  despair,  by  its  own  fatal  might. 
Converts  to  p>ain  the  loveliness  of  night. 

Ah,  would  I  could  from  all  this  beauty  flee. 

And,  ’neath  some  gray  sky  on  a  cheerless  sea, 

I>et  drift  a  life  that  cannot  end  aright. 

Vain  flower  of  fame  from  which  is  gone  the 
scent, 

Vain  crown  no  longer  glorious  in  mine  eyes. 

Vain  hopes  at  which,  years  back,  my  joy  would 
nse 

Like  melody  within  an  instrument 
When  skilM  hands  touch  the  strings.  All  now 
is  spent. 

And  what  is  gained  ?  Lo,  I  have  gained  my 
prize. 

And  here  neglected  at  my  feet  it  lies ; 

It  meant  so  much :  I  now  ask  what  it  meant. 

For  thee,  lost  love,  I  shall  not  see  again  ; 

The  pale  sad  beauty  of  thy  tender  face. 

Once  lamp  and  light  of  this  now  starless  place, 
Comes  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  I  am  fain 
To  hold  thee  in  my  arms,  and  so  retain 
Thy  phantom  form  in  one  long  wild  embrace ; 

A  flush  illumes  the  features  of  dead  days. 

But  fades  before  the  lights  in  heaven  wane. 

I  am  as  one  who,  in  a  festive  hall 
Ablaze  with  glow  of  flowers  and  cresset  fires. 
Hears  from  a  hundred  joy-begetting  lyres 
A  storm  of  music  roll  from  wall  to  wall. 

Yet  feels  no  joy  upon  his  spirit  fall. 

For  all  the  while  his  wondering  heart  desires 
One  small  sweet  waif  of  sound  those  pealing 
quires 

May  scorn — may  drown,  but  never  can  recall 

Yea,  seem  I  like  that  fabled  king  of  old 
Who  gained  his  wish,  and  woke  one  morn — and, 
lol 

With  gold  his  bed  and  chamber  were  aglow. 

And  when  his  glad  arms  did  his  child  enfold. 

He  clasped  but  to  his  heart  a  form  of  gold — 
Gold  roses  in  her  breast,  no  more  of  snow. 

Gold  hair  upon  her  gold  and  polished  brow. 

Hard,  bright  the  hands  of  which  his  hands 
took  hold. 

But  from  her  golden  trance  he  saw  her  wake. 
Saw  life  and  bloom  return  to  all  the  flowers; 
Green  grew  again  and  fresh  the  wind-stirred 
bowers, 

^  And  from  its  golden  frost  was  freed  the  lake ; 


But,  though  I  drain  my  heart  for  my  love’s  sake. 
She  will  not  come  to  msike  my  waste  of  hours 
Fruitful  as  earth  beneath  warm  sun  and  showers. 
Nor  quick  with  scent  my  scentless  roses  make. 

Dear  soul,  to-night  our  wedding-night  had  been. 
And  death  has  come  to  you  and  fame  to  me  ; 

The  summer’s  breath  makes  music  in  the  tree. 

Its  kiss  with  over-love  has  charred  the  green. 
Through  quivering  boughs  I  catch  night’s  starry 
sheen, 

A  sense  of  unborn  music  seems  to  be 
In  air  and  moonlight  falling  tenderly. 

And  yet  I  draw  no  sweetness  from  the  scene. 

O  love,  sweet  love,  my  first,  my  only  love. 

How  can  I  find  the  flowering  meadows  sweet 
That  no  more  feel  the  kisses  of  your  feet  1 
O  silent  heart  that  grief  no  more  can  move, 

O  loved  and  loving  lips,  whereto  mine  clove 
Till  hope,  long  stanch,  with  thy  heart’s  muffled 
beat 

Furled  his  lorn  fl^  and  made  his  last  retreat, 

And  all  was  void  below,  and  dark  above. 

Pale  form,  they  should  have  clothed  thee  like  a 
bride. 

Have  twined  a  bridal  chaplet  round  thy  head. 

And  decked  thy  cold  grave  as  a  marriage-bed  ; 
For,  though  the  envious  darkness  do  thee  hide, 
I  still  shall  find  thee,  sweet,  and  b^  thy  side 
Lie  peaceful  down  while  hands  and  lips  ^all  wed. 
And  winds,  attuned  to  lays  of  love  we  said. 

Float  o’er  the  stillness  where  we  twain  abide. 

But  now  the  gulf  between  us,  Ibve,  is  deep ; 

I  lalx>r  yet  a  little  in  the  fight. 

And  bear  the  outrage  of  the  joyous  light, 

I  toil  by  day  and  in  the  night  I  sleep. 

And  then  my  heart  gets  ease,  for  I  can  weep ; 
But  you  in  starless,  songlcss  depths  of  night. 

With  dreamless  slumber  shed  upon  your  sight. 
Rest  where  none  need  to  sow,  or  care  to  reap. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


RESTITUTION. 

Upon  her  face  were  lines  of  pain  and  doubt ; 

Love  came  instead  of  death,  and  swept  them  out. 

Within  her  breast  raged  tempest  strong  and  wild. 
Stilled  into  calm  when  Love  said,  “Peace,  My 
•  child.” 

Her  weary  feet  by  Love  were  meetly  shod 
With  sandals  of  the  Holiness  of  God 

Her  arms  drooped  nerveless,  after  their  fierce 
strain ; 

Love  lifted  them,  and  they  were  strong  again. 

Her  ears  were  deafened  with  the  ruthless  cry 
ya  Victis!  crashing  up  against  the  sky  ; 

Sweeter  than  silence  came  Love’s  voice  divine,  ' 
“  Thou  shalt  arise  again,  for  thou  art  Mine.” 
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Tbrilled  through  the  agony  of  awful  fears, 

“I  will  restore  the  locust -eaten  years.” 

So  in  Lore’s  light  her  face  transfigured  shone, 
And  she  grew  very  fair  to  look  upon. 

Oh  vineyard,  wasted  once  of  beasts  of  prey. 
Thou  lust  put  forth  thy  glorious  fruit  to-day  1 

Oh  jewel  flung  ’neath  trampling  feet  of  swine. 
Love’s  hand  has  set  thee  in  the  crown  Divine. 

Maker,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier,  Thou 

Hast  signed  Thy  sign  upon  her  breast  and  brow : 


Pleasant  then  the  echo 
Of  Spring’s  herald  bird. 

Never  tired  repeating 
That  mysterions  word, 

Cuckoo 1 

Bright  the  buds  around  us 
Everywhere  are  laughing, 

While  the  cowslips’  honey 
Many  a  bee  is  quaffing. 

Sweet  in  spring  the  echo 
Of  that  Afric  bird, 

Never  tired  repeating 
That  Numidian  word. 

Cuckoo!  Cuckoo! 


And  every  power  superb,  and  each  bright  grace 
Flames  in  the  perfect  lustre  of  Thy  Face. 


CUCKOO ! 

Clouds  of  golden  daybreak 
Are  in  dew  exhaling  ; 

Bright  above  the  rainbow. 

Snowy  clouds  are  sailing. 

Hark  !  the  changeless  e^o 
Of  that  wandering  bird. 

Never  tired  repeating 
That  Numidian  word. 

Cuckoo! 

Sweet  are  April  mornings 
When  the  showers  are  over. 

And  the  rain-drops  sparkle 
On  the  three-leafal  dover. 

There  again  the  echo 
Of  the.phantom  bird. 

Never  tired  repeating 
That  enchanter’s  word. 

Cuckoo! 

Eastern  clouds  and  roses 
Turn  when  day  arises ; 

Night’s  dim  shadows  Phoebus 
With  a  shaft  surprises. 

- .4 

LITERARY 

Biographies  of  Charles  Dickens. — It  is  hard  to 
dedde  whether  it  is  fortunate  or  unfortunate  that 
on  the  death  of  every  man  who  has  been  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  world  in  his  day  and  generation 
a  swarm  of  “personal  friends,”  “  professional  as¬ 
sociates,”  “  warm  admirers,”  and  “  authors  of 
the  life  of  ”  somebody  else,  feel  called  upon  to 
“make  a  book ;”  very  few  of  them  having  modesty  • 
and  discretion  enough  to  content  themselves  with 
an  essay,  or  magazine  article.  It  is  pleasant, 
doubtless,  to  see  a  craft  which  is  not  too  gen* 
erally  credited  with  warmth  of  feeling  v)-ing 
one  member  with  another  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  their  produc¬ 
tions  are  welcomed  by  the  public  is  creditable  on 
the  whole  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  race  ; — it  is 
quite  easy  to  believe,  too,  that  they  will’really  con¬ 
vey  new  ideas  and  novel  information  to  a  vast 
majonty  of  readers;  but  the  capacity  for  bore- 


AN  AUGUST  TWILIGHT. 

Now,  while  the  evening  mists  above  the  ground 
Rise  shoulder-high,  and  spread  with  swift  increase. 
How  stealthily  the  twilight  steals  around. 
Infolding  all  in  the  sweet  zone  of  peace  ! 

One  umite  star  blinks  beside  the  calm-faoed  moon. 
And  one  above  the  bar  of  silvery  gray 

Within  the  west,  which,  slowly  narrowing  soon, 
Shows  like  a  chink  in  the  closed  doors  of  day. 

And,  as  for  love  of  these,  one  pas.sionate  bird 
Pours  forth  a  passionate  song  so  sad  and  sweet 
From  the  near  dewy  brake.  The  leaves  are 
stirred 

With  the  faint  pulsing  airs  that  only  beat. 

And  do  not  blow  ;  while  some  sad  dog’s  deep  bay 
Goes  o’er  the  fields  across  the  night  away. 


A  MEETING. 

One  hour,  ’mid  laughter  and  festal  light, 

A  look,  a  softly  spoken  word  : 

The  next,  ere  dayspring  hath  mastered  night. 
The  short  dry  speech  of  sword  to  sword. 

With  mom  comes  ending  of  sport  and  strife. 
And  daily  wont  bears  rule  again 
But  one  hath  passed  from  the  paths  of  life; 
And  one  hath  fled  the  face  of  men. 


NOTICES. 

dom  which  is  the  one  invariable  characteristic  of 
all  of  them,  the  amount  of  crude  nonsense  which 
is  served  up  with  the  oldest  and  stalest  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  “ana,”  and  reminiscences,  and  the  weariness 
of  soul  which  the  mere  number  of  them  seems  to 
inspire,  really  tempt  the  critic  to  string  them  one 
after  another  in  a  miscellaneous  paragraph  and 
write  after  them  the  two  words  “unmitigated 
trash.” 

Since  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  there  has, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  been  no  lack  of  these 
volumes.  The  news  of  the  great  man’s  sudden 
passing  away  had  scarcely  been  flashed  over  the 
world,  before  a  half  score  of  “lives”  were  an¬ 
nounced  “for  immediate  publication,”  and  as 
many  pens  were  busy  fumidiing  elegiac  copy  for 
the  printer.  Dickens,  however,  has  been  better 
treated  than  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  He  has  fallen,  for  the  most  part. 
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into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  written  well,  and 
who  knew  whereof  they  wrote.  It  sets  us  to 
moralizing  (when  we  remember  Francis  Jeffrey, 
and  the  early  verdict  of  the  “reviewers”)  to  hear 
the  universal  chorus  of  praise  which  has  resounded 
from  every  land, — we  believe  that  a  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  is  the  only  one  who  has  ventured 
upon  even  mild  criticism  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for 
gratitude  that  the  chorus  is  made  by  trained  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  not  by  the  gong?,  trombones,  and 
trumpets  which  are  so  apt  to  make  an  obstreper¬ 
ous  discord  around  the  grave  of  every  man  whose 
life  is  a  legacy  to  the  world.  The  world’s  opinion 
of  Dickens  has  not  failed  to  find  copious  expression, 
but  the  expression  has  l)een  on  the  whole  reverent 
and  appreciative, — certain  pulpiteers,  whose  silli-  < 
ness  and  bigotry  could  alone  rescue  them  from  insig¬ 
nificance,  being  the  most  conspicuous  except  ions  to 
this  rule.  Years  ago,  when  Dickens  w  as  first  be¬ 
ginning  his  work,  most  of  the  critics  denied  his 
genius  because,  forsooth,  that  genius  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  genius  of  certain  other  men  whom 
the  ages  have  delighted  to  honor,  forgetting  that 
nature  never  duplicates  her  types,  that  she  seems 
always  to  create  the  individual  and  destroy  her 
moulds ;  but  when  the  last  scene  of  all  had  been  en¬ 
acted,  when  his  ashes  had  lieen  consigned  to  that 
Mausoleum  where  re)x)se  many  of  the  illustrious 
dead  of  past  times,  critics  and  public,  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated,  the  cultured  and  the  ignorant, 
joined  together  in  offering  up  incense  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  Dickens  as  one  whose  work  was  surpass- 
ingly  great,  and  who  performed  that  work  with 
a  steadiness,  an  u|)rightness,  and  an  integrity 
of  purpose  such  as  few  men  have  exhibited  in  any 
«fie. 

The  almve  general  remarks  will  render  unneces¬ 
sary  any  detailed  criticism  upon  the  works  under 
our  notice.  Of  course,  all  the  books  which  have 
been  thus  far  published  are  more  or  less  crude  and 
hasty  sketches,  and  we  advise  all  readers  w  ho  are 
reading  now  to  mould  their  final  conception  of 
Dickens,  to  wait  for  the  work  which  we  are  prom¬ 
ised  at  the  hands  of  John  Forster,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  goldsmith,  one  of  the  best  biographies 
in  our  language,  and  one  of  Dickens’  friends  and 
executors. 

One  of  the  first  books  issued  both  here  and 
in  England  was  the  Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings 
of  Charles  Dickens  (New  York,  Harjx:r  &  Bros). 
The  volume  contains  a  preliminary  essay,  and  a 
very  good  one,  by  an  anonymous  hand  ;  Dickens’ 
unsurp.'issed  p>ost-prandial  and  other  speeches ;  and 
a  few  of  his  letters,  which  will  whet  the  public  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  many  more  which  will  doubtless  be 
collected  in  time ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  regular  literary  work  which  he 
performed,  he  was  a  copious  correspondent. 
There  are  also  an  excellent  sketch  of  Dickens  by 
George  Augustus  Sala,  who  was  for  many  years 
his  friend  and  co-worker  ;  and  the  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Somewhat  more  detailed  than  the  preceding  is 
The  Life  of  Dickens,  by  the  author  of  the  “  Life 
of  Thackeray  ’ ’  (New  York,  Harper  &  Bros).  This 
is  really  a  good  biography,  considering  the  haste  with 
which  it  must  have  been  prepared  and  the  little 
opportunity  there  was  for  calm  reflection  or  even 
for  revision.  It  is  embellished  by  five  or  six  por- 
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traits  of  Dickens,  and  woodcuts  of  all  his  places 
of  residence. 

More  elaborate  still  is  the  Life,  of  Charles 
Dickens,  by  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  (Phila.,  Peter¬ 
son  &  Bros.).  We  have  not  read  this  book,  but 
it  is  quite  a  corpulent  volume,  and  we  believe  con¬ 
tains  all  the  current  items,  anecdotes,  and  gossp. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  has  discovered  one  thing,  however, 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned, — namely,  that 
Dickens  was  not  Dickens  at  all,  but  somebody 
else.  Another  book  which  we  have  not  read, 
but  which  is  respectfully  spoken  of  by  the  critics, 
is  the  l.ife  of  Dickens,  by  F.  B.  Perkins  (New 
York,  Putnam  &  Sons). 

To  those  who  would  read  a  most  interesting 
“etching”  of  the  great  author  we  commend  cor¬ 
dially  Mr.  Field’s  “  Reminiscences  of  Charles 
Dickens,”  in  the  September  number  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly. 

The  American  Colleges  and  the  American 
Public.  By  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.  New 
Haven  :  Charles  C.  C half  eld  Co.,  1870. 

There  is  no  subject  more  supremely  important, 
both  to  the  individual  and  the  nation,  than  edu¬ 
cation, — the  mental  and  moral  training  to  which 
youth  is  to  be  subjected,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
most  p>otent  influence,  probably,  in  shaping  the 
maturer  life  of  each  generation.  Just  now,  too, 
there  is  more  interest  felt  in  this  subject  than  ever 
before.  We  appear  to  be  in  an  era  of  transition. 
The  old  order  of  things  is  passing  away,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  universal  instinct  abroad  that  a 
new  order  is  to  be  framed  which  shall  more  nearly 
accord  with  the  changed  aspects  of  our  social  life, 
and  with  the  new  directions  which  intellectual 
effort  has  been  taking  during  the  pa.st  century  or 
more.  It  is  this  instinct,  which  we  l)elieve  we  do 
not  exaggerate  when  we  call  it  welk-nigh  universal, 
that  the  defenders  of  the  old  system  find  it  hardest 
to  explain  or  refute.  If  it  were  confined  to  one 
country  or  to  one  class  it  might  be  attributed  to  the 
power  which  demagogism  has  of  raising  a  shout 
and  creating  a  literature  in  favor  of  anything  it 
may  choose  to  propose,  provided  it  be  a  change. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  demand  for  the 
New  Education  (as  it  is  called)  has  arisen  simul¬ 
taneously  in  every  country  where  education  is  a 
system,  and  numbers  among  its  advocates  many  of 
the  most  enlightened,  cultured,  and  conservative 
men  of  our  time. 

Living  in  such  a  period,  it  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  every  man  who  professes  to  think  at 
all,  or  who  expects  to  have  any  influence  in  deciding 
a  momentous  question,  should  inform  himself 
thoroughly  on  the  subject ;  remembering  that 
upon  the  discretion  displayed  in  making  the  inevi¬ 
table  change,  must  depend  the  efficiency  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  century,  possibly  for  centuries  to  come. 
As  an  aid  to  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge, 
“  The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  ”  is  to  be  mentioned  with  the  highest  respect. 
There  are  few  men  in  America  whose  opinions  on 
education  ought  to  carry  greater  weight  than  those 
of  Professor  Porter,  and  the  public  ought  really  to 
feel  grateful  that  such  a  man  has  come  forward  at 
this  time  and  planted  another  light  upon  the  path¬ 
way  along  which  we  are  treading.  The  greater 
pHirtion  of  the  papers  which  compose  the  volume 
were  contribute  last  year  by  Prof.  Porter  to  the 
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Nrw  Englander,  but  before  being  put  into  their 
present  shape  new  matter  was  atided,  and  the 
whole  carefully  revised.  The  essays  are  fifteen  in 
number,  and  cover  the  whole  range  of  subjects, 
theoretical  and  practical,  that  are  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  the  most  important,  doubtless,  is  the 
second,  on  “  The  Studies  of  the  American  Col¬ 
leges,  ”.in  which  the  author  makes  a  masterly  de¬ 
fence  of  the  classical  curriculum  against  the  xssaults 
that  have  l>een  made  upon  it.  We  have  not  found 
ourselves  aWe  to  accept  all  of  Prof.  Porter’s  con¬ 
clusions,  but  he  certainly  shows  that  the  advocates 
of  the  “old  system”  are  not  merely  sticklers  for 
the  theory  that  “  that  which  has  been  is  that 
which  shall  be,”  but  that  it  is  established  on 
sound  rational  principles  !>nd  “  is  susceptible* 
of  triumphant  vindication  before  the  somewhat 
miscellaneous  tribunal  ”  called  the  American 
public. 

As  we  have  said,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able 
to  accept  entirely  Professor  Porter’s  conclusions, 
though  he  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  rigid  con¬ 
servatives  who  deny  that  any  reforms  are  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  few  works  in 
which  the  various  issues  are  so  clearly  statefi,  and 
with  none  in  which  they  receive  such  purely  prac¬ 
tical  and  objective  treatment.  No  one  can  read 
the  book  without  getting  from  it  stores  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  prove  a  very  good  thing  to  have. 

The  publishers  of  the  book  are  Messrs.  Charles 
C.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  College 
Courant,  the  best  college  paper  in  the  country. 
This  is  their  first  b;x)k,  we  believe,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  excellent  scientific  pamphlets,  and 
if  they  keep  up  to  its  standard  they  will  deserve 
well  of  the  public. 

Life,  Letters,  Lectures,  and  Addresses  of  Fredk. 
IV.  Robertson.  IJy  Stopford  A.  Brouke.  New 
Edition.  New  York:  Harper  Bros.  1870. 

The  publication  of  an  edition  as  cheap  as  the 
present  of  Roliertson’s  Life,  I-etters,  I.ectures 
and  Addresses  is  an  event  of  more  than  merely 
literary  interest,  it  ought  to  be  a  powerful  agency 
in  (fis.seminating  among  those  who  most  need  it  a 
knowledge  of  Robertson  himself,  of  his  character 
and  his  doctrines  ;  and  in  hastening  the  advent  of 
that  liberal  and  progressive  Christianity  which 
such  a  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  inspire.  Few 
men  of  modern  times  have  had  so  profound  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  theological  thought  in  England  as 
Robertson, — there  is  none  whose  influence  has 
been  more  healthful,  life-giving,  and  elevating. 
That  influence,  moreover,  though  seventeen  years 
have  elapsed  since  his  death,  Ls  greater  to-day  than 
it  has  ever  been,  and  will  continue  to  increase  till 
“  human  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun.” 

And  few  men  have  had  a  better  biographer  than 
Mr.  Robertson  has  found  in  the  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Brooke  is  himself  a  preacher  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  in  preparing  the  life  and 
editing  the  letters  of  his  friend  has  worked  with  all 
a  friend’s  fine  enthusiasm,  but  without  losing  his 
discretion  or  abdicating  his  function  as  critic. 
There  is  scarely  a  volume  in  the  language  in  which 
can  be  found  nobler  thoughts  more  nobly  and 
beautifully  expressed. 

But  the  work  has  already  passed  through  sev¬ 
eral  editions  and  the  time  is  gone  by  for  anything 
like  criticism  in  detail.  The  present  edition  is  a 


thick  octavo,  handsomely  printed,  in  uniform  style 
with  the  sermons,  contains  all  Mr.  Robertson’s 
lectures  and  sermons  as  well  as  the  life  and  letters 
and  is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  in  steel. 
The  publication  of  this  edition  by  the  Harpers  is 
a  flank  movement  upon  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co., 
who  have  retaliated  by  reducing  their  own  “  au¬ 
thorized  edition  ”  to  about  one-half  the  original 
price.  Between  them  every  reader  who  feels  in¬ 
terested  in  the  religious  thought  of  his  time  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  work. 

Tke  Story  of  a  IVoriing  Man's  Life.  By 
Francis  Mason,  D.D.  New  York.'  OakUy, 
Mason  dr*  Co.  1870. 

Mr.  Mason  is  a  man  who,  according  to  his  own 
report  and  outside  testimony,  has  done  good  woik 
as  a  missionary,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  our 
respect ;  hut  we  are  compelled  to  say,  after  reading 
his  book,  that  literature  is  not  his  forte,  certainly 
not  autobiography.  He  has  lived  too  isolated  a 
life,  and  of  late  years,  especially,  too  constantly 
in  the  relation  of  self-conscious  superiority  in 
which  the  missionary  stands  toward  his  flock,  to 
admit  of  his  having  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
attitude  an  autobiographer  should  hold  toward  the 
public ;  and  it  is  really  touching  to  see  the  simplici¬ 
ty  with  which  he  expects  to  interest  us  in  the 
purely  personal  incidents  of  a  not  remarkable  ca¬ 
reer,  and  in  the  opinions  of  one  who,  though  “a 
workingman,”  is  not  a  thinker.  The  matter  of 
the  book  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  it  might 
have  been,  considering  the  nuterials  at  the  au¬ 
thor’s  command ;  he  b^ins  to  preach  with  the  very 
first  chapter,  and  to  preach  too  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  dispose  us  very  strongly  towanls 
commending  him  as  an  exemplar  to  the  working¬ 
men  with  whom  he  claims  affiliation.  The  “  scene 
of  the  story,”  which  he  dramatically  prefixes  to  the 
opening  chapter,  will  serse  very  well  to  show  the 
scope  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  rather  pretentious 
^otism  which  makes  us  sometimes  doubt  Mr. 
Mason’s  taste  and  discretion  :  “  England  in  the 

Reign  of  George  Third — The  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sippi  half  a  century  ago — Ma.ssachu.setts  in  the 
days  of  Lafayette’s  visit — a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  Tennasserim  Provinces — Scenes  of  travel  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — British  Ber¬ 
muda  as  it  is  to-day.” 

The  introduction  by  Rev.  Mr.  William  R. 
Williams  is  confu.sed  and  heterogeneous  in  mat¬ 
ter,  and  is  written  in  a  style  which  will  serve  very 
well  as  a  warning  of  what  writers  and  readers 
should  avoid. 

The  publishers  have  made  a  handsome  volume 
of  the  work,  and  there  are  three  or  four  good 
wood-cuts  which  supplement  the  interest  of  the 
text. 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  ^ston  :  Fields,  Osgood  Co. 
187a 

In  addition  to  “  Fxlwin  Drood,”  this  volume 
contains  a  number  of  “  uncollected  pieces,”  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  published,  and  among 
them  some  very  characteristic  papers.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  uniform  style  with  the  various  editions 
of  Dickens  issued  by  those  publishers  ;  and  besides 
these  there  are  two  editions  by  Hurd  &  Houghton 
(New  York),  the  "  plum-pudding  edition,”  by  the 
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Applet ons,  and  a’chcap  paper  edition  by  Harper  & 
Bros.  Here  is  ample  room  for  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  and  of  one  of  Dickens’  novels,  the 
only  thing  that  remains  for  the  critic  to  say  is — 
Read  it. 
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SCIENCE. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Zodiacal  Light. — Meyer 
of  Heilbronn  is  well  known  among  scientific  men 
for  his  profound  researches  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  any  of  his  speculations  will  be  received  with 
interest,  and  treated  with  respect.  The  following 
extract  from  his  treatise  on  the  “  Dynamics  of  the 
Heavens”  will  show  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  Zodiacal  Light: 
“As  cosmical  masses  stream  from  all  sides  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers  towards  the  sun,  it  follows  that 
they  must  become  more  and  more  crowded  as  they 
approach  thereunto.  The  conjecture  at  once  sug¬ 
gests  itself  that  the  zodiacal  light,  the  nebulous 
light  of  vast  dimensions  which  surrounds  the  sun, 
owes  its  origin  to  such  closely  packed  asteroids. 
However  it  may  be,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  matter  which  moves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  laws  as  the  planets  round  the 
sun,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  the  whole 
mass  which  originates  the  zodiacal  light  docs  not 
surround  the  sun  equally  on  all  sides;  that  is  to 


say,  it  has  not  the  form  of  a  sphere,  but  of  a  thin 
convex  lens,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  solar  equator,  and  consequently  it 
has  to  an  observer  on  our  globe  a  pyramidal  form.” 
This  passage  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  who  are  to  take  part  in  observation 
of  the  Ficlipse  in  December  next ;  more  than  on 
any  former  occa.sion  of  the  kind  will  they  have  to 
endeavor  to  solve  great  cosmical  questions. 

The  Way  to  Prepare  Skeleton  Leaves. — We 
described  last  month  the  method  of  making  a 
curious  and  beautiful  parlor  ornament,  by  “the 
germination  of  an  acorn  suspended  over  water.” 
A  scarcely  less  beautiful,  and  a  more  interesting 
ornament  still,  can  be  made  by  stripping  leaves  of 
their  pulp  and  exposing  their  skeletons.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  method  : — 

The  leaves,  seed-vessels,  or  other  parts  of  plants 
which  are  required  to  be  dissected,  should  be  steeped 
in  rain-water ;  and  they  should  be  left  exposed  to 
its  influence  until  the  whole  of  the  soft  or  pulpy 
matters  are  decomposed.  The  period  requir^  for 
this  operation  varies  very  much  in  different  leaves, 
according  to  their  texture  ;  thus,  some  retpuire  but 
a  few  weeks,  others  as  many  months.  When  the 
pulpy  parts  are  completely  deconiposed,  the  next 
operation  consists  in  their  removal  from  the  fibro- 
vascular  network  with  which  they  were  originally 
connected.  This  requires  much  care  and  patience. 
There  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  it ;  one  con¬ 
sists  in  carefully  exposing  the  leaves  and  other 
}>arts  to  a  stream  of  frem  water,  using  at  the 
same  time  a  brush ;  and  the  other  by  simply  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  fresh  water  and  removing  with  care 
the  decomposed  portions,  in  like  manner,  with  a 
brush.  Some  difficulty  will  be  found  at  first  in 
doing  this  without  at  the  same  time  breaking  the 
fibro- vascular  network ;  but  a  little  practice  will 
soon  render  it  easy  of  accomplishment.  The 
adoption  of  simply  fresh  water  and  a  stream  of 
the  same  applied  by  a  syringe,  will  frequently  be 
found  desirable.  The  pulpy  portions  having  been 
removed,  the  network  must  be  bleached  by  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  (an  ounce  of  a  strong  solution  to  a  quart  of 
distilled  water  will  be  about  the  propier  strength)  ; 
and  the  skeletons  should  be  soaked  in  it  for  some 
hours,  generally  three  or  four,  but  if  very  thick  a 
longer  time  will  be  required.  They  should  after¬ 
wards  be  washed  in  pure  water  and  dried  by  ex¬ 
posing  them  freely  to  the  light  and  air.  These 
skeletons  are  beautiful  objects  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  but  they  must  be  placed  under  glass  to 
preserve  them  from  dust. 

Colors  from  Coal-Tar. — Chambers's  fournal 
says :  A  recent  discovery  in  chemistry  has  estab- 
li^d  the  fact  that  the  pure  coloring  substance  of 
madder — alizarine — can  be  extracted  from  coal- 
tar.  The  process  by  which  this  discovery  was 
achieved  was  worked  out  in  a  most  philosophical 
manner  by  two  German  chemists ;  modifications 
have  been  introduced,  and  now  there  are  four 
methods  by  which  artificial  alizarine,  a  brilliant 
scarlet  sulistance,  can  be  produced.  Madder  costs 
forty-five  pounds  a  ton,  and  the  quantity  import¬ 
ed  into  England  is  worth  000,000  a  year; 
consequently  the  discovery  of  a  method  by  which 
its  coloring  principle  can  be  derived  from  a  mate¬ 
rial  which  we  possess  in  abundance  is  of  prime  im- 
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portance  commercially.  With  alizarine  at  com¬ 
mand,  a  dyer  by  varying  his  mordant  will  produce 
a  great  variety  of  colors  and  tints :  with  iron  he 
gets  the  series  from  the  lightest  mauve  down  to 
black  ;  with  alumina,  all  the  varieties  of  pink  and 
crimson,  including  the  brilliant  Turkey  red  ;  and 
by  a  mixture  of  these  two,  different  shsides  of  cho¬ 
colate  are  produced.  This  discovery  is  of  only 
less  importance  to  the  United  States  than  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Extraordinary  Discor'tries  of  Preriout  Stones. 
— It  would  be  a  strange  feature  of  these  latter 
times  if  a  glut  of  gold  were  to  be  followed  by  a 
glut  of  precious  stones,  and  yet  the  intelligence  of 
the  gem  discoveries  in  Australia  does  but  confirm 
the  predictions  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  By  the  operations  of  some  natural  law 
precious  stones  are  almost  uniformly  found  in  com¬ 
pany  with  gold.  Either  the  p>rocess  which  forms 
gold  forms  also  these  valuable  crystals  or  a  second 
jN-ocess  is  usually  at  work  in  connection  with  the 
first.  Experts  assured  us  long  ago  that,  whenever 
the  Australian  diggings  were  carefully  examined, 
peecious  stones  would  be  found  there.  It  seems 
they  have  actually  been  found  for  years  past, 
though  never  specially  looked  for ;  but  recently 
the  sand  of  a  particular  mine  has  yicldetl  speci¬ 
mens  in  such  abundance  that  diamond-washing  has 
been  recognized  as  a  distinct  and  remunerative  in¬ 
dustry.  The  diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all 
stones,  is  a  mere  crystal  of  carbon  ;  the  others, 
with  certain  exceptions,  arc  mere  crystals  of  clay. 
These  clay  crystals  take  different  names  according 
to  their  colors.  When  re<l,  the  crystal  is  called  a 
ruby ;  when  blue,  a  sapphire ;  when  purple  an 
amethyst ;  when  pp’cen  aii  emerald  ;  when  yellow 
a  topaz ;  but  all  these  varieties  represent  one  and 
the  same  stone ;  in  fact,  the  colors  p>ass  into  one 
another  almost  indiscriminately.  The  information 
from  Melbourne  assures  us  that  rare  varieties  of 
the  ruby  are  among  the  gems  there  discovered,  so 
that,  b^des  obtaining  an  increased  supply  of  dia¬ 
monds,  we  shall  receive  spiecimens  of  jewels  hither¬ 
to  all  but  inaccessible. 

Our  Numerals, — In  a  papier  lately  read  by  Prof. 
Goldstiicker,  before  the  Philological  Society,  he 
produced  good  linguistic  evidence  in  supptort  of  the 
Sanskrit,  and  consequently  our  own,  numerals  hav¬ 
ing  the  following  values: — i,  “he,”*the  third 
pjersonal  pwonoun ;  2,  “diversity;”  3,  “that 
which  goes  beyond;”  4,  “and  three,”  that  is 
“  I  and  3 ;”  5,  “  coming  after ;  ”  6,  “  four,”  that 
is  “ana  4”  or  “2  and  4;”  7,  “following;” 
8,  “two  fours”  or  “twice  four;”  9,  “that 
which  comes  after”  (cf.  nava,  new);  10,  “two 
and  eight.”  Thus  only  i  and  2  have  distinct 
original  meanings.  After  giving  these,  our  ances¬ 
tors’  pwwers  needed  a  rest ;  then  they  made  3,  and 
added  to  it  i  for  4 ;  then  took  another  rest,  re¬ 
peated  the  notion  of  3  in  5,  and  the  notion  of  4  in 
6 ;  then  rested  once  more,  and  again  repeated  the 
notion  of  3  and  5  in  7  ;  took  another  rest,  and  got 
a  new  idea  of  two  4$  for  8 ;  but  for  9,  repeated 
for  the  fourth  time  the  “coming  after”  notion  of 
3,  5,  and  7;  while  for  10  they  repeated  for  the  third 
time  the  addition-notion  of  4  and  6.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  insisted  strongly  on  this  seeming  pxjverty  and 
helplessness  of  the  early  Indo-European  mind.  He 
did  not  put  forward  the  above  meanings  of  the  nu¬ 


merals  as  new,  though  he  believed  that  his  history 
of  most  of  the  forms  of  their  names  was  so.  The 
anomalous  form  of  the  Sanskrit  shash,  six — the 
hardest  of  them — first  set  him  at  work  on  the  nu¬ 
merals,  and  the  Zend  form  kskvas  led  him  to  the 
true  explanation  of  this,  and  thence  to  that  of  the 
other  numerals. 

A  N’ew  Kind  of  Iron. — Chemistsare  wont  to  say 
that  the  more  a  substance  is  examined  the  more 
does  it  appear  to  contain  of  properties  and  princi¬ 
ples.  The  same  apparently  may  be  said  of  iron, 
for  the  more  the  manufacture  of  that  metal  is  im¬ 
proved  tile  more  does  it  appear  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement.  There  are  now  on  exhibition  in 
Ixindon  specimens  of  iron  manufactured  from  pig- 
iron,  which  had  been  used  as  ballast,  by  a  process 
invented  by  Sir  Antonio  Brady  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  process  is  so  good  that  it  converts  iron  which, 
at  45$.  a  ton,  would  hardly  find  a  customer,  into 
iron  worth  ;^14  a  ton  ;  and  as  this  can  be  done  at 
a  cost  of  alx)ut  35s.  a  ton,  the  profit  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  satisfactory.  .Ml  the  sulphui  and  all  the 
phosp>horus  which  render  iron  so  brittle  and  worth¬ 
less,  are  completely  got  rid  of,  and  a  metal  is 
produced  which,  whether  thick  or  thin,  comes  out 
successfully  from  any  test  to  which  it  may  l>e  sub¬ 
jected.  It  may  be  licnt  and  beaten,  hammered  flat 
to  any  extent,  may  be  punched  and  treated  in  any 
way  whatsoever  without  abating  one  jot  of  its 
toughness  or  showing  any  sign  of  a  flaw.  After  so 
much  of  favorable  description,  the  question  aiises  : 
could  not  this  iron  be  us^  for  the  axles  of  railway- 
carriages,  and  also  for  the  wheel-tires  ?  and  so 
enable  the  public  to  travel  with  less  risk  of  accident 
than  at  present.  Sir  Josepih  Whitworth  has  an 
enormously  strong  iron  for  making  guns :  is  Sir 
Antonio  Brady’s  iron  likely  to  complete  with  it  ? 

Af.  Bessemer' s  Plan  to  Prevent  Sea-.Sictness. — 
All  piersons  who  know  what  crossing  the  sea  im¬ 
plies  in  stormy  weather,  will  feci  interested  in  an 
experiment  which  Mr.  Bes.scmcr  intends  to  try  in 
the  course  of  next  autumn,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
war.  He  has  made  his  name  famous  by  his  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  but  among  tourists 
generally,  it  will  become  still  more  famous  should 
the  new  project  succeed.  He  believes  it  is  p)os.sible 
so  to  suspiend  a  circular  saloon  or  cabin  that  it 
shall  retain  a  steady  piosition  in  any  sea,  and  he  is 
having  a  steamer  built  to  try  the  question.  How¬ 
ever  much  the  vessel  may  be  tossed  by  angry 
waves,  no  disturbance  is  to  lie  felt  by  the  occupmnts 
of  the  saloon,  who,  in  consetpuence,  are  not  to 
suffer  from  sea-sickness.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
such  a  question  has  been  mooted  ;  but  it  has  never 
yet  been  put  to  the  test  on  such  a  scale  as  is  now 
popxised.  It  will  lie  understood  that  the  saloon 
is  to  be  propicrly  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers ;  but  we  need  not  go  into  details  until 
the  trial  shall  have  shown  whether  the  theory  of 
suspiension  will  be  confirmed  by  practice  or  not. 

Observatories  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. — 
We  may  soon  look  for  an  immense  increa.se  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  places  and  physical  constitution 
of  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisjihere.  Dr. 
Gould,  the  eminent  American  astronomer,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  directorship  of  an  observatory  most 
adequately  endowed  by  the  Argentine  Repiublic, 
and  at  the  present  moment  is  on  the  Continent 
supierintending  the  construction  of  instruments  to 
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be  used  in  several  branches  of  research.  The 

C rimary  work  will  consist  of  circle  observations,  to 
e  reduced  with  the  most  rigorous  accuracy,  and 
to  this  will  be  added  photographic,  photometric, 
and  spectroscopic  observations,  so  that  in  these 
respects  northern  observatories  may  be  soon  left 
behind.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stone,  at  present 
first  assistant  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green¬ 
wich,  is  to  take  command  of  the  observatory  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And  there  is  good  news  from 
Melbourne  :  Mr.  Le  Sueur  repiorts,  that  one  of 
the  four-foot  mirrors  of  the  gigantic  equatorial 
recently  erected  there  is  better  than  he  anticipated, 
and  that  observations  are  now  being  fegularly 
matle. — The  Academy. 

Direction  of  Growth  of  the  Branches  of  Trees. 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Natural 
History  Society,  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  read  a  paper 
in  the  tendency  of  trees  to  bend  towards  the  east. 
This  tendency  he  believes  to  be  independent  of 
any  prevailing  wind.  It  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
cherry-tree ;  next  come  the  maple',  button-wood 
tree  (Platanus) ;  then  the  pear-tree,  oak,  &c. 
When  trees  are  transplanted,  it  is,  for  this  reason, 
necess-iry  for  their  healthy  growth  that  they  should 
be  re-planted  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which 
they  originally  grew  ;  the  neglect  of  this  precau¬ 
tion  is  a  common  cause  of  decay  or  stunting  of 
growth  in  transplanted  trees  ;  it  is  notorious  that 
the  cherry-tree  is  especially  impatient  of  removal, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason. 

Steei  Printing  Types. — M.  Bauer,  of  Paris, 
has  taken  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
printing  tyjies.  According  to  the  specification, 
the  inventor  employs  a  machine  similar  to  those 
for  making  pins  or  nails :  a  roll  of  wire  being 
placed  on  a  reel,  the  machine  nips  off  a  piece  of 
a  given  length  and  forces  one  end  of  it  into  the 
steel  die.  Fine  soft  iron  wire  drawn  to  the  shapie 
of  the  body  of  the  type  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
After  leaving  the  machine  the  types  retjuire  trim¬ 
ming  by  hand ;  when  this  has  bwn  effected,  they 
are  placed  in  metal  boxes  with  the  materials  used 
for  cementation,  and  are  heated  to  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  furnace.  The  inventor  says  that, 
with  a  single  machine  and  steam  to  the  extent  of 
one  nominal  horse  power,  he  can  produce  35,000 
tyjies  in  twelve  hours,  and  that  while  the  faces 
are  far  more  perfect  and  more  durable,  the  types 
themselves  are  cheaper  than  those  in  general  use. 
There  remain  the  questions  of  over-sharpness  and 
rusting. 

Important  to  Railway  Directors. — Consider¬ 
ing  the  grievous  consequences  to  life  and  property 
occasioned  at  times  by  the  breaking  of  a  railway 
carriage  axle.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  made 
known,  for  the  information  of  railroad  directors 
and  all  concerned,  that  the  best  way  for  discovering 
a  flaw  is  to  drill  a  one-inch  hole  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  axle.  By  using  a  small  lamp  or  re¬ 
flector,  it  would  be  easy  to  inspect  the  interior, 
and  a  flaw  could  hardly  fail  to  be  detected.  The 
axle  would  not  be  weakened  by  the  hole,  because 
the  portion  drilled  out  would  be  that  which 
mechanical  philosophers  describe  as  the  “neutral 
axis,”  which  adds  nothing  to  the  strength.  And 
there  would  be  the  further  advantage,  that  with  a 
hole  in  its  centre,  the  axle  would  not  be  liable 
to  get  overheated. 


The  London  Geographical  Society  have  bought 
a  large  house  at  the  corner  of  Saville  Row,  and 
are  there  establishing  their  headquarters,  map-room, 
library,  and  office.  It  is  a  go<^  site,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  close  to  the  London  University, 
in  which  the  Society  are  to  hold  their  meetings. 
It  is  hoped  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  that  tidings  of 
Dr.  Livingston  will  have  arrived  by  the  time  they 
open  their  next  session  in  November. 

The  Eyes  of  the  Mole. — In  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Royal  .Society,  Mr.  R.  J.  Lee  mentions 
the  curious  physiological  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
birth  the  mole  b  endowed  with  eyes  of  considera¬ 
ble  perfection,  while  in  mature  age  it  is  deprived 
of  the  means  of  sight  in  consequence  of  certain 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  base  of  the  skull, 
terminating  in  the  destruction  of  the  most  impdr- 
tant  structures  on  which  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sense  of  sight  depends. 

Great  tracts  of  pine  wood  are  every  year  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  the  South  of  F ranee.  M.  .Schrader, 
who  has  tried  to  discover  the  origin  of  these  fires, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  caused 
by  the  sun’s  heat  setting  fire  to  vapor  of  turpen¬ 
tine  which  is  contained  in  the  trunk,  and  which  is 
exposed  to  direct  contact  with  external  heat  by  the 
holes  bored  for  the  extraction  of  turpentine. 

Some  years  ago  several  scientific  men  in  the 
United  States  endeavored  to  show  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  impression  remaining  upon  the  retina 
after  death  might  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
detection  of  murder.  The  subject  has  just  been 
fully  re-investigated  by  M.  Vemois,  and  he  has 
proved  that  before  the  body  is  quite  lifeless  all 
jxjwer  of  sight  has  left  the  retina,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  this  plan  is  of  no  value. 


ART. 

A  Glanceat  Artin  Philadelphia. — Aftcracasual 
stroll  last  summer  “among  the  pictures  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  we  remarked  (in  Magazine  for  October, 
18^)  upon  the  depres-sed  condition  of  Art  in 
that  city,  and  made  some  strictures  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  we 
were  pleased  to  see  were  taken  up  and  emphasized 
by  an  influential  portion  of  the  local  press.  After 
a  similar  stroll  last  month,  we  have  little  to  add 
to  what  we  said  then — certainly,  no  improvement 
to  record.  A  paralysis  appears  to  have  settled  upon 
art  and  artistic  matters,  more  marked  even  than 
in  our  own  city,  and  it  would  really  seem  as  if 
there  were  less  piopular  interest  in  the  subject  than 
when  the  love  of  pictures  and  the  frequenting  of 
galleries  became  fashionable  four  or  five  years 
ago.  The  galleries  and  art -shops  are  superior 
(and  we  recollect  “Goupils”  when  we  say  it) 
to  anything  we  have  in  New  York  ;  but  they  are 
embellished  chiefly  with  looking-glasses,  or,  more 
frequently  still,  with  empty  frames.  It  is  rather 
disheartening  to  go  out,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  and  to  find  one’s  exceedingly  un- 
picturesque  outline  reflected  back  from  every 
wall  and  angle,  and  even  from  the  picture-stands. 
Since  last  Summer  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has 
been  broken  up,  and  the  visitor  who  saunters  down 
town  to  look  for  the  dingy  old  structure  will  find 
an  immense  building  in  course  of  erection  on  its 
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Hte,  which  is  to  be  rendered  classic  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Fox’s  Varieties !  All  the  Academy’s 
pictures,  statuary,  casts,  and  models  have  been  pack¬ 
ed  up  and  stored  away — pretty  much  as  they  were 
in  the  old  Academy,  except  that  then  some  few 
of  them  were  visible  in  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
positions,  while  now  they  can  “perplex  the  souls” 
only  of  the  architecturally-minded  spiders  which 
may  happen  to  inhabit  the  vaults.  The  property 
will  probably  remain  stored  until  the  new  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  is  built,  about  which  we  were  able 
to  learn  little  save  that  it  is  to  be  a  very  stately 
edifice,  and  is  to  be  located  on  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Market  streets. 

The  Academy  being  closed,  the  only  pictures 
on  exhibition  are  those  m  the  art-shops.  In  the 
gallery  of  Porter  &  Coates — which,  except  that 
the  tone  of  the  decorations  is  altogether  too  light 
for  the  effective  display  of  pictures,  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  room  we  have  in  New  York — there  is 
at  present  on  exhibition  the  well-knowm  painting  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Wendenroth.  This 
is  a  really  good  picture,  and  though  no  one  would 
suspect  it  to  be  painted  by  a  man  with  the  genius 
of  Horace  Vemct,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  it 
gives  a  much  more  accurate  conception  of  a  battle 
than  most  of  the  world-known  battle-pieces  of 
that  famous  artist.  If  historians  and  artists  would 
only  participate  once  in  a  battle,  they  would  learn 
that  “battle’s  magnificently  .stem  array”  is  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  the  first  smoke  settles  upon  the 
field ; — but  then  those  would  lose  their  choicest 
pyrotechnic  phrases,  and  these  their  most  effective 
groupings.  Another  large  picture,  the  best  w'e 
saw  in  Philadelphia,  is  also  on  the  walls  of  this 
gallery, — a  “  Castle  on  the  Rhine,”  by  Jansen, 
paint^  in  delicious  velvety  green,  relieved  by  the 
steely  color  of  the  water,  and  contrasted  with 
gray  ma.sses  of  mountains,  receding  far  away  into 
the  perspective. 

At  RenkaufTs  shop  there  are  “  Edmonds  Pond 
in  the  Adirondacks,”  a  good  example  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  realism,  painted  in  cool  colors,  but 
slightly  muddy  ;  and  “  Morning  ”  and  “  Evening  ” 
by  Charles  A.  Sommer,  which  are  to  be  noted 
cMefly  because  they  represent  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  by  landscape  instead  of  the  conventional 
figure.  That  Iwdscape  is  the  true  medium  by 
which  modem  art  must  tell  these  allegories  we 
have  no  doubt, — it  being  one  of  the  perversities  of 
our  social  life  that  man  looks  wider  awake  in  the 
evening  than  he  does  in  the  morning,  and  sleepier 
in  the  morning  than  he  does  in  the  evening.  The 
only  effective  representation  of  Evening  by  means 
of  the  human  ngure  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen,  was  one  in  our  earliest  reading-book,  repre¬ 
senting  a  youth  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
hLs  whole  body  in  the  ungraceful  attitude  called 
“  stretching,”  and  his  under  jaw  hanging  down  in 
a  cavernous  yawn.  By  way  of  criticism  upon 
these  two  pictures,  we  would  say  that  “  Evening” 
is  fairly  good,  but  that  “Morning”  is  too  gray 
and  chilly,  and  that  it  is  not  the  bright,  glorious 
morning  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  latitude.  , 

Other  paintings  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
“.White  Mountains,  Saco  River,”  by  C.  W. 
Knapp,  at  M’Cann’s  Gallery ;  and  “  Lake  Nemi, 
near  Rome,”  by  George  L.  Brown,  at  Earle’s. 

We  ought  not  to  close  our  notice  without  speak¬ 


ing’  of  the  new  marble  statue  of  Washington 
which  has  been  set  up  since  last  summer.  It 
stands  in  front  of  the  Old  Independence  Hall,  in 
Chestnut  street ;  the  figure  is  of  heroic  size,  and 
mounted  upon  a  pyramidal  pedestal  of  granite. 
The  attitude  is  one  of  dignined  repose,  and  the 
pose  of  the  figure  is  perfect ;  but  the  countenance 
is  ineffective  and  expres-sionless,  and  seems  to  lack 
the  god-like  grandeur  and  magnanimity  which  we 
have  remarked  in  every  good  picture  of  George 
Washington  that  we  ever  saw. 

Tit’o  Monuments. — An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  compare  the  work  for  the  Wellington  Monu¬ 
ment  in  St.  Paul’s,  by  Mr.  A.  Stevens,  with  the 
Nelson  Column,  or  rather  with  the  four  brofize 
lions  which  Sir  E.  I.andseer  produced  in  order  to 
the  completion  of  the  latter.  On  this  comparison 
it  is  intended  to  found  charges  of  a  deeper  charac¬ 
ter  than  one  would  at  first  sight  supp>ose ;  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  unfair,  or  display  greater  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  suliject  than  this  comparison.  The 
Wellington  Monument  is  one  of  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate,  richly-decorated,  and  complete  designs  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  .\mong  recent  memo¬ 
rials,  only  the  great  group  of  the  Frankfort  Print¬ 
ers,  by  the  Baron  Von  der  Launitz,  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it,  and  it  is  so  designed  as  to  comprise 
more  details  of  difficult  character  and  far  greater 
variety  than  those  statues.  It  must  necessarily 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  work  of  a  single  mind, 
if  not  a  single  hand  ;  whereas  the  Albert  Memo¬ 
rial  in  Hyde  Park,  which,  by  the  way,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  nearly  finished,  is  the  joint  production  of 
many  hands,  laboring  with  every  conceivable 
facility.  The  pair  of  lions  set  up  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  for  there  are  but  two  distinct  designs,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  as  many  as  four  casts,  are  so 
little  different  in  conception  and  execution  as  to 
be,  for  all  practical  purjxises,  very  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult  in  production  than  a  single  figure ;  moreover, 
whatever  may  be  the  other  artistic  qualities  they 
exhibit,  they  are  of  the  roughest  order  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  merely  Imld  sketches  in  bronze,  coura¬ 
geously  enlargetl :  their  casting  Is  simply  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  all  concemetl,  and  insures  the  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  figures.  Mr.  Stevens’s  work  is  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  We  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Stephens,  A.  R.A.,  the  bust-sculptor, 
mindful  of  the  confusion  of  names  which  is  as¬ 
serted  to  have  happened  at  a  recent  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  election,  has,  not  unnaturally,  desired  to  be 
allowed  to  ixrint  out  that  he  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  artist  of  the  Wellington  Monu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens. — AiAetueu/n. 

The  Dome  of  St.  Peter's. — Prof.  Secchi  has 
shown  that  the  apparent  displacement  in  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s  which  a  French  traveller  recently 
made  such  noise  about,  is  in  reality  no  cause  for 
alarm  ;  and  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  one  of 
the  several  slight  irregularities  which  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  reveals  in  the  enormous  building.  He 
remarks  that  while  the  inclination  unfits  St. 
Peter’s  for  a  trigonometrical  station,  it  indicates 
no  instability  in  the  structure.'  The  traveller  was 
also  mistaken  m  thinking  his  observation  a  new 
one,  for  the  inclination  is  mentioned  in  a  book 
printed  in  1694. 

The  Pevue  Arehhlogique  has  an  account  of 
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the  paintings  discovered  in  the  houK  of  livia  on 
the  Palatine.  lo,  Argus,  Hermes  Hera  are 
represented  in  one  of  the  best.  The  plate  gives  a 
good  idea  of  them,  and  enables  us  to  compare  the 
tirecized  art  of  Rome  with  similar  works  at 
Pompeii 

The  N'ew  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  one  of  the 
finest  ranges  of  building  in  I.ondon,  and  the 
handsomest  hospital  in  the  world,  is  now  nearly 
completed. 

— —  -  .  ■  ■ 

VARIETIES. 

A  New  Safe  Deposit  Compauy. — It  is  pretty 
safe  to  assert  that  if  very  ^^eral  use  were  made 
by  the  mercantile  community  and  by  private  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  vaults  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Companies, 
the  amount  of  losses  by  fire  and  by  thieving  would 
be  reduced  fully  one-h^f.  The  skill  and  audacity 
of  profevsional  burglars  has  become  such  of  late 
that  a  private  safe  is  rifled  almost  as  easily  as  an 
ordinary  till ;  and,  for  all  purposes  of  protection, 
residences  which  are  unoccupi^  in  summer  had  as 
well  be  left  wide  open  with  a  finger-board  pointing 
to  the  valuables.  We  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  since  Safe  Deposit  Companies  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  there  has  been  hardly  a  single  instance 
of  serious  loss  from  their  vaults.  Commercial  men, 
and  people  generally  who  have  valuables,  have 
begun  to  appreciate  this,  and  there  are  now  several 
of  these  Companies  which  are  doing  a  flourishing 
business.  Among  them  is  the  “  Mercantile  Loan 
and  Warehouse  Company,”  which  has  iron  and 
steel  vaults  for  the  safe  deposit  of  bonds,  valuable 
papers  gokl  .and  silver  plate,  and  property  of  all 
kinds  by  the  day,  month,  or  year.  These  vaults 
are  in  the  new  Equitable  building,  probably  the 
most  massive  edifice  in  the  city,  and  are  so  strong 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  short  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  sulficient  to  shake  the  bottom  out  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  would  make  any  impression  upon 
them.  There  is  ample  office  accommodation  for 
customers  including  private  rooms  for  ladies  and 
the  Company  is  officered  by  some  of  the  most 
sterling  lAisiness  men  in  the  community.  No  bet¬ 
ter  Safe  Dejxrsit  Company  can  be  found  anywhere, 
and  persons  having  any  sort  of  portable  valuables 
should  bear  the  fact  in  mind. 

Fate  of  Henry  Hudson. — Hudson  set  sail  in 
April,  1610,  with  a  vessel  of  fifty-four  tons  bur¬ 
den,  manned  by  twenty-three  men  and  victualled 
for  six  months.  In  a  few  weeks  apjwared  the  north¬ 
ern  coa.st  of  Iceland,  with  Mount  Heel  a  in  erup¬ 
tion,  and  the  Geysers  hot  enough  to  cook  food. 
Passing  Greenland  to  the  north  of  Labrador,  he 
follow^  the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name, 
amidst  not  only  the  difficulties  of  an  ice-crowded 
passage,  but  of  a  disaffected  crew.  I  n  consequence  of 
this  latter  difficulty,  Hudson  called  the  men  togeth¬ 
er,  showed  them  by  his  chart  that  they  had  already 
gone  some  hundred  leagues  farther  than  other  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  argued  that  this  should  excite  them  to 
persevere.  Hut  the  men  were  dispirited ;  some 
were  for  turning  about,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
their  way  back  to  England ;  others  were  simply 
clamorous ;  while  others  again,  declared  that  they 
cared  not  whither  they  went,  so  long  as  they  got 
free  of  the  ice.  Around  them,  indeed,  was  a  scene 
of  intense  desolation,  the  prospect  of  a  hard  win¬ 


ter,  and  this  with  fast-vanishing  stores.  As  the 
crew  could  come  to  no  determination,  Hudson  fol¬ 
lowed  his  own  course.  Severely  pressed  by  the 
wind  and  floe,  he  sought  a  retreat  in  certain  i^ands 
known  as  the  ‘‘Isles  of  God’s  Mercy;”  but  the 
place  was  beset  with  danger.  Keeping  on  their 
course,  they  reached  an  opening  with  a  cape  on 
each  side.  To  one  of  these  headlands  they  gave 
the  name  of  Wolstenholme,  to  the  other  that  of 
Sir  Dudley  Digjjes — Digges  w  as  a  promoter  of  the 
expedition.  In  the  place  thus  named  they  landed, 
and,  on  ascending  a  hill,  saw  goats  and  deer  feed¬ 
ing  upon  it,  while  the  rocks  were  covered  with 
fowls.  Here  the  crew  would  willingly  have  re¬ 
mained  for  some  days,  but  Hudson  knew  well  the 
danger  of  delay ;  he  therefore  pursued  his  voyage 
along  the  channel,  and  at  length  sailed  into  what 
seemed  to  him  an  immense  ocean.  This  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  great  Pacific  ;  it  wa.s 
however,  nothing  but  the  inlaml  sea  subsequently 
c.'Uled  by  his  name,  and  still  known  as  Hudson’s 
Bay,  The  season  was  far  advanced  ;  and  as  Hud¬ 
son  coasted  along  the  shore,  in  hope  of  finding 
some  place  wherein  to  rest  for  the  winter,  the 
frost  set  in  sharp  and  hard,  and  ice-blocks  closed 
in  on  all  sides.  It  was  now  impiossible  to  return 
till  the  en!>uing  spring  ;  provisions  were  short,  and 
the  sailors  in  vain  attempted  to  erect  a  shelter. 
Hudson  set  about  the  husbanding  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  a  delicate  and  difficult  task ;  for  his  crew, 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  lawless  spirits  amongst 
them,  plainly  intimated  that  the  captain  was  look¬ 
ing  more  after  his  own  interests  than  after  theirs. 
Hudson  offered  rewards  to  those  who  should  kill 
beast,  bird,  or  fish ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  a  hundred  dozen  white  partriilges  were  se¬ 
cured  ;  and  after  these,  a  large  quantity  of  water- 
fowl,  besides  an  abundant  yield  of  fish.  But  the 
men  were  thoroughly  discontented,  and  took  no 
precautions  for  preserving  their  food ;  one  man 
brought  on  a  dangerous  surfeit  with  over-eating, 
and  most  of  them  accused  the  captain  of  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  their  lives.  Their  own  total  disregard  of 
common  prudence  reduced  them,  long  before  the 
winter  was  over,  to  great  extremity ;  and  the  ill- 
feeling  against  Hudson  increased.  He  had  super¬ 
seded  Ivct,  the  mate,  on  account  of  insubordina¬ 
tion,  and  had  appointed  one  whom  he  accoimted  as 
a  trustworthy  fellow  in  his  place ;  a  change  had 
also  taken  place  as  to  the  boatswain.  But  the 
greatest  enemy  whom  Hudson  hail  reason  to  dread 
was  one  whom  he  least  expected.  This  i*«s  on 
outcast,  nametl  Green,  whom  the  captain  had 
brought  with  him  out  of  feelings  of  pure  charity. 
This  man  plotted  against  Hudson  with  the  most 
disaffected  of  the  crew — one  Haliakuk  Prickett ; 
others,  who  at  first  shrank  from  the  conspiracy, 
were  won  over,  and  it  was  resolved  to  set  lludson 
adrift,  and  to  make  off  with  the  ship.  Early  one 
morning  in  June,  when  all  things  were  again  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  promising,  Hudson,  as  he  left  his 
cabin,  was  seized  by  three  of  the  conspirators,  his 
hands  were  fastened  behind  his  back,  and  he  was 
forced  into  the  shallop.  All  of  the  crew  who  were 
true  to  their  captain  were  also  driven  into  the  boat, 
into  which  were  lowered  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  some 
powder  and  shot  were  also  thrown  in ;  when  the 
boat  was  cut  adrift,  all  sail  hoisted  in  the  ship,  and 
the  captain  and  those  who  were  with  him  aban¬ 
doned  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  Neither  he. 
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nor  any  of  those  who  were  with  him,  were  ever 
heard  of  again — alive  or  dead. 

Visit  to  a  yoss  House. — I  was  very  anxious  to 
see  a  joss  house.  Californians  seem  to  Ifeat  such 

eaces  with  contempt,  and  I  asked  in  vain  some 
ilf-doren  persons  whether  they  could  direct  me  to 
one.  So  1  went  into  the  shop  of  “  Loo  Sing,” 
and  fancying  that  perhaps  he  would  be  jealous  of 
a  Christian  going  to  see  his  God,  open^  my  ap¬ 
proach  by  buying  a  bundle  of  joss-sticks,  things 
like  thin  bulrushes,  made  of  pastile,  and  burnt  be¬ 
fore  idols.  Then,  said  I,  adopting  the  Chinese 
English  current  here,  ‘‘  Want  see  joss  house,  Chi¬ 
namen’s  God.” — “Oh!  ah!  Tchess,”  said  John, 
grinning,  “I  show.”  But  even  when  he  had 
directed  me  to  the  right  comer  of  the  street  I  was 
still  at  a  loss,  seeing  nothing  but  ordinary  houses. 
At  last  I  caught  a  passing  Chinaman,  and  made 
him  take  me  to  the  sanctuary.  It  was  approached 
through  a  shop.  We  went  up  stairs  and  along  a 
passage ;  then  he  waved  his  hand  as  he  led  me  in¬ 
to  a  good-sired  darkened  chamber,  where  I  found 
myself  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  in  the  presence 
of  real  heathen  idolatry.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
incense.  An  altar,  some  8ft.  by  ^ft.,  and  3ft. 
high,  draped  in  embroidered  cloth,  with  two  mats 
for  kneeling  before  it,  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
chamber.  It  had  upon  it  two  burning  lamps  with 
slender  stems,  two  candlesticks,  a  vessel  with 
smouldering  incense,  and  two  vases  of  artificial 
flowers.  Immediately  behind  it,  in  a  shallow  re¬ 
cess,  was  the  idol,  with  drapery  concealing  all  but 
the  small  wooden  face  of  a  doll,  whose  dark  hair 
was  parted  in  the  middle.  At  the  first  glance 
there  was  little  to  distinguish  what  1  saw  from  a 
dirty  altar  in  a  dark  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The 
incense,  the  drapery,  the  vases  of  artificial  flow¬ 
ers,  the  burning  lamps,  the  joss-sticks  of  worship¬ 
pers  stuck  in  front  like  tapers,  and  the  wooden 
shrouded  doll,  at  once  illustrated  an  anecdote 
which  I  had  disl^elieved  of  a  Chinaman  who 
visited  a  Jesuit  chapel,  and  came  out  saying, 
“  Good,  joss-house  same.” 

Medical  Accuracy  of  Charles  Dickens. — How 
true  to  nature,  even  to  their  most  trivial  details, 
almost  every  character  and  every  incident  in  the 
works  of  the  great  novelist,  whose  dust  has  just 
been  laid  to  rest,  really  were,  is  best  knoivn  to  those 
whose  tastes  or  whose  duties  led  them  to  frequent 
the  paths  of  life  from  which  Dickens  delighted  to 
draw.  But  none,  except  medical  men,  can  judge 
of  the  rare  fidelity  with  which  he  followed  the 
gteat  Mother  through  the  devious  paths  of  disease 
and  death.  In  reading  “ Oliver  Twist  "and  “  Dom- 
bey  and  8on,”or  “  The  Chimes,”  or  even”  No  Tho¬ 
roughfare,”  the  physician  often  felt  tempted  to  say, 
“  What  a  gain  it  would  have  been  to  physic  if  one 
so  keen  to  observe  and  so  facile  to  describe  had 
devoted  his  powers  to  the  medical  art!  ”  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  his  description  of  hectic  (in 
“Oliver  Tuist”)  has  found  its  way  into  more 
than  one  standard  work  in  both  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery  (Miller’s  “  Principle  of  Surgery,”  second 
^ition,  p.  46 ;  also  Dr.  Aitkin’s  “  Practice  of 
Medicine,”  third  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  iii;  also 
several  American  and  French  books) ;  that  he  an¬ 
ticipated  the  clinical  researches  of  M.  Dax,  Bro¬ 
ca,  and  Hughlings  Jackson,  on  the  connection  of 
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right  hemiplegia  with  asphasia  {side  “Dombey 
and  Son”  for  the  last  illness  of  Mrs.  Skewton) ; 
and  that  his  descriptions  of  epilepsy  in  Walter 
Wilding,  and  of  moral  and  mental  insanity  in 
characters  too  numerous  to  mention,  show  the 
hand  of  a  master.  It  is  feeble  praise  to  add  that 
he  was  always  just,  and  generally  generous,  to  our 
profession.  Even  his  descriptions  of  our  Bob  Saw¬ 
yers,  and  their  less  reputable  friends,  always 
wanted  the  coarseness,  and,  let  us  add,  the  unreal¬ 
ity  of  Albert  Smith’s ;  so  that  we  ourselves  could 
well  afford  to  laugh  with  the  man  who  sometimes 
laughed  at  us,  but  laughed  only  as  one  who  loved 
us.  One  of  the  later  efforts  of  his  pen  was  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  East  London  Hospital 
for  Children  ;  and  his  sympathies  were  never  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  sick  and  suffering  of  every  age. 
— British  Medical  yournal. 

Interesting  Discoi’cry. — In  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions  which  have  been  so  perseveringly  pursued 
under  and  around  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  workmen 
struck  on  a  hard  substance,  which,  though  much 
disfigured,  and  of  antique  construction,  was  after 
minute  investigation,  pronounced  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  cradle.  Certain  characters,  which  are, 
however,  nearly  obliterated,  and  part  of  a  royal 
coat  of  arms,  almost  rusted  away,  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  a  relic  of  great  value,  and  the 
identical  casket  in  which  was  nursed  the  royal  in¬ 
fant,  Edward,  first  Prince  of  Wales.  Some  doubt 
arises  who  is  entitled  to  this  valuable  sfiecimen  of 
ancient  art.  The  Crown  claims  it  as  a  preroga¬ 
tive.  The  Corporation  seek  to  retain  possession, 
to  enable  them  to  present  it  to  any  I.ady  Mayor¬ 
ess  who  may  have  occasion  for  the  use  of  such  an 
article  of  domestic  furniture. — Albion. 

A  Battle. — A  battle  is  a  fine  thing.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  standing  in  close  rows  with  not 
elbow  room  enough,  and  firing  at  targets  you  are 
unable  to  see,  whilst  you  are  being  mowed  down 
in  your  turn  by  balls  and  bullets  you  are  unable  to 
avoid.  But  there  are  degrees  in  battles.  A  small 
battle  is  one  where  the  fun  lasts  but  half  a  day,  and 
you  lose  onlv  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men — the 
population  of  a  flourishing  borough  towm  ;  a  good 
battle  worth  speaking  about  is  one  that  keeps  you 
on  your  Iq^  (or  off  them)  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours  stnd  in  which  the  two  sides  between  them 
part  with  some  hundred  thousand  men — the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  thriving  manufacturing  city. — “  L' Em¬ 
pire  dest  la  Paix,”  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

The  Rules  of  Scalping. — A  Western  paper 
says  the  friends  of  people  killed  by  the  Indians  can 
tell  to  what  tribe  the  murderers  Mong  by  observ¬ 
ing  a  few  simple  rules  for  scalping  laid  down  by  the 
different  tribes.  The  Cheyennes  remove  a  piece 
not  larger  than  a  silver  dollar  from  immediately 
over  the  left  ear  ;  the  Arrapahoes  take  the  same 
from  over  the  right  car.  Others  take  from  the 
crown,  foreheafl,  or  nape  of  the  neck.  The  Utes 
take  the  scalp  from  ear  to  ear,  and  from  forehead 
to  nape  of  the  neck.  Now  that  the  Western 
editor  has  so  kindly  shown  us  the  different  methods 
of  carrying  on  this  innocent  sport,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  soon  become  one  of  our  “  fashionable 
amusements.” 


